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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  350 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  24  (legislative  day,  January  15),  1947 

Mr.  Bushfjeld  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Young)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  until  June  30,  1949. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 

4  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended, 

5  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in 

6  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1949”. 
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TO  CONTINUE  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  324, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Arthur  Capper  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Capper  (chairman),  Aiken,  Young,  Kern,  Thye, 
Thomas,  Ellender,  Stewart,  and  Hoey. 

Present  also:  Senator  Tobey. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  will  begin  the  hearing  on  Senate  bill  350  to  continue  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until 
June  30,  1949. 

(The  bill  is  as  follows:) 

[S.  350,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  30, 

1949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,.  1949”. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  Mr.  N.  E.  Dodd,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  us  this  morning.  He  has  been  with  the  Department 
for  a  long  time.  He  knows  all  about  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  a  good  deal  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Dodd,  you  are  familiar  with  this  program. 

STATEMENT  OF  NORRIS  E.  DODD,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CARL 

C.  FARRINGTON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR¬ 
PORATION 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Chairman  have  you  received 
any  opposition  to  the  continuation  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we  have.  Do  you  know  of  any? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  we  have  some  telegrams  this 
morning  from  the  wool  trade,  and  from  some  representatives  of  the 
grain  trade  who.  want  to  be  heard.  I  presume  they  want  to  be  heard 
in  opposition,  although  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think  there  is 
opposition. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  opposition  from  the  agricultural 
interests  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Dodd,  I  expect  you  are  familiar. with  that  situation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  ahead  and  tell  us  briefly  what  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is,  and  why  it  should  be  continued? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sent  over  a  letter,  I  believe  it  was 
brought  over  this  morning,  in  which  we  referred  to  the  legislation 
that  requires  us  to  have  a  Federal  charter  before  June  30,  1948.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned  it  does  not  make  any  difference.  It  is  what¬ 
ever  arrangement  Congress  wants  to  have,  because  to  us  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  the  heart  of  all  our  agricultural  programs. 

Without  it  there  would  be  no  way  to  get  price-support  commit¬ 
ments  or  stabilizing  operations.  Its  price-supporting  operations  have 
meant  millions  of  dollars  to  farmers  but  have  not  resulted  in  much,  if 
any,  loss  of  capital.  In  fact,  the  operations  as  a  whole,  have  resulted 
in  most  years,  in  a  gain. 

Our  balance  sheet  would  show  that  outside  of  subsidy  operations 
carried  on  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  it  was  authorized 
to  do  by  legislation,  the  other  type  of  operation  has  been  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  most  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  unhesitatingly  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  been  a  move  in  the  interests  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir,  unqualifiedly  I  would  make  such  a  statement. 

Our  loan  programs  need  a  large  amount  of  borrowing  power  or 
capital  because  when  a  loan  is  announced,  we  have  to  be  prepared  to 
loan  on  any  amount  that  the  farmers  would  submit  as  collateral. 

Senator  Aiken.  Will  you  explain  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  need  for 
the  $800,000,000  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  require 
to  balance  its  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  some  charts,  Senator  Aiken,  and  I  wonder  if  I 
could  defer  that  question  a  little  bit? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  can  show  it  a  bit  better  with  the  charts. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  a  short  state¬ 
ment  of  the  present  set-up  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  bylaws,  Senator 
Thomas? 

Senator  Thomas.  I  want  to  know  just  what  it  consists  of.  At  a 
hearing  we  held  last  year  it  seemed  like  the  organization  did  not  have 
much  of  a  head  to  it.  There  was  nobody  specially  responsible  for 
its  management. 

I  understand  that  has  been  corrected  somewhat.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  statement  of  who  is  running  the  institution,  and  who  is  in 
control,  and  charge,  and  who  is  directing  its  activities. 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  operation  is  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  the.  Under  Secretary,  acting  in  his  absence  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

We  have  a  board  of  directors,  and  a  treasurer  and  secretary. 

Senator  Thomas.  They  are  made  of  up  bureau  chiefs  in  your  de¬ 
partment,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Some  of  them  are.  The  president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  also  the  Administrator  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  He  has  under  him  vice  presidents  of 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  deal  with  particular  commodities, 
and  work  almost  entirely  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro¬ 
grams. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  wish  you  would  state  how  large  an  institution 
this  is,  whether  it  is  small  or  what  its  size  is.  To  do  that  I  would  like 
to  know  the  amount  of  capital  stock  in  the  organization,  how  much 
money  you  have  handled,  and  how  much  money  you  are  handling 
now. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  I  can  show  that  by  the  chart  and  then  put 
what  you  want  in  the  record. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  am  trying  to  develop  thaf.  this  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  important  and  largest  Federal  institutions.  It 
is  even  larger  than  the  RFC,  as  I  understand  it.  Being  such  a  large 
institution  and  being  such  an  important  institution,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  should  give  plenty  of  attention  to  its  Board  of  Directors  and 
to  its  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  full  accord  with  the  program? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

What  was  the  total  amount  of  money  handled  by  this  organization 
during  the  last  year,  1946? 

•  Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  it  is  something  in  excess  of  $6,000,000,000.  J 
will  show  you  on  the  chart. 

Senator  Thomas.  We  have  a  $5,000,000,000  institution  here,  and 
I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  attention  given  to  it  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  managed  by  bureau  chiefs  who  have  other  duties 
to  perform,  and  at  one  time  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any  established 
head.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  that  $5,000,000,000  inclusive  of  roll-back  subsidy 
payments? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  includes  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dodd,  how  long  have  you  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  been  Under  Secretary  since  last  April.  In  that 
position,  I  act  as  Chairman  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not 
there.  Before  that,  since  1942,  I  had  been  a  Director  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Production  I  took  quite  an  active  part,  of  course,  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  what  you  have  to 
say  in  answer  to  Senator  Thomas’  inquiry.  I  think  it  is  timely. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation, 
which  were  amended  as  of  April  10,  1946.  I  think  we  have  had  one 
amendment  since.  This  is  the  last  amendment.  I  have  January 
31,  1947. 

The  only  change  between  this  one  and  that  one  is  the  number  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  who  they  shall  consist  of. 

Would  you  like  to  have  me  read  from  this  or  just  put  it  in  the 
record? 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  tell  us  in  substance,  at  any  rate, 
what  you  are  showing. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  stockholders’ 
meeting  because  there  is  only  one  stockholder,  and  that  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  following:  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board ;  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture ; 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  Administrator  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration;  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration;  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration;  and  the  Director  of  the  Field  Service  Branch  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration. 

No  person  shall  have  more  than  one  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
notwithstanding  his  occupancy  of  more  than  one  of  the  offices,  the  occupant  of 
which  by  these  bylaws  is  designated  ex  officio  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  have  meetings? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Once  a  week,  except  on  call.  There  are  times  when  we 
need  special  meetings.  I  think  we  had  two  meetings  the  past  week, 
but  generally  we  were  able  to  operate  with  one  meeting.  That  is 
generally  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  it  is  scheduled  for  a  full 
meeting. 

Senator  Thye.  I  would  like  to  make  this  observation,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  A  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  your  Board  of  Directors  are 
all  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  assistants  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thye.  Therefore  they  might  as  well  specifically  state  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  charge  of  this,  because 
they  cannot  in  any  manner  criticize  their  own  superior  very  well,  as 
to  whether  his  ideas  conflicted  with  theirs. 

So  there  is  just  one  man  the  head,  period. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  might  say,  Senator,  looking  at  the  past  operations, 
when  it  is  proposed  that  a  docket  come  before  the  board,  a  docket  for 
loans  or  for-price  support  purposes,  it  is  prepared  in  the  branch;  that 
is,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  grain  docket,  it  would  be  prepared  in  the 
Grain  Branch. 

It  then  comes  to  Board  for  action.  After  full  discussion  of  all  that, 

I  do  not  know  what  the  record  would  show,  but  my  guess  is  that  there 
are  more  times  when  there  is  a  majority  that  votes  against  the  par¬ 
ticular  docket  when  it  comes  up  the  first  time  than  vote  for  it. 

It  goes  to  the  Secretary  after  the  Board  approves  it. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  on  the  first  recommendation;  on  the  very 
flush  of  a  lot  of  thoughts  that  come  in.  •  But  I  mean  specifically,  if 
you  got  down  to  a  major  question  of  policy,  that  you  could  not  hold 
with  all  the  Under  Secretary  says,  that  you  could  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  and  not  get  anywhere  with  it;  because  after  all  you  just  meet 
your  own  executive  and  you  could  not  in  any  sense  walk  out  of  the 
meeting  and  say  that  I  will  not  agree  with  my  superiors,  because  it 
would  only  breed  ill  will  within  the  Department,  to  say  nothing  about 
a  conflict  within  the  executive  authorities  there. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I  take  it  that  what  you  would  like  to 
know  is  whether  the  producers  really  have  a  voice  in  that  program.  ; 

Senator  Thye.  What  I  am  concerned  with  is  primarily  the  pro-  : 
ducer,  and  then  again  the  question  of  whether  you  can  say  that  it  is  j 
managed  in  a  democratic  manner  by  a  Board  of  Directors  because,  | 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  board  of  directors  in  name  and  on  paper;  but  in 
reality  you  have  one  executive  that  is  the  superior  over  all  of  the  t 
other  members  of  that  Board  of  Directors,  because  he  is  the  chief  > 
whom  they  serve  under. 

So,  in  name,  you  have  it,  but  in  reality  you  have  not  got  it. 
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Mr.  Dodd.  There  is  no  question  that  you  are  right,  if  a  docket 
might  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  not  signed  by  the 
Secretary.  It  might  not  be  in  line  with  his  policy  and  with  his  think¬ 
ing.  He  could  refuse  to  sign  it.  If  he  did  not,  it  would  be,  of  course, 
null  and  void. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  this  observa¬ 
tion.  This  Board  is  probably  operating  more  efficiently  than  other 
Government  agencies.  I  have  particular  reference  to  the  RFC,  whose 
estimated  losses  as  of  July  1,  1948,  will  be  about  $7,800,000,000. 

I  make  this  comment  because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  newspaper 
comment,  particularly  editorial  comment  in  the  eastern  press,  as  to 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  farm  programs.  Yet  the  “cost”  of  these 
programs  is  in  considerable  contrast  to  the  expense  of  the  RFC  in 
helping  business  and  the  consumers.  The  crop  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  actually  has  rolled  up  a  $55,000,000  net  profit  since  1933.  In 
fairness  to  the  RFC,  I  think  it  should  be  said  that  a  large  portion 
of  their  accumulated  deficit  is  due  to  consumer  subsidies  and  also  to 
losses  on  war  industries. 

Mr  Dodd.  I  would  like  to  say  first,  Senator,  that  many  of  our 
programs  are  required  by  laws;  that  is,  there  are  certain  things  we 
are  required  to  do.  For  example,  the  laws  say  very  specifically  that 
on  basic  crops  we  have  to  give  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  during 
the  2-year  period  following  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Dodd,  is  it  true  that  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  been  due  to  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  in  regard  to  consumer  subsidies,  and  is  it 
also  true  that  the  loss  sustained  in  supporting  farm  prices  of  farm 
products  has  been  relatively  small? 

Mr.  Dodd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  price-support  operations  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  profit,  Senator  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  support  of  farm  prices  has  resulted  in  a  profit, 
and  this  $800,000,000  loss  which  you  sustained  has  been  occasioned 
in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  Congress  in  giving  consumer 
subsidies,  with  particular  reference  to  roll-back  subsidies. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Asking  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  out 
subsidy  money,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  charge  should  not  be  made  against  agriculture 
at  all. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  think  it  should,  personally. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Dodd,  I  understand  that  the  profit  on 
cotton  sales  alone  were  one  hundred  eighty-seven  or  one  hundred 
eighty-nine  million  dollars.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  from  that  you  deduct 
storage  charges  and  interest  charges  and  all. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  we,  during  the  past  3  years, 
paid  $22,000,000  of  interest  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  because  we  act 
as  the  corporation. 

We  pay  interest  on  the  entire  amount  of  money  that  is  handled. 
If  Congress  had  provided  for  the  subsidy  program,  by  a  direct  appro¬ 
priation,  instead  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  carrying  it 
out  of  funds  available  to  it,  we  would  have  saved  most  of  that 
$22,000,000,  and  we  would  not  be  here  asking,  for - 

Senator  Stewart.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  last  3  years — 1944,  1945,  and  1946. 
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Senator  Stewart.  $7,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Dodd.  A  little  over  $7,000,000  a  year  interest. 

Senator  Young.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  generally  wanted  a 
subsidy.  All  the  farmer  wanted  was  a  fair  price  for  what  he  pro¬ 
duced,  and  subsidies  were  never  popular  with  farmers. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Most  of  these  subsidies  did  not  go  direct  to  the  farmer. 
They  went  in  other  ways  but  they  had  the  same  effect  of  bringing 
the  prices  up. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  couple  of  rough  figures,  and  we  will  get 
into  them  when  I  use  the  charts,  I  think,  a  little  more  closely. 

Up  until  last  year,  with  the  restoration  of  our  borrowing  power  last 
year  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  had  had  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  of  $94,000,000  plus  in  1938;  $119,000,000  plus  in  1939; 
$43,000,000  that  we  paid  back  to  the  Treasury  in  1940;  and  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  plus  in  1941.  We  paid  back  to  the 
Treasury  $27,800,000  in  1942. 

We  received  an  appropriation  of  $256,000,000  plus  in  1944  and 
$921,000,000  last  year,  making  a  total  of  $1,322,171,965. 

During  that  time,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  subsidy  operation 
cost  us  $2,136,414,395.84. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  difference  we  were  talking  about,  the 
$800,000,000,  is  still  part  of  the  subsidy  operation,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  usual  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Aiken.  Does  that  mean  the  subsidy  operations  are  financed 
in  part  from  the  profits  made  from  sustaining  the  supports? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  has  balanced  off.  But  any  profit  we  would  have 
made  in  regular  operations  would  have  been  used,  of  course,  to  carry 
subsidy  operation.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  Except  for  the  ceilings  being  placed  as  low  as  they 
were,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  a  very  large  profit;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  would  have  made  much  larger  profits,  of  course. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Practically  all  the  commodities  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  deals  in  had  a  ceiling  on  them.  If  we  could  have 
sold  the  inventory  at  the  prices  in  effect  then  or  now,  for  example,  the 
profits  would  have  been  very  large. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the  committee,  we  require  a  good 
deal  of  money  or  borrowing  power  at  the  time  that  you  set  up  these 
loans. 

Now,  not  that  you  use  the  money.  It  may  be  tha^  you  will  never 
use  any  of  the  money  if  the  loan  turns  out  all  right.  But  before  we 
can  go  out  and  say  that  we  will  make  a  wheat  loan  or  a  corn  loan  or  a 
cotton  loan,  you  are  required  to  have — and  we  do  set  it  aside  on  the 
books — as  a  commitment  against  that  much  money. 

In  1942,  we  made  loans  on  four-hundred-and-eight-odd-million 
bushels  of  wheat.  That  requires  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to 
underwrite  those  loans,  although  in  actual  operation  we  do  not  make  ! 
any  loan  direct.  The  country  banks  are  the  ones  that  make  the 
loans.  All  we  do  is  underwrite  the  paper. 

Senator  Young.  Is  there  any  loss  in  purchasing  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  now? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir.  We  never  have  had  a  loss  in  purchasing  for 
foreign  countries.  We  always  charged  in  excess.  We  charged  a 
commission  over  and  above  the  cost. 

-  "•  -- 
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Senator  Aiken.  On  what  authority  do  you  make  purchases  for 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Under  the  general  charter  authority  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  procurement  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  in  this  country  with  our  price-support  program  and  bringing 
about  more  efficient  food  procurement. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  realize  there  is  considerable  objection  to  your 
making  these  purchases  for  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  from  the  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Aiken.  No,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Most  of  our  purchases  now,  as  you  know,  are  not  for 
foreign  countries,  but  they  are  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  occupied 
zones. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  not  purchasing  much  for  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  much  are  you  purchasing  for  the  foreign 
countries  now? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  later. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  go  to  the  charts  first,  if  it  is  all  right  with  the 
committee.  It  might  be  that  the  charts  will  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  some  of  you  had  in  mind. 

Is  that  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  chart  shows  the  volume  of  our  major  activities. 
The  yellow  are  the  subsidy  programs.  The  green  are  the  commodities 
sold — that  we  have  sold  from  our  stocks.  The  red  is  the  amount  of 
purchase  programs.  The  blue  are  the  loans  made. 

Of  course,  this  shows  the  dollars  in  billions. 

In  1934  up  until  1942  practically  all  of  our  operations  were  in  the 
loan  field  strictly.  You  will  notice  that  the  loans  rose  a  little  during 
the  peak  of  our  production  period  in  1943,  and  have  been  dropping 
down  ever  since.  But  you  will  notice  where  the  total  volume  of 
activity  is — up  here  pretty  close  to  the  $10,000,000,000  line,  if  you 
take  the  total  operations  on  this  particular  year  1944.  It  is  dropping 
now  very  fast. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  drop? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  war  is  over  and  the  subsidy  programs  are  over, 
and  your  lend-lease  purchases  as  well  as  any  sales  to  the  armed  forces, 
and  those  things  caused  the  drop.  Those  activities  are  practically 
all  wiped  out  except  for  the  occupied  areas  now,  in  Germany  and 
Austria  and  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  busy  in  Government  activity. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  where  your  larger  activities  will  be 
from  now  on,  through  here,  on  the  loan  program. 

Because  of  the  small  place  that  these  blue  ones  take  on  the  chart, 
it  does  not  look  as  if  it  is  very  large,  but  it  gets  into  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  when  we  realize  this  is  in  billions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Thomas.  Would  you  read  into  the  record  the  amount  of 
money  you  handled  each  year  since  1942? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  will  have  to  get  that  a  little  bit  later.  I  do  not  have 
it  on  the  ones  I  have  here  on  the  chart,  except  in  total. 

Senator  Aiken.  Will  you  submit  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Comparison  of  volume  of  major  activities,  by  fiscal  years  1934  to  date 

I  Millions  of  dollars! 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

Activity 

Loans 

made 

Commodi¬ 
ties  pur¬ 
chased 

Commodi¬ 
ties  sold 

Subsidies 

paid 

Total 

1934  . . . 

260 

260 

1935 . . 

311 

311 

1936  .  _ _ _ 

29 

29 

1937 . . . . . - 

1 

1 

1938 . . . . . 

280 

280 

1939  .  _ _ _ 

457 

457 

1940  . 

308 

35 

343 

1941  _ _ _ _ _ 

453 

65 

45 

563 

1942 . . 

609 

940 

1,000 

8 

2,557 

1943 _ _ _ 

841 

2,  700 

2,800 

145 

6,486 

1944 _ _ 

531 

4,  550 

4,200 

390 

9,  071 

1945 . . 

534 

2,594 

3,089 

742 

6,  959 

1946 . . . . 

185 

2,155 

3,028 

845 

6, 213 

Loans  made,  by  fiscal  years,  by  commodity,  1934-46 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Total 

Corn... . 

Cotton . . . 

121.2 

138.5 

11.0 

295.0 

13.9 

5.7 

0.1 

22.8 

243.2 

138.7 
205.  3 
49.2 

171.8 

1.3 

117.3 

62.8 

153.2 

200.7 

80.9 
153.  0 
361.6 

43.8 

290.8 

468.2 

6.9 

342.5 

164.3 

18.4 
218.  3 
249.  8 

2.8 

22.3 

80.3 

695.1 
2, 069. 1 
1,  691. 4 

OTHER 

Naval  stores . 

5.0 

1.7 

4.0 

7.7 

8.8 

6.8 

1.6 

9.5 

45.1 

Tobacco _ _ 

7.3 

1.0 

.9 

2.8 

13.2 

2.7 

2.6 

.6 

.6 

6.4 

38. 1 

Raisins . 

1  2 

2.  7 

5. 1 

9.0 

Prunes _ 

2.  4 

.  4 

5.  4 

8.2 

Peanuts _ 

5.3 

7.0 

.8 

1.9 

25.6 

25.4 

66.0 

Butter...  . . 

29.0 

3.0 

32.0 

Figs . . 

.  1 

.  1 

Hops . 

1  4 

1  4 

Pecans . 

.4 

.4 

Barley . 

2.4 

6.9 

8.1 

.6 

2.8 

.8 

21.6 

Wool  and  mohair . 

14.9 

1.9 

16.8 

Rye . . . 

.6 

1.6 

1.2 

3.3 

.  1 

.1 

6.9 

Dry  beans . . 

2  5 

2.5 

Dry  peas . 

.2 

.2 

.  4 

Flaxseed . 

1.2 

3.5 

1.6 

.2 

.4 

6.9 

Grain  sorghums _  ... 

.  1 

7.8 

7.9 

2.3 

.  4 

2.7 

Oats . 

1.3 

1.3 

Potatoes . . 

7.0 

7.5 

44.5 

59.0 

Soybeans.. . 

.2 

5.6 

.5 

.2 

6.5 

Fiber  flax _  .  . 

.8 

.8 

Foreign  purchase  facility 
Linseed  oil . 

3.4 

3  4 

2.0 

2.0 

Olive  oil .  . 

.  5 

.5 

Peanut  equipment  and 
warehousing. . . 

3.0 

3.0 

Others,  subtotal.  . 

5.0 

9.0 

1.0 

13.8 

63.6 

17.9 

36.4 

13.9 

38.1 

17.3 

47.3 

79.2 

342.5 

Total . 

259.7 

311.0 

28.6 

1.1 

279.8 

456.  8  308.  3  453.  1 

609.4 

840.9 

531.0 

533.8 

184.6 

4,  798. 1 
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CCC  commodity  loans  outstanding  by  quarters — March  1941  to  date 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Date 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Corn 

Tobacco 

Other 

Total 

1941 — March . 

205.2 

193.7 

187.3 

10.8 

35.2 

632.2 

June _ _ _ _ _ 

108. 1 

26.6 

185.  4 

14.7 

24.6 

359.  4 

September . . . . 

10.7 

235.4 

156.0 

15.0 

21.2 

438.3 

December.  . . 

116.6 

344.4 

134.  1 

8.7 

20.7 

624.5 

1942 — March _ _ 

107.9 

312.7 

177.8 

8.5 

14.  7 

621.6 

June.. . . . . 

64.8 

100.0 

153.6 

6.6 

11.4 

336.  4 

September _ _ _ 

65.4 

287.9 

103.2 

4.3 

14.0 

474.  8 

December  . . 

202.3 

479.3 

74.5 

2.3 

26.7 

785.1 

1943 — March . . . 

275.5 

394.8 

84.3 

1.8 

24.3 

780.  7 

June . . . . . 

230.0 

160.8 

67.3 

2. 1 

18.9 

479. 1 

September . . . . . 

218.2 

202.6 

5.2 

2.7 

16.5 

445.2 

December _ _ _ _ 

395.3 

186. 1 

1.2 

2.0 

10. 1 

594.7 

1944 — March . . . . . 

481.3 

79.4 

6.0 

1.0 

8.9 

576.6 

June . . . . . . 

399.3 

23.6 

5.2 

1.0 

7.0 

436. 1 

September _ _ _ 

341. 1 

160.0 

3.4 

1  0 

4.2 

509.  7 

December  . 

440.  7 

231. 1 

1.0 

1.0 

49.0 

722.8 

1945 — March . . . . . . 

354.9 

207.0 

13. 1 

1.0 

27.3 

603.3 

June . . . . . . . 

251.  7 

26.2 

16.7 

1.0 

13.0 

308.6 

September _ _ 

205.3 

36. 1 

8.4 

1.0 

2.8 

253.6 

199.  2 

60.  2 

37.7 

297. 1 

1946 — March. . . . . . 

93. 1 

17.3 

2.1 

5.9 

31.7 

150. 1 

June _ _ _ _ _ 

32. 1 

3.8 

5.5 

6.5 

47.  9 

September  . . . . . 

5.  8 

14.6 

5.6 

3. 1 

29.1 

14.2 

22.8 

29.9 

53.0 

119.9 

Commodity  inventories  by  quarters,  beginning  December  1938  to  date  ( excluding 
lend-lease  and  relief-supply  programs ) 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Date 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Corn 

Tobacco 

Wool 

Foreign 

commod¬ 

ities 

Other 

Total 

1938 — December . 

9.3 

9.3 

1939 — March . . 

1.0 

10.0 

11.0 

June _ 

4.0 

7.0 

11.0 

September. 

380.7 

6.4 

5.7 

392.8 

December . 

379.8 

1.6 

40.5 

421.9 

1940 — March _ 

379.1 

56.7 

36.8 

472.6 

June _ 

368.  5 

1.2 

57.5 

34.  9 

11.0 

473. 1 

September  _ . 

369.4 

1.3 

68.  2 

50.3 

14.  7 

503.9 

December . 

360.0 

1.0 

108.8 

70.3 

30.4 

670.5 

1941 — March _ 

354.3 

6.7 

157.4 

70.4 

32.3 

621. 1 

June _ 

350.8 

133. 1 

141.5 

69.0 

31.8 

726.2 

September _ 

358.0 

153.6 

121.0 

77.5 

32.9 

743.0 

December . 

328.3 

153.4 

115.4 

76.6 

34.6 

708.4 

1942— March . 

285.  7 

135.  5 

63.9 

69.6 

6.3 

561.0 

June..  . . 

238.7 

324.7 

46.3 

59.4 

8.  5 

677.6 

September _ 

212.0 

331.9 

36.5 

97.8 

4.0 

23.4 

705.6 

December _ 

205.0 

330.6 

38.0 

142.4 

32.5 

191.  2 

939.7 

1943 — March _ 

209.4 

316.2 

40.6 

118.  2 

56.0 

129.6 

870.0 

June.  . . 

199.0 

314.5 

22.0 

91.6 

3.4 

99.1 

166.3 

895.9 

September _ 

191.4 

214.3 

10.1 

114.2 

61.2 

64.9 

238.6 

884.  7 

December _ 

176.9 

184.9 

5.9 

131.0 

78.5 

69.0 

220.9 

867. 1 

1944 — March . . 

171.9 

171.5 

1.2 

118.2 

90.6 

32.3 

171.3 

757.0 

June . . 

190.5 

159.8 

5.2 

87.1 

118.0 

36.8 

263.7 

861.  1 

September _ 

189.0 

177.2 

1.1 

119.5 

162.2 

30.6 

205.  7 

885.  3 

December _ 

224.7 

136.1 

1.0 

174.7 

169.7 

26.8 

160.5 

893.5 

1945— March.  _  _ 

489.  1 

101.0 

11.6 

140.7 

144.4 

32.3 

107.7 

1,026.8 

June.  . . 

447.  5 

153.7 

19.7 

35.1 

159.7 

30.3 

75.7 

921.7 

September _ 

344.5 

219.3 

16.5 

57.2 

216.0 

19.0 

50.1 

922.6 

December _ 

281.3 

118.4 

1.9 

107.4 

232.3 

10.4 

66.5 

818.2 

212.9 

44.  5 

65.0 

229.5 

9. 1 

45.3 

606.3 

June.  _  _ 

140.9 

53.2 

.14.4 

4.8 

243.4 

6.8 

26.6 

490. 1 

September _ 

73.5 

75.1 

8.2 

3.5 

263.6 

3.2 

17.6 

444.7 

December..  .. 

52.3 

90.4 

5.3 

3.3 

225.3 

8.7 

22.9 

408.2 
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Operating  results  and  subsidy  costs,  by  fiscal  years  1934  to  date 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Date 

Operating 
results, 
gain  or 
loss  1 

Subsidy 

costs 

Date 

Operating 
results, 
gain  or 
loss  i 

Subsidy 

costs 

1934 . 

0.7 
.9 
‘  17.7 
i  6.6 
.1 
1.0 
' 13. 5 

1941 . 

33.7 

77.8 

40.8 
9.5 

193.2 

14.7 

1935 . 

1942 . 

•8.3 
i  145.  5 
1390.1 
>  741. 6 
'  845. 1 

1936 . 

1943 . 

1937  . 

1944 . 

1938 . . . . 

1945 . 

1939 . 

1946 . 

1940 . 

1  Loss. 


Operating  results,  excluding  subsidy  costs,  cumulative  to  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  1934 

to  date 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Date 

Gain  or 
loss  i 

Date 

Gain  or 
loss  > 

1934  . 

0.7 
1.6 
i  16.1 
'  22.7 
i  22.6 
i  21.6 
i  35.1 

1941 . 

i  68.8 
9.0 
49.8 
59.3 
i  33.9 
i  19.2 

1935  . 

1942 . . . 

1936  . . 

1943 . . 

1937  . . . 

1944. . 

1938  . 

1945. . 

1939  . 

1946 . . 

1940 . 

*  Loss. 

Result  of  Treasury  appraisals,  193S  to  date 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Date  ' 

Cumulative 

operating 

loss 

Total 

capital 

impairment 

Date  1 

Cumulative 

operating 

loss 

Total 

capital 

impairment 

1938 . . 

23.2 
19.5 
31.7 

60.2 
21.1 

94.3 
213. 9 
170.1 
171.8 
144.0 

1943 . . 

67.3 
363.8 
1,319.5 
2, 149. 8 

183.4 
400.7 
1, 322.  2 
2, 149. 8 

1939... 

1944 .  ... _ 

1940 . . . 

1945 . 

1941 . 

1946  2 . . 

1942 . . . 

*  Prior  to  1945,  Treasury  appraisals  were  made  as  of  Mar.  31  of  each  year.  Beginning  June  30,  1945,  ap¬ 
praisals  are  as  of  June  30  of  each  year. 

»  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  appraisal  report  not  received. 


CONTINUE  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
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Gain  or  loss  on  proqrams  other  than  subsidy  proqrams,  by  major  commodity  cate¬ 
gories,  1933  to  Dec.  31,  1946 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Gain 

Loss 

Net 

Cotton: 

Owned  and  pooled  sales . 

211,735.3 

11,055.5 

5, 875. 2 

1, 592.  6 

Rubber  barter . 

Egyptian.  -  . - .  . 

Other:  Linters.  . 

Export  differential. . .  .  . . 

39, 201.0 
516.3 
130.2 
41.6 

American -Egyptian,  sea  island . 

Puerto  Rican.  . . . . . 

Burlap  jute  fabrics.... . . . 

Total . 

230, 258.  6 

39, 889. 1 

190, 369.  5 

Livestock: 

Livestock  procurement . . . 

60.5 

Wool . '. . . . . . . . 

37. 466. 7 

Total . 

66.5 

37.466.7 

-37, 400. 2 

Grain: 

Wheat . . . . . .  ..  . 

27, 648. 8 

1,083.0 

635.5 

211.4 

.5 

Other: 

Oats . . . 

Grain  sorghums . . . . 

Rye . .  . . . . . 

Feed  for  Government  facilities. . . 

Com  .  . . . . 

30,  738. 5 
9, 342. 6 

1,242.5 

318.9 

182.0 

Grain  bins . . . . . . . . . 

Other: 

Seeds,  miscellaneous.. . . . . . . . 

Total . 

29, 579. 2 

41, 824. 5 

-12,245.3 

Fruit  and  vegetable: 

6.4 

' 

Potatoes _ ; . . 

44, 862. 1 

954.2 

109.5 

3.8 

Other: 

Hops . . . . . 

. . 

Total . - 

6.4 

45,929.6 

-45,923.2 

Other: 

33,918.6 
9, 656.  6 
14,239.8 

1,562.3 
208.2 
44.7 
3, 175. 1 

Tobacco _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

G  en  er al  supply  program ..  . . . . . 

Other: 

21,110.1 

2,121.2 

655.6 

329.6 

167.7 
68.0 
41.3 

183.1 

19.5 

44.9 

Other: 

Dairy  animals  (Farm  Security  Administration) _ 

Women’s  land  army  uniforms . . 

Total . 

62, 805. 3 

24,  739. 0 

38, 066. 3 

Total: 

Cotton  . . . . 

190, 369. 5 

37. 400. 2 

12. 245.3 
45,  923.  2 

Other  ..  7.  . . . . . . 

38, 066. 3 

Total . . . . . . . . 

228, 435. 8 

95, 568. 7 

132, 867. 1 
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CONTINUE  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Subsidy  costs,  by  major  commodity  categories,  19J+2  to  Dec.  31,  1946 


Millions  of 

Dairy :  dollars 

Dairy  production _  1,  217.  0 

Cheddar  cheese _ _  67.  6 

Fluid  milk _ _ _  38.  2 


Total _ _ _ _  1,322.8 


Grain: 

Wheat  for  feed _ 238.  4 

Beans,  dry,  edible _  13.  1 

Corn _  1 1.  6 

Other: 

Barley  for  feed _ _  _ 

Hay  for  dairymen _ 2.  5 

Millfeed  price  support _  .  1 

Wheat  for  alcohol _  22.  7 


Total _ _ _  288.4 


Fruit  and  vegetable: 

Vegetables  for  processing _  95.  9 

Fruits  for  processing _  75.  6 

Other: 

Apple  freight  equalization _  3.  2 

Vegetables,  frozen _  6.  1 

Pear  freight  equalization _  .  1 


Total _  180.  9 


Fats  and  oils: 

Soybeans _  98.  3 

Peanut  butter _  19.  6 

Other: 

Vegetable  oils  and  meals _  6.  9 

Peanuts _ _ 5.  9 

Shortening _  1.  9 


Total _ _  132.  6 

Sugar _ _ _ _ _ _ _  123.  7 


Livestock: 

Sheep  and  lamb  production _ _ _  43.2 

Beef  production _ _ _  36.  9 


Total . . . . . . .  80.  1 


Other: 

Flaxseed _ _  _  .5 

Phosphate  fertilizer _ .  1 

Cocoa _  .  1 

Coffee _ 7.  2 


Total. _ _ _ _  7.9 


Grand  total _ _ _ _ _  2,  136.  4 
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Wheat:  Quantity  pledged  for  CCC  loans  or  purchased  by  CCC  by  crop  years ,  related 
to  total  United  States  production,  and  comparison  of  average  market  price  and  loan 
rate,  1938  to  date 

[Millions  of  bushels] 


Date 

Pledged 
for  loans 

Purchased 
by  CCC 

Total 
United 
States  pro¬ 
duction 

Average 
market 
price,  No. 

2  Hard 
Winter,  at 
Kansas 
City 

Loan  rate, 
No.  2  Hard 
Winter,  at 
Kansas 
City 

1938  _ _ _ _ 

85.7 

920.0 

68.4 

72 

1939  . ... . . 

167.7 

741.2 

88.6 

77 

1940  _ _ 

278.4 

813.3 

82.3 

77 

1941  .  . . . . . 

366.3 

943.1 

114.6 

110 

1942. _ _ _ _ 

408.  1 

27.1 

974.2 

128.4 

127 

1943 _ 

130.  2 

143.0 

841.0 

156. 1 

137 

1944 _ _ _ 

180.4 

103. 9 

1,072.2 

161.2 

150 

1945 _ _ _ 

59.7 

221.9 

1,123. 1 

168.0 

153 

1946. . . . . - - - 

1  19. 1 

112.5 

»  1, 169.  4 

1  201. 5 

164 

i  Through  Dec.  31,  1940. 
!  Preliminary. 


Wheat:  Loans  made  by  CCC  and  portion  thereof  liquidated  by  repayments  and  by 
acquisitions  of  collateral,  by  crop  years,  1938  to  date 


Date 

Liqui 

Repaid  by 
producer 

dated 

Acquired 
by  CCC 

Total  loans 
made 

Average 

market 

price, 

No.  2  Hard 
Winter, 
at  Kansas 
City 

Loan  rate, 
No.  2  Hard 
Winter, 
at  Kansas 
City 

1938  _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

Millions  of 
dollars 
40.2 

Millions  of 
dollars 

9.0 

Millions  of 
dollars 
49.2 

Cents  per 
bushel 
68.4 

Cents  per 
bushel 

72 

1939 . . . . 

111.9 

5.5 

117.4 

88.6 

77 

1940  _ _ _ 

68.8 

131.  8 

200.6 

82.3 

77 

1941 . 

91.9 

269.7 

361.6 

114.6 

110 

1942 . 

253.1 

215.1 

468.2 

128.4 

127 

1943 . . 

163.9 

.4 

164.3 

156. 1 

137 

1944. . . 

148.4 

101.4 

249.8 

161.2 

150 

1945 . 

79.9 

.4 

80.3 

168.  6 

153 

Wheat:  CCC  inventory,  average  market  price  and  loan  pate,  by  quarters,  1939  to  date 


Date 

Inventory 
(at  end  of 
quarter) 

Average  market 
price,  No.  2 
hard  winter, 
at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Loan  rate, 
No.  2 

hard  winter, 
at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

1939 — June . . . . _ . . . .  .. 

f 

Millions  ofbu. 

G.O 

Cents  per  bu. 

72 

Cents  per  bu. 

72 

8.4 

72 

77 

.2 

89 

77 

101 

77 

1.6 

92 

77 

1.5 

72 

77 

.7 

83 

77 

1941 — M  arch . . . . . . . 

9.5 

83 

77 

169.  2 

92 

77 

September . . 

173.9 

106 

110 

December . . . . . . . . . 

166.9 

115 

110 

1942 — March. . . . .  . 

141.7 

123 

110 

June _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

319.7 

113 

no 

September.. _ _ _ _ 

309.2 

113 

127 

308.  5 

125 

127 

245.4 

138 

127 

259.  8 

138 

127 

September . . . . . 

161.9 

142 

137 

December . 

115.7 

157 

137 

99317—47 


•2 
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CONTINUE  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Wheat:  CCC  inventory,  average  market  price  and  loan  rate,  by  quarters,  1989  to  dat, 

Continued 


Date 

Inventory 
(at  end  of 
quarter) 

Average  market 
price,  No.  2 
hard  winter, 
at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Loan  rate, 
No.  2 

hard  winter, 
at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

1944 — March . 

Millions  of  bu. 

120. 8 
99. 1 
121.9 
103.4 

77.8 
103.7 
141. 1 

77.  5 

30.6 
29.0 

36.8 

42.7 

Cents  per  bu. 

Cents  per  bu. 

137 

137 

150 

150 

150 

150 

153 

153 

153 

153 

164 

164 

June . . 

September.  _ 

December _ 

1945 — March.. . 

June... . 

September . 

December _ 

1946 — March . . 

Tune _  .  _ 

September. . 

December . .  . 

_ 

Corn;  quantity  pledged  for  CCC  loans  or  purchased  by  CCC  by  crop  years  related,  i 
to  total  United  States  production  and  comparison  of  average  market  price  and 
loan  rate,  1933  to  date 


1933 

1934. 

1935 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 


Date 


Corn 

pledged 


Billions  of 
bushels 
0.268 
.020 
.031 
.0002 


Corn  pur¬ 
chased 


Billions  of 
bushels 


.061 
.230 
.302 
.103 
.  Ill 
.056 
.008 
.021 
.003 


0.004 

.005 

.041 

.029 


Total 
United 
States  pro¬ 
duction 


Billions  of 
bushels 

2.4 

1.5 
2.3 

1.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 
2.5 
2.7 

3.1 
3.0 

3.2 
3.0 


Average 
market 
price  No.  3 
yellow  at 
Chicago 


Cents  per 
bushel 

49.7 

85.8 
73.6 

121.0 

57.2 
48.4 

54.3 

66.9 

79.3 
90.8 

114.3 

115.2 

194.0 


Average 
loan  value 


Cents  per 
bushel 
45.0 
55.0 
45.0 
55.0 
50.0 
57.0 
57.0 
61.0 
73.0 
77.3 

84.2 

89.3 

92.4 


I1 

I 


Corn:  Loans  made  by  CCC  and  portion  thereof  liquidated  by  repayment  and  by 
acquisitions  of  collateral,  by  crop  years  1933  to  date 


Date 


1933 

1934 
1935. 
1936 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 


Liquidated 

Total 

Average 
market 
price  No.  3 
yellow  at 
Chicago 

Average 
loan  value 

Repaid  by 
producer 

Acquired 
by  CCC 

loans 

made 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

bushel 

bushel 

121.3 

121.3 

49.7 

45.0 

11.0 

11.0 

S5.8 

55.0 

13.9 
.  1 

13.9 

.1 

73.6 

121.0 

45.0 

55.0 

6.8 

24.0 

30.9 

57.2 

50.0 

55.  2 

75.7 

130.9 

48.4 

57.0 

106.7 

65.1 

171.8 

54.3 

57.0 

55.  3 

7.5 

62.8 

66.9 

61.0 

59.4 

21.5 

80.9 

79.3 

73.0 

43.6 

43.6 

90.8 

114.3 

77.3 

84.2 

6.6 

6.6 

18.4 

18.4 

115.2 

89.3 

2.8 

2.8 

194.0 

92.4 
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Corn:  CCC  inventory,  average  market  price  and  loan  rate,  by  quarters,  1988  to  date 


Quarters— date 

Inventory 

Average 
market 
price  No. 

3  yellow 
at  Chicago 

Average 

loan 

value 

Millions  oj 
bushels 
21.0 

Cents  per 
bushel 
'  47.0 

Cents  per 
bushel 
57.0 

14.6 

49.0 

57.0 

June . . . . . * - 

7.8 

7.1 

50.0 

49.0 

57.0 

57.0 

77.2 

51.0 

57.0 

91.2 

58.0 

57.0 

92.4 

66.0 

57.0 

107.3 

65.0 

57.0 

176.0 

63.0 

61.0 

229.6 

64.0 

61.0 

201.9 

72.0 

61.0 

165.4 

74.0 

61.0 

151.  5 

72.0 

73.0 

89. 1 

82.0 

73.0 

62.3 

84.0 

73.0 

48.2 

85.0 

73.0 

50.4 

82.0 

77.  3 

52.0 

98.0 

77.3 

June -  - - - 

28.6 

13.0 

105. 0 
106.  5 

77.3 

77.3 

7.5 

109.0 

84.2 

1.6 

115.0 

84.  2 

10. 1 

115.5 

84.  2 

2.0 

115.  5 

84.  2 

December _ _ 

1.2 

113.0 

89.3 

11.0 

115.  0 

89.  3 

25.7 

117.0 

89.  3 

September _ _  _  - . . 

December . . . _  _  _  _  _ 

19.8 

1.4 

118.0 

118.0 

89.3 
92.  4 

.2 

118.0 

92.4 

June _ _  _  -  --- 

10.3 

140.0 

92.4 

September _  _ _ _ -  _ 

5.6 

200.0 

92.4 

3.5 

152.0 

Cotton:  Bales  pledged  for  CCC  loans  or  purchased  by  CCC,  by  crop  years,  related  to 
production,  price  and  loan  rate,  1988  to  date 


Date 

Millions  of  bales 

Average 
price 
Middling 
154  6-inch 

Loan  rate, 
Midling 
Ulo-inch 

Cotton 
pledged 
for  CCC 
loans 

Cotton 
purchased 
by  CCC 

Total  pro¬ 
duction 

1933 .  ...... 

1.9 

12.  7 

11.0 

10.0 

1934 _  _.  .  _ 

4.6 

9.5 

12. 68 

12.0 

1935 .  .  _ 

.  1 

10.4 

11.88 

10.0 

1936 _  .  .  _ 

12. 1 

13. 25 

1937...  ..  .  .  _  . . 

-  5.6 

18.3 

9. 09 

9.00 

1938 _ 

4.5 

11.6 

9.00 

8.60 

1939..  ...  ....  ....  ..  ... 

.03 

11.5 

10. 09 

8.95 

1940 _ 

3.2 

12.3 

11.00 

9. 15 

1941 _  _  ..  .  _ 

2.2 

10.5 

18.  31 

14.22 

1942 

3. 1 

12.4 

20. 14 

17.22 

1943.  .  . 

3.6 

n.i 

20.  65 

19.  26 

1944. 

2.1 

2.6 

11.8 

21.86 

21. 08 

1945 . . . 

.2 

.4 

8.8 

25.  96 

21.09 

1946  . 

8.3 

24.  38 
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Cotton:  Loans  made  by  CCC,  and  portion  thereof  liquidated  by  repayments  and  by 
acquisition  of  collateral,  by  crop  years,  1933  to  date 


Date 

Loans  liquidated 

Loans  out¬ 
standing 

Total  loans 
made 

Average 

price. 

Middling 

•Mo-inch 

Loan  rate 
Middling 
■Mo-inch 

By  repay¬ 
ments 

By  acqui- 
stion 

1933 . . . . . 

Millions  of 
dollars 

99.5 

172.8 
5.8 

(■) 

13.6 

203.9 
1.3 

152.9 
127.2 
183.0 
277.0 
205. 1 

21.9 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Millions  of 
dollars 
>  99.5 

1  282.  6 
5.8 

(J) 

243.3 

205.3 
1.3 

153.1 

153.0 

290.8 

342.4 
218.3 

22.3 

Cents  per 
pound 
11.0 
12.68 
11.88 
13.25 

9. 09 
9.00 
10.  09 
11.00 
18.  31 
20. 14 
20.65 
21.86 
25. 96 

Cents  per 
pound 
10.0 
12.0 
10.0 

1934.. . . . . . 

109.8 

1935 . . . 

1936 . . . 

(») 

229.7 

1.4 

(>) 

1937... 

9.00 
8.60 
8. 95 
9.15 

14.22 

17.22 
19. 26 
21.08 
21.09 
24. 38 

1938 . . 

1939...  . 

1940... 

.2 

25.8 
107.7 

64.5 

11.9 
.2 

1941 . . . . . 

0. 001 
.127 
.869 
1.269 
.152 

1942 . . . . 

1943.... . . . 

1944. . . . . 

1945 _ 

1946  .. 

* 

1  Does  not  include  second-lien  advances  of  $51,-415,8' 5  on  a  1933-34  cotton  producers  pool. 
■  No  loan. 


Cotton:  CCC  inventories  and  acquisitions  and  average  market  price  and  loan  rates 

by  quarters,  1939  to  date 


Date 

Inventory 
at  end  of 
quarter 

Average 
price  during 
quarter, 
middling 
15/16  inch 

Loan  rate, 
middling 
15/16  inch 

Acquisition 

during 

quarter 

Million  of 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Million  of 

bales 

pound 

pound 

bales 

1939 — August, _ _ _ _ 

6.  92 

9.  20 

8.  95 

September . - . 

6.  89 

9.32 

8.95 

December.. . 

6. 87 

9.67 

8. 95 

1940 — March . . . . 

6.65 

10.73 

9. 15 

June . . . . . . . . 

6.64 

10.  40 

9. 15 

September...  . . . 

6.  51 

9. 92 

9. 15 

December . 

6. 18 

9.63 

9. 15 

1941 — March . . 

6. 11 

10. 27 

14.  22 

June . . . 

6. 13 

12.  44 

14.22 

September . 

6. 13 

16.27 

14.  22 

December . . 7. 

5.58 

16.  71 

14.  22 

1942 — March _ _ _ _ 

4.  82 

19.  26 

17.  22 

June _ _ 

3. 99 

19.73 

17.22 

September . 

3.  51 

18. 90 

17.  22 

December . . . . . 

3. 38 

19.  28 

17. 22 

1943 — March . . . 

3.  76 

20. 77 

19.26 

June...  . . . . 

3. 17 

21. 14 

19.26 

September... . 

2. 86 

20.  58 

19.26 

December. . . . . 

2. 92 

19.90 

19.26 

1944 — March . 

2.  49 

20.68 

21.08 

June...  _ _ _ 

2.  75 

21. 19 

21.08 

September . . . 

2.  65 

21.48 

21.08 

December . 

2. 92 

21.51 

21.08 

.88 

1945 — March . . 

5.  39 

21.67 

21.09 

2.  33 

June...  . . . . 

5.04 

22.46 

21.09 

.61 

September . . . . . 

4. 10 

22.  49 

21.09 

.05 

December . 

3.  22 

23.86 

21.  09 

.  14 

1946 — March . 

2.40 

25.78 

24.38 

.90 

June . . . . 

1.36 

28.  10 

24.38 

.21 

September . . 

.71 

35.26 

24.38 

.  11 

December . . . 

.47 

33.11 

24.38 

.03 

CONTINUE  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
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Wool:  CCC  inventory  and  acquisitions  by  quarters,  1943  to  date 

[Millions  of  pounds] 


Date 

Inventory 

Total 

Acquisitions 

Grease 

Scoured 

1943— June . . . 

7.9 

.  1 

8.0 

10.7 

September- . . . . . . 

110.8 

4.6 

115.4 

135.  5 

December . . . . . 

161.8 

7.8 

169.6 

78.9 

1944— March _ _ 

162.9 

15.4 

178.3 

41.7 

June... . . . . . . 

216.  1 

14.6 

230.7 

89.8 

September. . . 

300.  1 

20.7 

320.8 

173.9 

December _ 

304. 1 

20.0 

324.  1 

76.2 

1945 — March . .  . . . . 

264.0 

18.6 

282.6 

46.7 

June . . 

29S.8 

20. 1 

318.9 

85.3 

September. _ _ 

403.9 

25.8 

429.7 

151.1 

December . . . . . 

435.2 

25.8 

461.0 

63.  1 

19411— March. _ _ _ _ 

417.2 

30.5 

447.7 

40. 1 

June . . . 

443.3 

34.6 

477.9 

47.8 

September . . 

490.8 

32.3 

523. 1 

131.9 

December . . . . 

414.6 

29.6 

444.2 

99.  1 

Wool:  CCC  purchases  and  sales,  and  comparison  of  specified  prices  per  pound  by 

quarters,  1943  to  date 


Quarters  date 

Purchases 

Sales 

Parity  price 
(at  farm 
grease-basis) 

Weighted 
average  price 
paid  by  CCC 
.  for  wool 
purchased 

1943 — June . . 

Millions  of 
pounds 

10.7 

Millions  of 
pounds 

2.  7 

Cents  per 
pound 

29.8 

Cents  per 
pound 

September . . __ 

135.5 

28. 1 

30.0 

December _ 

78.9 

24.7 

30.6 

‘  41. 1 

1944 — March. . . 

41.7 

33.0 

30.9 

40.4 

June . . . . . 

89.8 

37.4 

31. 1 

43.4 

September _ 

173.  9 

83.8 

31. 1 

42.7 

December . . . . . . 

76.2 

72.9 

31. 1 

41.0 

1945 — March _ _ _ 

46.  7 

88.  2 

31.  7 

42.  4 

June . 

85.3 

46.0 

31.  7 

42.  4 

September . . . . 

151. 1 

42.6 

31.8 

42.0 

December . . . . 

63. 1 

30. 1 

32.2 

41.6 

1946 — March . . . 

40.  1 

54.0 

32.9 

41.2 

June . .  . . 

47.  8 

37.  6 

34.  4 

42.  5 

September . . . . . 

131.9 

81.  5 

36.6 

42  9 

December. . . . . 

99. 1 

146.9 

39.0 

41.8 

1  Average,  June-December  1943. 


Wool:  CCC  acquisitions  related  to  total  domestic  consumption  and  total  United 
States  production  by  calendar  years,  1943  to  date  ( grease  basis) 


[Millions  of  pounds] 


United  States  consumption 

Total 

Date 

Domestic 

Foreign 
(exclud¬ 
ing  car¬ 
pet  wool) 

Total 

United 

States 

produc¬ 

tion 

CCC  ac¬ 
quisi¬ 
tions 

1943. . . . . 

430.  5 

630.  9 

1,061.4 
1,009.0 
‘  1,012.8 

1  1,060.0 

449.6 

260.  5 

1944... . . 

318.  6 

690.4 

418. 1 

366.  6 

1945 . . 

251.7 

761. 1 

1  387. 0 

364.2 

1946... _ _ _ _ 

.  240. 0 

820.0 

'  358. 0 

326. 1 

1  Preliminary. 
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Mr.  Dodd.  In  1934  we  made  $260,000,000  of  loans. 

In  1935,  $311,000,000. 

In  1936,  $29,000,000. 

In  1937,  $1,000,000  of  loans. 

That  was  the  year  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  which 
there  was  practically  no  activity. 

In  1938,  $280,000,000  of  loans. 

In  1939,  $457,000,000  of  loans. 

In  1940,  $306,000,000  of  loans. 

In  1941,  $452,000,000  of  loans,  and  $65,000,000  of  purchases. 

In  1942,  $626,000,000  of  loans,  and  $940,000,000  of  purchases,  and 
$1,000,000,000  sold. 

In  1943,  $806,000,000  of  loans,  $2,700,000,000  purchased,  and 
$2,800,000,000  sold. 

The  Chairman.  What  brought  about  that  great  increase? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  was  wartime.  We  were  purchasing  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  for  lend-lease.  That  was  what  this  large  amount 
of  purchases  is.  You  notice  the  purchases  came  in  in  1941.  Up  until 
that  time  we  had  had  practically  no  purchase  operation  except  for 
price  support.  This  red  you  can  see  how  it  increased  as  the  war 
moved  forward. 

Senator  Aiken.  Those  purchases  and  sales  were  made  under  the 
War  Powers  Act  by  reason  of  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Dodd.  They  were  made  under  the  general  charter  authority 
of  the  Corporation  under  an  approval  given  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Ajken.  Not  from  the  original  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  law? 

Mr.  Dodd.  They  were  made  under  the  charter  auhority  which 
the  corporation  has  had  since  its  inception. 

In  1944,  we  had  $508,000,000  of  loans.  It  got  smaller  there.  And 
$4,550,000,000  of  purchases,  and  $4,200,000,000  of  sales. 

That  was  the  first  year  we  got  very  large  in  the  subsidies;  we  paid 
$387,000,000  of  subsidies.  You  will  notice  where  the  subsidy  began 
to  really  get  to  a  pretty  good  size  by  that  time. 

In  1945,  $529,000,000  of  loans,  $2,594,000,000  of  purchases, 
$3,089,000,000  of  sales,  but  $743,000,000  of  subsidies. 

You  can  see  here  how  the  subsidies  increased. 

In  1946,  it  was  down  to  $170,000,000  of  loans,  $2,100,000,000  of 
purchases,  which  included  the  emergency  program  last  spring  for 
moving  grain. 

Senator  Ellender.  Did  you  deal  with  any  UNRRA  goods? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  bought  for  UNRRA.  We  bought  all  food  supplies 
for  UNRRA  that  were  bought  in  this  country,  not  those  that  were 
bought  in  foreign  countries. 

We  also  had  $845,000,000  of  subsidies  in  1946.  You  can  see  that 
these  went  from  a  very  small  amount  and  got  larger  each  year  and 
last  year  was  the  peak  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  that  amount? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  subsidy  last  year,  $845,000,000. 

Senator  Hoey.  And  the  sales? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  sales  last  year  were  $3,028,000,000. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  were  the  subsidies  for,  chiefly? 
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Mr.  Dodd.  The  dairy  subsidy,  beef  subsidy,  sheep  and  lamb 
subsidy. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  flaxseed  floss? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No. 

Senator  Stewart.  Most  of  it  on  meat? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No.  We  did  not  pay  the  meat  subsidy.  That  was 
KFC. 

Senator  Stewart.  The  sheep  and  lamb? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Sheep  and  lamb,  yes.  The  largest  one  was  the  milk 
and  dairy  subsidies. 

Senator  Kem.  What  sort  of  feeder  subsidy  was  there  besides  the 
meat  subsidies? 

Mr.  Dodd.  None,  except  freight,  and  moving  some  high-priced 
cattle  into  an  area  where  we  did  subsidize  some  freight.  A  very  small 
amount. 

There  was  a  feeder  subsidy  on  beef  for  feeding  that  during  that  time 
enabled  the  feeders  to  make  their  cattle  good  or  better,  and  based  on 
800  pounds,  I  believe  was  the  minimum  weight,  and  it  had  to  grade 
good  or  better  to  be  eligible  for  the  subsidy. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  was  the  dairy  subsidy  last  year? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  amount  was  $519,390,647. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  he  is  looking  up  the  item, 
I  wish  to  observe  that  according  to  this  chart,  in  1942  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  handled  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money  in  one  way  or  another.  In  1943,  six  and  a  half  billion 
dollars;  in  1944,  nine  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars;  in  1945,  seven 
billion  dollars;  and  in  1946,  six  billion  dollars,  making  a  total  of  over 
thirty  billion  dollars  handled  by  this  organization  in  those  5  years. 

That  is  the  reason  I  suggested  awhile  ago  that  I  would  like  to  have 
a  little  detailed  information  with  respect  to  the  set-up  that  provides 
the  management  of  this  gigantic  Federal  financial  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  Senator  that  information? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

(It  is  as  follows :) 

Management  of  the  Corporation  is  supplied  by  a  board  of  nine  directors,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  Chairman, 

The  Under  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  respectively,  in  the  order 
named,  serve  as  Acting  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary.  The  present 
principal  officers  of  the  Corporation  are:  J.  B.  Gilmer,  president;  R.  S.  Trigg, 
vice  president;  C.  C.  Farrington,  vice  president;  E.  A.  Meyer,  vice  president; 
Col.  R.  L.  Harrison,  vice  president;  Frank  K.  Woolley,  secretary;  H.  F.  Sham- 
barger,  treasurer. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Dodd,  referring  to  those  subsidies,  take  this 
beef  feeder  subsidy,  for  instance,  is  that  specifically  directed  by  law? 

Mr.  Dodd.  In  the  act  of  April  12,  1945,  we  were  authorized  to  use 
not  more  than  so  much  money  to  pay  the  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  price  ceilings. 

Senator  Kem.  Are  those  subsidies  specifically  set  out  in  the  statute? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  In  the  act  they  were  set  out 
in  categories,  but  not  specifically.  I  think  we  were  allowed  so  much 
for  several  different  categories. 

Senator  Kem.  By  category  you  mean  beef,  sheep,  or  dairy? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Crop  or  noncrop  operations  and  dairy  payments. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  the  authority  being 
there? 
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Mr.  Dodd.  No,  the  authority  was  there.  We  were  limited — I 
believe  that  was  in  1944,  the  first  limit  that  was  put  on  subsidies.  I 
believe  it  was  in  for  1946  fiscal  year,  in  which  there  was  a  limit  put  on 
the  amount  of  subsidies  that  would  be  paid  out  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds,  by  categories. 

This  shows  the  amount  of  loans  made  from  1934  to  date  on  the 
different  commodities.  You  will  notice  the  blue  is  cotton,  the  orange 
is  corn,  the  lighter  colored  one  is  wheat,  tobacco  is  the  pink,  potatoes 
are  the  green,  and  all  the  others,  which  include  some  25  or  30  minor 
commodities  in  the  yellow. 

You  will  notice  that  most  years  cotton  has  been  a  substantial  part 
of  the  loan  operations,  and  one,  1937,  was  because  of  the  large  lag  at 
that  time,  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  1937. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1936. 

You  will  notice  how  these  amounts  varied.  You  will  notice  in  1940 
we  had  a  tremendous  business  in  corn  loans  and  practically  nothing  in 
cotton.  That  is  because  the  price  of  cotton,  the  amount  of  crop  and 
all,  was  satisfactory,  and  not  much  in  there. 

The  very  next  year,  1941,  when  you  had  a  very  large  business  in 
cotton  and  a  small  one  in  corn,  we  had  an  enormous  program  in 
wheat.  Up  in  your  country,  Senator  Young,  there  was  no  place  to 
move  wheat.  Everything  was  plugged,  the  warehouses  were  plugged, 
and  the  big  volume  went  under  loan. 

The  inventory  built  up.  In  1942  it  got  larger,  and  in  1943  still 
larger. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  that  largest  wheat 
payment? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  represents  loans,  Senator.  I  would  have  to  look 
up  the  docket  to  get  the  exact  figures.  Something  approximating  a 
half-billion  dollars. 

We  made  loans  on  four-hundred-and-eight-and-some  million  bushels 
of  wheat  that  particular  year.  It  would  depend  on  the  parity  price 
and  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  how  much  would  be  necessary. 

I  think  you  have  a  good  illustration  this  year  with  the  prospective 
wheat  crop  in  excess  of  a  billion  bushels.  Your  price  is  very  high. 
Today  it  is  $1.90.  If  we  were  required  to  make  loans  on  400  or  500 
million  bushels  today,  with  $1.90  parity  price,  it  would  be  as  large  as 
this  entire  column. 

Senator  Aiken.  This  chart  represents  the  farm  support  program? 
Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

You  will  notice  how  tobacco  has  been  moving  in. 

Senator  Aiken.  Why  were  the  loans  made  on  tobacco  this  year? 
I  thought  the  price  was  very  high? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  was. 

Senator  Aiken.  Was  there  a  drop? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Were  those  loans  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1946? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  only  one  kind  of  tobacco,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir.  We  are  making  loans  at  the  present  time  on 
two  or  three  kinds.  The  boys  had  to  come  back  to  the  docket  the 
other  day  because  the  amount  they  had  set  up  for  loans  on  tobacco 
was  not  large  enough  to  cover  it. 
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In  1947,  when  it  is  put  on  this  chart,  you  will  see  that  tobacco  takes 
as  much  money  perhaps  as  all  of  this  amount  here,  in  1946. 

Senator  Aiken.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  the  1947 
program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  We  do  not  think  it  will  cost  anything. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  think  it  will  not  be  as  much  as  1946? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  did  not  cost  us  anything  in  1946.  We  will  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  money  to  operate  with,  but  it  actually  made  money. 

Senator  Aiken.  Will  the  volume  of  business  in  1947  be  much  more? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  be  much  more. 

Senator  Aiken.  Because  of  the  tobacco  loans? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

This  green  is  the  potatoes  that  we  got  under  the  1946  loan.  You 
may  have  a  large  green  in  1947.  It  is  sure  that  you  will  have  a  larger 
one  of  wheat,  and  tobacco  will  be  two  or  three  times  as  wide  as  that, 
and  if  we  get  an  increased  cotton  crop  my  guess  is  it  will  be  very  high. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  have  a  chart  showing  the  amount  of  com- 
modies  on  loan  and  owned  by  the  Corporation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  one.  I  will  come  to  that. 

I  have  in  millions  of  dollars  the  figures,  if  anjdiody  wants  those. 
Our  total  since  the  beginning  of  this  type  of  program  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000,000,  required  to  operate  those  loan  programs. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  Mr.  Dodd  identify 
his  figures  with  each  chart,  so  that  we  can  have  the  figures  that  he  is 
now  failing  to  give  us. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  would  be  glad  to  leave  these  with  the  committee,  if 
you  would  prefer  it.  If  you  would  like  this  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  figures  left  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Dodd.  These  are  the  amount  of  the  commodities  on  which  we 
had  loans  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  Of  the  year. 
You  notice  these  years  are  broken  into  quarters. 

You  will  notice  the  black  is  cotton,  the  orange  color  is  wheat,  the 
blue  is  corn,  the  pink  is  tobacco,  and  the  green  is  all  others. 

You  will  notice  that  from  1941,  by  quarters,  we  built  up  to  a  peak 
here  in  the  early  part  of  1944  in  cotton.  We  got  rid  of  some  and  it 
went  up. 

Now,  you  will  notice  the  cotton  that  is  under  loan  is  at  a  very  low 
level.  You  will  notice  that  since  the  third  quarter  it  has  built  up  again. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  loans  are  paid  off,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as  the  loans 
arc  paid  off  our  responsibility  is  lessened.  These  are  the  amounts  of 
active  loans  for  each  of  these  commodities  at  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
for  the  years  from  1941  through  1946. 

You  will  notice  between  1942  and  1943  we  had  loans  outstanding  on 
nearly  $800,000,000  worth  of  commodities.  They  have  been  liqui¬ 
dated  until,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1946  we  had  less  than  $50,000,000 
of  loans  actually  outstanding. 

Now,  you  will  notice  how  they  have  gone  up.  The  green,  your 
potatoes,  you  can  see  that  has  gone  up.  But  tobacco  is  also  increasing, 
as  you  got  into  the  fourth  quarter  of  1946,  you  can  see  you  are  getting 
a  substantial  tobacco  program,  a  very  large  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  program  is  getting  healthy? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  much  so. 
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These  are  inventories  from  the  beginning  of  1938,  when  we  began 
acquiring  collateral,  up  to  date.  This  excludes  lend-lease  and  relief- 
supply  programs.  This  is  the  inventory  under  the  regular  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  operation. 

Senator  Ellender.  An  inventory  of  what?  Of  what  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owns? 

Mr.  Dodd.  These  are  the  commodities  that  were  turned  over  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  satisfaction  of  loans  or  things  of 
that  type. 

The  wheat,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  years,  you  will  notice  our 
stocks  of  wheat  got  very  large,  and  then  came  down  until  there  were 
practically  none  in  1944.  Then  the  stock  of  wheat  acquired  in  the 
early  part  of  1945  because  of  that  emergency  program,  caused  it  to  go 
up.  Then  it  went  down. 

Senator  Ellender.  At  the  moment,  how  much  do  you  have  on 
hand? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Practically  nothing.  I  would  say  thirty  or  forty 
million. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  notice  you  have  very  little  cotton  left. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  Most  of  that  as  I  understand  was  shipped 
abroad;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This — the  balance  of  this  cotton  may  be  already 
promised  for  shipment  abroad,  but  it  is  still  in  our  stocks  and  will 
show  in  stocks. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  speaking  of,  say,  the  first  quarter  of  1946 
or  the  last  quarter  of  1945.  Did  you  not  start  about  that  time, 
shipping  cotton? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  started  along  here  about  the  third  quarter  of  1945. 
After  this  point  here,  the  second  quarter  of  1945,  you  can  see  how 
rapidly  that  has  come  down. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  got  rid  of  all  of  your  low-grade  crops? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir;  we  got  rid  of  all  of  them. 

You  will  notice  the  fourth  quarter  of  1946  we  do  not  have  the 
figures  on  here  because  they  are  not  complete.  This,  is  really  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  and  this  black  mark  will  still  be  low.  That  will  be  true 
also  of  this  wheat,  which  will  he  lower. 

The  green  is  wool.  You  will  notice  from  a  very  small  beginning  in 
1943  it  got  to  a  fairly  large  stock  at  the  end  of  1944,  and  now  wool  is 
at  the  largest  part  of  our  inventory. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  the  wool  people  against  the  extension  of 
this  Commodity  Credit  Corporation?  The  chart  would  indicate  they 
are  the  most  interested. 

Senator  Aiken.  There  was  a  telegram  this  morning.  Was  that 
from  the  wool  trade? 

The  Wool  Trade  Association  sent  it  out,  and  not  the  wool  producers. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  you  will  find  the  same  thing  in  the  wheat 
trade.  You  will  find  the  grain  exchanges  against  this  entire  program. 

Senator  Ellender.  Surely.  They  want  to  handle  it  and  let  the 
bank  make  the  money. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  a  very  interesting  chart,  and  I  think  this  answers 
the  questions  some  of  you  had  about  the  subsidies. 

These  are  operating  results  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
1933  through  to  date. 
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The  black  is  the  gain,  above  the  line,  and  the  pink  is  the  loss,  below 
the  line.  The  red  is  the  subsidy,  below  the  line,  represented  by  the 
subsidies. 

You  will  notice  we  ran  along  a  little  above  or  below  the  line  here, 
until  1941.  Then,  because  of  the  large  inventories  that  we  had  on 
hand  which  went  into  war  channels,  we  had  a  substantial  profit  but 
a  small  subsidy.  This  is  a  very  large  profit  in  these  years — 1942 
and  1943. 

When  your  subsidies  got  into  the  operations,  it  got  larger  each  year 
until  last  year— pay-off  time,  June  30,  1946. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  notice  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1944  consider¬ 
able  loss  there.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  the  bookkeeping  arrangement  when  we  changed 
our  method  of  keeping  our  inventory  accounts.  It  was  a  repricing. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  explain  how  that  affected  your  profit- 
and-loss  account? 

Mr.  Dodd.  In  total  it  pulled  down,  at  that  time,  our  inventory, 
because  we  repriced  it.  Since  that  time,  to  the  extent  we  had  it  under- 
priced,  the  inventory  would  have  more  value,  and  when  you  balance 
the  books  it  would  show  more  profit,  or  it  Would  show  loss,  depending 
on  how  the  market  was. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  must  have  marked  down  pretty  low,  then, 
to  show  that  big  loss  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1944. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  not  the  fourth  quarter  of  1944.  It  is  really  1945, 
for  the  full  year. 

Senator  Aiken.  1s  that  because  ceiling  prices  were  put  on  and  forced 
you  to  sell  some  previously  acquired  commodities  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion^ — wheat  for  feed,  and  other  feed  programs  that  affected  your  coun¬ 
try  and  many  others.  We  had  a  substantial  stock  of  wheat  that  we 
acquired  at  a  fairly  low  price — some  of  it  at  higher  prices;  but  in  your 
subsidy  program,  or  in  the  subsidy  directive,  we  were  directed  to  sell 
grain  at  lower  than  market  prices. 

That  loss  should  have  been  charged  over  directly  to  subsidy. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  which  of  the  com¬ 
modities  caused  this  loss? 

Mr.  Dodd.  All  of  them.  That  is  simply  a  pricing  rearrangement 
in  all  of  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  included  everything  you  had  on  hand? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes;  that  is  right;  everything  we  had  on  hand — every¬ 
thing  in  our  inventory. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  say  that  was  only  a  bookkeeping  loss? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  call  it  an  actual  loss,  too? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No.  It  is  not  an  actual  loss  until  you  balance  your 
books  the  next  year.  If  the  market  prices  of  all  commodities  tended 
to  go  down  it  would  be  a  loss,  but  it  would  be  shown  over  a  whole 
year  rather  than  just  taking  it  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  do  you  carry  it  over?  I  notice  that  the 
amount  of  loss  for  1945  was  considerably  greater  than  the  amount 
of  gain  that  you  have  for  1946. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  But  this  loss  might  be  the  result  of  all 
4  years. 
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Senator  Ellender.  What  I  am  driving  at — what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  actually  making  the  profits,  excluding  its  losses  in  subsidies. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  I  can  show  you  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  chart  does  not  show  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  one  here  that  I  think  will  show  it  to  you,  Senator. 
If  not,  we  will  refer  back  to  this  one,  if  it  does  not  answer  your  question . 

Senator  Ellender.  All  right. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  chart  is  the  cumulative  operating  residts,  ex¬ 
cluding  subsidy  costs,  to  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  from  1934  to  date. 
There  again,  because  of  this  pricing  arrangement,  you  do  not  know 
until  after  you  completely  clean  up  your  inventories  whether  you 
actually  made  money  or  not.  So  at  the  end  of  each  year,  when  we 
invoice  our  stocks  and  put  a  price  on  them  to  the  extent  that  we  put 
the  price  too  low,  it  would  show  a  loss,  or  if  we  put  it  too  high,  it  could 
show  a  profit,  but  it  would  be  a  fictitious  one. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  you  still  have  the 
goods  on  hand  and  cannot  tell  what  you  losses  are  until  you  actually 
dispose  of  them? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Now,  we  are  down  to  very  low  stocks  or  starting  up.  Now  is  a 
pretty  good  time,  and  I  think  I  have  the  figures  to  show  that  the  ■ 
Corporation  is  in  pretty  good  shape  financially. 

This  is  just  a  cumulative  chart. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  spite  of  the  losses  on  your  subsidy  program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No.  If  the  amount  required  to  handle  the  subsidy 
programs  is  returned  to  us,  we  would  be  in  very  good  shape. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  there  any  logical  reason  why  these  subsidy  costs 
should  be  included  in  the  accounts  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  did  not  think  so.  I  never  did  think  so. 

Senator  Ellender.  RFC  did  not  want  them. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Some  of  us  suggested  that  subsidies  be  handled  by  direct 
appropriations. 

Senator  Kem.  In  your  judgment  that  would  be  the  sound  way  to 
do  it? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  at  that  time  something 
needed  to  be  done  very  promptly,  and  nobody  could  estimate  what  the 
total  cost  would  be.  So  Commodity  Credit  Coropration  was  just 
authorized  to  pay  it  and  bring  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Dodd,  do  you  not  think  that  because  of 
your  set-up  the  program  has  cost  the  Government  much  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  have,  had  you  reestablished  another  agency? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  it  was  best  to  handle  it  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  because  you  were  dealing  directly  with  farmers  or  food 
processors. 

Senator  Kem.  But  not  necessarily  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  necessarily  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  It  could  have  been  handled  through  the  Department. 
It  was  the  same  whether  they  appropriated  the  money  and  gave  it 
to  us  who  handle  it,  or  used  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Kem.  What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  in  mind  is, 
perhaps,  using  your  organization  for  the  purpose  of  disbursing  these 
subsidies  to  cut  down  the  overhead. 
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Senator  Ellender.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dodd.  No  question  about  that. 

Senator  Kem.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dodd.  No  question  about  that. 

This  is  our  total  capital  impairment  cumulative  from  1937,  after 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  This  yellow  is  the  appraised  loss  by 
the  Treasury.  The  green  is  our  appraisal  of  the  losses. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? . 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  Treasury  looked  over  our  assets  and  they  put  their 
estimate  of  what  the  collateral  was  worth.  The  yellow  is  their 
appraisal  and  the  green  is  ours. 

You  will  notice  as  we  get  along  here  to  the  later  days  of  the  pro¬ 
gram— 1945-46 — that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  what  the 
Treasury  figures  our  assets  are  worth  and  what  we  do.  But  there  was 
some  difference,  as  long  as  we  moved  along  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

This  is  total  capital  impairment — and  keep  in  mind  we  price  our 
commodities  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  and  turn  them  in. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  subsidy 
program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  not  a  thing. 

The  yellow,  I  want  to  make  clear,  is  the  Treasury’s  appraisal  of  our 
operating  losses.  This  is  what  they  think  our  cumulative  loss  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  to  date — -this  little  yellow 
line  here— in  1945. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  figured  no  loss  at  all  through  1946? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  green  has  the  subsidy  in  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  understand  that.  But  the  top  part  does  not 
make  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  complete.  This  includes  capital  impairment. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  includes  subsidies  and  everything  else? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Dodd,  it  is  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  yet. 
You  have  there  2  colors,  green  and  yellow.  Now  take  1938,  the  first 
year  indicated:  The  Department’s  estimate  of  loss  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  loss,  and  the  Treasury  admitted  that  you  were 
correct  but  they  insisted  that  the  loss  was  two  thirds  or  three-fourths 
more  than  you  certificated.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  on  the  inventory.  That  is  on  their  appraisal 
of  our  stocks. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  you  had  a  larger  loss  from  their  viewpoint 
than  from  your  records? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  Take  1946. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  have  not  received  it  for  1946  yet. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  that,  1945? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  next  one  is  1946? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  But  there  is  no  yellow  on  top  of  this.  We  have 
not  received  the  Treasury  Department  appraisal  report. 

Senator  Thomas.  Let  us  take  1945.  You  estimate  a  total  loss  for 
1945. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  cumulative  up  to  date. 

Senator  Thomas.  All  the  time  the  Treasury  shows  that  your  loss  is 
a  little  greater  than  your  estimate.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  The  green  figure  is  the  actual  cumulative  loss  on 
operations  and  takes  into  account  any  possible  losses  on  the  inventories 
on  hand.  The  Treasury  figure  takes  into  account  possible  losses  on 
inventory,  which  were  valued  in  accordance - 

Senator  Thomas.  Take  1945.  The  Department  admits  you  had 
a  loss. 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  cumulative  loss  up  to  here  in  1945,  the  Treasury 
says  that  because. of  the  way  we  priced  our  stocks  we  may  have  to 
take  a  loss  on  our  inventory. 

Senator  Thomas.  A  little  larger  than  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  larger  than  our  estimate. 

If  we  sell  our  inventory  at  our  own  figures  or  above,  you  would 
wipe  this  out.  If  we  do  not,  the  yellow  would  be  correct. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  might  get  two  ideas  from  that  chart:  That 
the  green  is  your  loss,  and  that  the  yellow  is  your  loss.  In  1945  the 
total  loss  to  date — the  Treasury  concurs  that  you  had  a  loss  to  date 
of  the  amount  shown  in  green  and  they  put  a  little  yellow  on  there 
stating  that  your  loss  is  greater  than  you  show. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  might  suffer  a  loss  on  inventory.  They  accept  our 
inventory,  and  accept  our  pricing,  and  say  you  may  have  it  priced  a 
little  high,  or  prices  may  drop  out,  or  you  may  get  a  fire. 

So  you  take  a  loss  on  your  inventory.  If  we  do  not  take  a  loss  on 
inventory,  if  we  are  able  to  turn  the  inventory  at  the  prices  we  have 
listed,  there  will  be  no  loss. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  not  think  this  chart  would  have  any  value, 
Mr.  Dodd,  as  long  as  you  included  the  subsidy,  and  the  Treasury  is 
going  on  the  profit  and  loss  on  your  commodity. 

Mr.  Dodd.  They  are  both  in  there. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  understand  you  are  trying  to  show  from 
that  chart  your  entire  losses,  but  you  are  going  to  have  a  separate 
chart  to  show  the  separate  losses. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  total  cumulative  capital  impair¬ 
ment  up  to  date. 

Senator  Thye.  In  other  words,  it  will  cost  the  United  States 
Treasury  over  $2,000,000,000,  as  indicated  on  the  left? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  have  lost  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  the  program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thye.  During  the  life  of  the  program  since  1938? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  Of  course,  your  losses  are  practically  all 
in  the  subsidy  operations. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Dodd,  can  you  not  let  us  have  at  this  time 
the  chart  showing  your  profits  from  your  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  operations  in  contrast  to  the  entire  losses? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  this  will  do  pretty  well  what  you  have  in  mind, 
Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  more  confusion  than 
ever,  now.  You  have  too  many  colors  on  that. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  your  cotton  program,  for  instance.  This  above 
the  line,  of  course,  is  profit,  and  that  below  the  line  is  loss. 

You  will  notice  the  amount  of  the  profit.  This  is  from  1933  through 
December  31,  1946. 
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These  columns  are  the  programs  by  commodity.  Here  is  the  total 
of  the  operating  loss  or  gain  since  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  at 
the  end  of  the  chart. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  does  not  include  subsidies? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  does  not  include  subsidies.  This  is  just  the  major 
commodity  categories  other  than  subsidy. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  showing  what  the 
actual  losses  were  on  the  cotton,  grain,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  does  it  right  here. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  it  is  hard  to  determine  it.  I  thought  you 
had  it  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do.  Cotton  owned  and  pooled  sales,  this  first  column, 
had  a  gain  of  $211,735,000.  The  cotton  bartered  for  rubber  resulted 
in  a  gain  of  $11,055,500;  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  you 
know  are  the  ones  who  before  we  got  into  the  war,  bartered  some 
cotton  for  crude  rubber. 

Nobody  else  would  do  it,  and  we  did.  That  is  practically  the  only 
stock  pile  of  rubber  you  had  in  this  country  when  war  was  declared. 

This  is  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  next  is  all  others,  the  total  being 
$230,258,600. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  profit? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  was  the  total  profit. 

Against  that  we  have  an  export  differential  that  we  paid  here,  a 
loss  on  American  Egyptian,  that  we  had  to  produce  during  the  war 
and  could  not  get  it  imported,  we  had  to  obtain  burlap  and  jute  for 
cotton  bagging;  and  the  total  of  these  losses  was  $39,889,000. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  was  the  loss  you  took  in  1942,  for  instance, 
to  permit  American  cotton  to  go  into  the  Canadian  market  in  com¬ 
petition? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No.  That  is  another  program.  It  is  in  our  section 
32,  the  one  that  handled  the  export  programs. 

Senator  Aiken.  This  export  differential,  why  was  that? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  were  buying  some  and  selling  some  for  different 
operations  inside  the  United  States,  in  which  you  take  a  loss. 

It  leaves  a  net  gain  on  cotton,  exclusive  of  the  interest  and  the 
operating  expenses,  the  administrative  expenses  and  those  of  $190,- 
000,000,  practically.  I  think  it  nets  down  to  about  $135,000,000 
after  all  costs  are  off. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  of  net  money  that  the  Government 
made  on  this  cotton  program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  $130,000,000.  . 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  I  will  go  into  that  in  more  detail  later, 
Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  that  $190,000,000,  as  I  understand,  there 
was  quite  a  large  interest  charge  which  was  paid  over  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  So  that  the  Treasury  loaned  the  money  at  the 
price  probably  equal  to  what  that  money  cost  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  might  be  a  good  time  since  you  are  talking  about 
cotton,  to  get  into  that. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Not  particularly  that  I  am  anxious  to  talk 
about  cotton.  I  just  wanted  to  take  each  program  as  we  went  along, 
then  at  the  end  to  show  exactly  what  your  profits  and  losses  were, 
exclusive  of  your  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  the  thing  here  somewhere,  on  cotton  figures. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  you  have  given  enough  on  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  unless  somebody  else  wants  it. 

Senator  Hoey.  Those  are  the  general  figures. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  are  two  or  three  things  I  would  like  to  get  into  the 
record. 

During  the  period  from  1933  to  December  31,  1946,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  made  loans  on  31,348,000  bales  of  cotton,  having 
a  loan  value  of  over  $2,000,000,000.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
pledged  for  loans  amounted  to  19  percent  of  the  total  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  this  period.  That  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  cotton,  31,348,000  bales. 

Of  that  amount,  21,694,000  bales,  or  69  percent  of  our  total  loans, 
was  redeemed  for  cash.  In  other  words,  they  paid  off  their  notes. 
9,540,000  bales,  or  31  percent,  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation  or 
pooled  for  the  account  of  producers. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Dodd,  on  your  interest  charge,  how  much 
more  did  you  have  to  pay  the  Treasury  than  the  Treasury  had  to  pay 
for  its  interest  rates? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  cannot  answer  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  Treasury  made  a  profit  on  you,  did  it? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  do  not  know.  We  just  paid  the  1  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  get  it  for  a  little  less  than  that. 

Senator  Kem.  Not  on  the  average. 

Senator  Ellender.  On  short  loans. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  want  to  go  to  cotton  because  that  same  story  applies 
to  practically  all  the  other  basic  commodities.  It  is  a  difference  in 
the  volume. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  livestock,  which  is  next? 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  practically  all  wool.  Of  course,  at  this  time  it 
is  below  the  line. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  still  have  the  wool  on  hand? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  do.  Because  of  the  law  we  have  we  cannot  sell 
wool  for  less  than  parity 'so  we  continue  to  pile  it  up. 

Senator  Young.  We  continue  to  import,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  The  chart  will  show  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  does  the  inventory  loss  show  there?  It 
is  an  inventory  loss,  is  it  not?  That  is,  on  the  way  you  pay  and  what 
the  current  price  is. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  the  loss  on  the  sales.  It  is  $37,000,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  notice  you  have  grain  there. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  shows  a  loss  also,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  All  of  your  loaning  operations  show  a  profit,  with 
exception  of  corn.  Corn  shows  a  little  loss. 

But  your  grain  that  was  subsidized  for  feed  takes  off  your  loss,  i 
Also  in  this  loss  here  is  your  loss  on  capitalizing  grain  bins. 

Senator  Ellender.  Give  us  your  total  gains,  if  any.  « 
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Mr.  Dodd.  Our  total  profits  to  date,  that  is  column - 

Senator  Ellender.  On  all  those  commodities. 

Mr.  Dodd.  This  is  on  everything,  all  of  our  operations. 

Our  total  profit  is  $228,345,800. 

Our  total  losses,  these  across  here,  are  $95,568,700. 

Our  net,  $132,867,100. 

Senator  Ellender.  Does  that  take  into  account  the  storage  and 
the  interest  charges,  and  everything  else,  or  must  you  deduct  from 
that  amount  those  charges? 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  would  have  to  deduct  administrative  and  interest 
expenses,  but  many  of  your  storage  charges  are  in  here  because  of  the 
facts  you  pay  the  storage  charges  when  you  move  the  grain  or  cotton. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  included  in  your  administrative  ex¬ 
penses?  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  would  be  personnel  and  storage  that  you  pay  on 
stocks  for  storage  before  you  move  the  commodity. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  would  amount 
to? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  believe  I  have  that. 

Senator  Kem.  Does  this  include  the  interest  charges  that  you  pay? 
Is  this  deducted? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  That  includes  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  would  be  the  approximate  amount  of 
net  profit  that  you  could  show  in  your  operations  from  creation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until  up  to  now,  exclusive  of  the 
subsidy  losses? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  do  not  have  each  operation  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  separate. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  asking  for  each.  I  am  asking  for  the 
total. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Your  subsidy  programs  are  in  there,  handled  by  the 
same  personnel,  your  foreign  procurement  is  in  there,  handled  by  the 
same  personnel.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  that  this  program  costs  “X” 
cents  and  this  one  costs  “Y.” 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  have  no  doubt  though,  that  there  is  a 
net  profit  if  you  exclude  your  subsidy  program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  also  have  at  the 
present  time — we  have  recommended  that  we  turn  into  our  profit 
account — an  amount  that  we  set  up  as  a  reserve  on  these  farm-pro¬ 
curement  programs  in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  It  is  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  money.  We  set  it  up  on  each  one  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  and  we  charged  for  the  operation  1  or  2  percent  to  cover  con¬ 
tingencies  and  to  guarantee  that  we  don’t  incur  a  loss. 

Now  that  these  are  all  liquidated,  we  would  like  to  turn  it  into  our 
profit-and-loss  account  and  get  rid  of  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  what  extent  has  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  capital  been  impaired? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  is  now  impaired  by  the  amount  of  this  $830,000,000 
that  is  still  due  on  the  subsidy  bill. 

Senator  Ellender.  Your  capital  was  what? 

Mr.  Dodd.  $100,000,000. 

But  we  have  borrowing  authorization  for  $4,750,000,000. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  have  there,  Mr.  Dodd,  the  contribution  of 
$25,000,000  to  the  war  effort  in  the  hemp  and  milkweed  program. 
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Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  was  purely  on  account  of  the  war  effort? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  you  will  recall,  Senator  Aiken,  that  we  asked  a 
year  ago  for  about  a  billion  dollars  of  war  funds  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  because  we  thought  these  opera¬ 
tions  in  hemp  and  other  commodities  and  other  programs  were  actually 
a  war  program  that  should  be  paid  for  out  of  your  war  appropriations 
and  not  because  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operations. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  do  not  think  Congress  places  any  prices  on 
milkweed  floss. 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  but  we  had  to  have  milkweed  floss  or  you  would 
not  have  any  life  preservers. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  wish  you  would  clarify  something  for  me. 

Previous  charts  showed  a  loss  in  your  subsidy  program  of  about 

$2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  is  a  little  more  than  that. 

Our  total  loss  on  subsidy  operations  to  date,  to  December  31,  is 
$2,136,414,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  your  losses  had  been  that  great,  and  your 
capital  was  $100,000,000  from  the  beginning,  why  is  it  that  the  im¬ 
pairment  is  only  $800,000,000? 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  has  been  appropriated,  or  notes  canceled,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,322,171,965. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  was  that  accomplished? 

Mr.  Dodd.  By  direct  appropriation  or  by  cancellation  of  notes. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  the  Congress  has  already  taken 
care  of  that  amount? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct.  You  recall  those  figures  I  read  a  while 
ago? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Two  of  the  years  in  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  old  law  was  required  on  March  31  to  turn  over 
to  the  Treasury  any  profit  we  had.  We  did  in  two  different  years 
turn  over  a  substantial  profit,  one  of  $27,000,000  and  one  of 
$43,000,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  So  that  in  order  to  wipe  out  your  entire 
indebtedness,  let  us  put  it  that  way,  it  would  require  $800,000,000? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  Your  original  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000 
would  still  remain  as  is? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  And  your  borrowing  power  would  be 
$4,750,000,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  sufficient,  or  are  you  asking  for  more, 
or  less? 

Mr.  Dodd.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  market  prices  will  do  when  you 
get  into  this  postwar  period  of  buying  crops  then  I  can  answer  that 
better. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  change  at  this 
moment? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  can  handle  it. 

Senator  Kem.  Do  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Dodd,  whether  that  item 
is  in  the  President’s  budget? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kem.  At  what  amount? 

Mr.  Dodd.  $830,000,000. 

That  is  just  to  restore  the  capital. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  not  new. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  not  a  new  appropriation. 

Senator  Kem.  It  has  to  he  dug  up  by  the  taxpayers,  though. 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  I  think  it  is  already  on  the  debt  side  of  the  book. 
It  is  already  taken  into  account  as  an  expenditure  before.  This  is 
only  a  cancellation  of  the  notes. 

Senator  Young.  Before  you  go  back  to  that  chart,  Mr.  Dodd,  you 
figured  that  there  was  a  net  loss  on  consumer  subsidies  of 
$2,136,000,000.  Is  that  aside  from  RFC? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  These  are  the  losses  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Young.  I  imagine  then,  the  total  subsidy  to  the  consumers 
would  amount  to  $5,000,000,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  would  not  know  that. 

Senator  Young.  A  part  of  the  loss  of  $7,800,000,000  as  of  July  1, 
next,  is  part  of  that  consumer  subsidy? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

This  is  the  subsidy  cost,  Senator  Young,  which  shows  you  the  total 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  subsidy  cost.  These  are  the  fluid 
milk,  chedclar  cheese,  dairy  production.  You  can  see  the  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  itself  is  well  over  $1,000,000,000. 

Senator  Kem.  You  have  not  taken  your  loss  on  the  wool  yet? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Net  yet. 

Senator  Kem.  That  is  the  reason  that  does  not  appear  there  in 
larger  amount? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  on  the  other  chart.  The  wool  showed  on  the 
other  chart.  It  is  not  a  subsidy  program  on  wool.  We  do  not  put  it  in 
the  subsidy  class  because  you  do  not  set  up  subsidies  for  that. 

You  can  see  what  the  dairy  was,  Senator  Aiken.  Your  total  dairy 
subsidy  was  $1,322,000,000. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  realize  the  dairy  price  is  not  protected  by  the 
Steagall  amendment. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  important  and  very 
interesting  to  us  all.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  ask 
Mr.  Dodd  tb  hurry  through  it,  and  we  had  better  take  an  adjournment 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  convening  now,  and  come  back  some 
other  time. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  Senators  cannot  be  here  tomorrow. 
We  thought  maybe  we  would  have  the  next  session  on  Wednesday. 
How  is  that? 

!  Senator  Kem.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  then  until  Wednesday  at  10 
o’clock. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  want  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  have  a  committee  meeting  at  that  time.  I  am  sorry  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  Wednesday  at  10  o’clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11:55  a.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken,  to  recon¬ 
vene  Wednesday,  February  26,  1947,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1947 


United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agricultrue  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room 
324,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Arthur  Capper  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Capper  (chairman),  Aiken,  Kem,  Thye,  Thomas, 
Lucas,  and  Hoey. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Before  we  start  off  I  would  like  to  insert  the  report  on  Senate  bill 
350,  which  is  the  measure  before  the  committee  this  morning.  This 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Dodd,  Acting  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  make  it  part  of  the  official 
record  at  this  time,  and  I  believe  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  interested.  It  says: 

February  24,  1947. 

Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate 


Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  January  25  requesting  a  report  on  S.  350,  which 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  until  June  30,  1949,  has  been  received. 

The  life  of  the  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  Government  expires  under 
present  legislation  on  June  30,  1947.  This  Department  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
continuation  of  the  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  Government. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  provides  that  all  wholly  owned  Government  corporations  operating  under 
State  charters  shall  obtain  Federal  charters  by  not  later  than  June  30,  1948.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  it  is  planned  to  submit  shortly  a  proposed  Federal  charter  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

Although  the  passage  of  the  above  bill  would  provide  the  desired  continued 
authority  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  it  would  be  our  preference  that 
consideration  first  be  given  to  a  Federal  charter  for  the  Corporation  to  enable 
long-range  planning  as  to  methods  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  agricultural 
programs  now  conducted  through  the  Corporation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  informally  advised  us  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely, 

N.  E.  Dodd,  Acting  Secretary. 


Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  that  report  recommend  that 
we  consider  the  charter  first  and  approve  the  charter,  if  possible,  then, 
after  the  charter  is  approved  enact  legislation  to  continue  the  life  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  question  of  Mr.  Dodd,  if  he  would  care  to 
answer  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  NORRIS  E.  DODD,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  we  did  not  recommend  either  way.  It  is  up  to 
you,  we  think,  because  of  the  Corporation  Control  Act  that  was  passed 
in  1945;  it  requires  all  Government  corporations  to  have  a  Federal 
charter  before  June  30,  1948. 

We  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  consider  a  Federal  charter  rather 
than  a  simple  extension.  It  is  up  to  you  people,  whatever  you  prefer 
to  do. 

Senator  Thomas.  W7hat  is  wrong  with  passing  this  bill  if  the 
Congress  thinks  it  is  wise,  and  then  having  a  longer  life,  prepare  your 
application  to  Federal  charter,  try  to  get  it,  and  organize  then  under 
the  law  as  extended? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  would  give  you  more  time,  Senator,  to  consider 
the  Federal  charter.  A  simple  extension  would  then  enable  you  to 
continue  while  you  are  considering  the  Federal  charter,  which  might 
be  somewhat  of  an  advantage. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  the  Congress  can  consider  a  bill  of  only 
four  or  five  lines  and  get  it  passed  much  more  quickly  than  it  could  by 
considering  maybe  the  text  of  a  Federal  charter,  which  might  be  some¬ 
what  complicated. 

If  we  can  get  this  bill  through,  then  the  Congress  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  can  work  out  the  Federal  charter  with  more  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  not  be  much  trouble  about  getting  this 
through. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dodd  has  a  further  statement  to  say,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dodd.  If  you  want  me  to  proceed  further  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it.  That  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  something  further  to  state,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  it.  You  made  a  part  of  your  statement  the  other 
day 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  still  have  some  charts  I  have  not  explained. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  take  up  much  time? 

Mr.  Dodd.  About  as  much  time  as  it  took  the  other  day,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  We  would  like  to  know  all  there  is  to  know,  if  that 
is  possible.  We  have  representatives  of  the  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau 
here,  who  want  15  minutes  apiece. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  a  short  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  take  up  Mr.  Dodd’s  testi¬ 
mony  further  I  have  a  telegram  here  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  It  is  from  Air.  Frank  Theis,  of  Kansas 
City,  a  prominent  grain  man  in  Kansas  City.  He  says: 

Would  greatly  appreciate  your  assistance  urging  Senate  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  postponing  hearings  Commodity  extension  legislation  from  this  week  until 
week  of  March  10  as  requested  Chairman  Woodworth,  of  our  National  Grange 
Trade  Council,  which  will  give  us  reasonable  time  to  secure  witnesses  and  prepare 
statements  of  our  position  on  this  important  legislation. 

He  says,  “postpone  the  hearings.”  I  take  it  he  means  that  the 
hearings  bo  continued  until  he  has  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  the 
week  of  March  10.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  that  being  done? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  have  the  planting  season  coming  on.  The 
farmers  want  to  know  where  they  are  going  to  stand. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telgram  very 
much  similar  to  that  which  Senator  Kem  just  read  to  you  and  it  is 
signed  by  F.  Peavey  Heffelfinger,  president  of  the  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  National  Association  and  they  ask  if  we  might  continue  this 
hearing  until  at  least  the  week  of  March  10,  in  order  that  they  could 
prepare  themselves  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  appeal  to  the  committee?  What 
do  you  think  about  it,  Senator  Thomas? 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  all  right  if  they  have  any  reason  for  asking 
for  the  continuation.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
or  for  the  bill,  or  whether  they  want  amendments.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  point  is  that  they  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Kem.  I  cannot  advise  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
that.  I  think,  however,  that  what  they  mean  to  do  is  to  propose 
some  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  fighting  the  bill? 

Senator  Kem.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  any  information  that 
they  are. 

The  Chairman.  As  near  as  I  can  learn,  most  everybody  is  for  this 
program. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  one  point  that  they  are  in  opposition  to, 
and  that  is  to  the  continued  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credti  Corpora¬ 
tion  going  out  into  the  market  and  buying  commodities  and  reselling 
them.  They  have  no  objection  as  far  as  I  know  to  buying  commodi¬ 
ties  and  turning  those  over  to  Federal  agencies  to  be  sent  abroad, 
but  they  do  object  to  this  organization  being  in  competition  with 
them  in  handling  and  trading  in  our  own  domestic  commodities. 

That  is  my  understanding.  I  may  be  in  error. 

Senator  Thye.  You  are  correct  on  that,  Senator,  so  far  as  those  who 
have  contacted  and  discussed  this  question  with  me. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dodd  what  the  effect  of 
delay  would  be  on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program.  I 
think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  you  could  answer  that  about  as  well  as  I,  Mr. 
Senator.  The  planting  season  is  pretty  close  at  hand.  We  have  to 
get  out  an  announcement  of  support  programs.  As  long  as  legislation 
is  not  completed  that  extends  the  life  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  we  have  to  put  a  note  on  it  and  say  these  programs  are  dependent 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  We  can 
do  that  all  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  representatives  of 
the  farm  organizations  here,  what  they  think  about  it.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  lot  of  people. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  A.  O’NEAL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 

FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION,  MUNSEY  BUILDING,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  would  say  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake  to  do  it. 
I  can  see  the  point  Senator  Thomas  is  bringing  out  here,  when  it 
ought  to  take  them  that  long.  They  have  been  complaining  about 
that  for  a  long  time,  as  you  know.  They  complained  to  you. 
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I  think  the  whole  basic  foundation  of  the  agriculture  program  is  so 
important  I  certainly  would  not  delay  it  that  long.  I  think  it  is  vital 
to  us  all  to  know  just  what  you  are  going  to  do,  as  Air.  Dodd  says. 
You  have  to  make  the  announcement,  and  the  sun  will  not  wait,  and 
the  ground  will  not  wait,  and  the  farmers  have  to  go  to  work. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  O’Neal.  We  heard  the 
same  complaints  over  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  the  Grange  represented  here? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  the  Farmers  Union  represented  here? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Aiken.  I  understand  Mr.  Woodworth  is  in  town  today 
and  might  appear  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  he  might  get  here  today? 

Air.  Dodd.  He  probably  could  not  get  here  today.  But  probably 
by  tomorrow  afternoon  he  might  be  able  to. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  every  citizen  and  every  company  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  before  congressional  committees  upon  pending  legis¬ 
lation.  At  the  same  time  I  think  they  should  be  reasonable  in 
appearing  with  the  evidence  they  desire  to  present. 

I  suggest  we  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  desire  to 
put  on,  and  then  let  the  chairman  decide  the  matter.  It  is  always 
up  to  the  chairman  to  call  the  committee  when  he  sees  fit.  We  can 
go  ahead  today  and  hold  a  hearing  and  accomplish  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  let  the  chairman  call  another  meeting  when  the  witnesses 
are  ready  to  appear.  But  I  think  they  should  be  here  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  have  the  amendments  to  propose  and  do  not 
have  the  amendments  in  shape.  They  might  at  least  appear  before 
the  committee  and  give  the  substance  of  what  they  intend  to  propose. 
It  is  possible  that  the  committee  will  say  we  are  not  going  to  entertain 
that  now.  We  are  working  against  time. 

Or  it  is  possible  that  we  would  say  go  ahead  and  in  the  next  2  or 
3  days  have  them  prepare  the  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  calling  a  committee  together  just  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  their  statements?  If  they  come  tomorrow  we  can 
call  the  committee  again,  otherwise  wait  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  say  we  might  get  them  before  us  to  tell  us 
the  substance  of  their  testimony,  and  if  they  have  objections  to  the 
bill  as  written,  to  tell  us  what  their  objections  are,  even  though  they 
do  not  have  any  proposed  amendments  written  out  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  leave  it  that  way. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  suggest  we  go  ahead  this  morning  and  make 
all  the  progress  we  can,  and  then  you  handle  the  matter  as  you  see 
proper. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dodd? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  a  statement  which  reviews  the  creation,  purpose, 
financial  structure,  management  and  operation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  laws  that  direct  and  limit  its  operations. 
I  would  like  to  submit  that  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
it  will  be  helpful  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee  if  they  have 
access  to  this  information. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  go  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

CREATION  AND  PURPOSES 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  created  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  6340,  dated  October  16,  1933,  issued 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  section  2  (a)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16,  1933  (4S  Stat.  195).  The  act  of  January  31, 
1935  (49  Stat.  1),  directed  that  the  Corporation  should  “continue  until  April  1, 
1937  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  President  by  Executive  order,  to 
be  an  agency  of  the  United  States.”  The  Corporation  has  been  continued  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  30,  1947,  by  successive  amendments  to 
the  act  of  January  31,  1935  (50  Stat.  5,  53  Stat.  510,  55  Stat.  498,  57  Stat.  566, 
57  Stat.  643,  58  Stat.  105,  59  Stat.  50;  15  U.  S.  C.  1940  ed.  Sup.  V,  713).  By 
section  401  of  the  President’s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  (5  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed., 
133t,  note)  and  section  501  of  the  President’s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1946, 
the  Corporation  was  made  a  part  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  given  the  responsibility  of  general 
direction,  supervision,  and  administration  of  its  operations. 

The  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  authorizes  the  Corporation, 
among  other  things,  to  engage  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  and  other  activities 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities,  products  thereof,  and  related  facilities. 
These  charter  powers  have  enabled  the  Corporation  to  engage  in  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting  farm  income  and 
prices,  and  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  balanced  and  adequate  supplies,  and 
facilitating  the  orderly  distribution,  of  agricultural  commodities,  products  thereof, 
foods,  feeds,  and  fibers.  During  the  war  emergency  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Crecit  Corporation  have  played  a  vital  role  in  increasing  production, 
stabilizing  prices,  assuring  adequate  supplies,  and  facilitating  the  efficient  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  commodities,  products  thereof,  foods,  feeds,  and  fibers. 


•  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATES  AND  LIMITATIONS 


Many  of  the  Corporation’s  operations  have  been  carried  out  in  response  to 
specific  congressional  mandates.  The  Congress  has  also  placed  certain  specific 
limitations  upon  the  operations  of  the  Corporation. 

Although  prior  to  1938  the  Congress  did  not,  by  legislation,  deal  with  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  Corporation’s  price  support  operations,  Congress  has  since 
enacted  legislation  which  has  largely  shaped  such  operations.  The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  1302;  7  U.  S.  C.,  1940 
ed.,  Sup.  V,  1359),  directed  the  Corporation  to  make  nonrecourse  loans  to  pro¬ 
ducers  on  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  peanuts  in  the  absence  of  producer  disapproval 
of  marketing  quotas,  at  rates  varying  from  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  the  commodity,  and  authorized  the  Corporation  to  make  nonrecourse 
loans  available  to  producers  on  other  agricultural  commodities,  including  dairy 
products,  at  rates  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  approved 
by  the  President.  The  act  of  May  26,  1941,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed., 
Sup.  V,  1330,  1340),  directed  the  Corporation,  in  the  absence  of  producer  disap¬ 
proval  of  marketing  quotas,  to  make  loans,  with  certain  exceptions,  upon  the 
1941  through  1946  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  at 
.the  rate  of  85  percent  of  parity.  This  act,  however,  was  superseded  by  section  8 
of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V, 
968),  which  requires,  with  certain  exceptions,  that  loans  be  made  to  producers 
upon  any  crop  (unless  a  marketing  quota  for  the  crop  has  been  disapproved  by 
producers)  of  the  basic  commodities — cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts — harvested  after  December  31,  1941,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
2-year  period  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January  immediately  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  President,  by  proclamation,  or  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  declares  that  hostilities  in  the  present  war  have  terminated.  The 
rate  of  the  loan  is  required  to  be  90  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of  all  the  basic 
commodities  other  than  cotton  and  92%  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of  cotton. 
As  a  result  of  the  President’s  proclamation  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  World 
War  II  (December  31,  1946;  12  F.  IU  1),  the  Corporation’s  obligation  to  make  the 
loans  directed  by  section  8  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  will  end 
with  the  1948  crops,  and  loans  on  the  commodities  involved  would  thereafter  be 
governed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  act 
of  July  28,  1945  (7  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  1312,  note)  directs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  beginning  with  the  1945  crop,  to  make  loans  available  upon 
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fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  and  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco,  if  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas,  at  a  loan  rate  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  loan  rate 
for  hurley  tobacco  in  the  case  of  fire-cured  tobacco,  and  at  a  loan  rate  equal  to 
66%  percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  burley  tobacco  in  the  case  of  dark  air-cured  and 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco. 

Section  4  (a)  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended,  the  so-called  Steagall 
amendment  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  713a-8  (a)),  requires  the  Corporation 
during  the  period  ending  December  31,  1948,  to  provide,  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
parity  or  comparable  price  for  producers  of  the  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  formal  public  announcement,  has 
requested  an  expanded  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  emergency. 
The  “Steagall  commodities”  are  .hogs,  eggs,  chickens,  and  turkeys,  milk  and 
butterfat,  dry  peas  of  certain  varieties,  dry  edible  beans  of  certain  varieties, 
soybeans  for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  American  Egyptian  cotton, 
potatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes. 

Section  4  (b)  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1941  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  713a-8  (b)), 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  lending  and  purchase  operations 
of  the  Department  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  the 
producers  of  commodities  other  than  the  basic  and  Steagall  commodities  to  a 
fair  parity  relationship  with  the  basic  commodities  and  the  “Steagall  commodities” 
to  the  extent  that  funds  for  such  operations  are  available,  after  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  operations  with  respect  to  basic  commodities  and  “Steagall  commodi¬ 
ties”  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand. 

The  limitations  placed  upon  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  by  the  Congress 
consist  principally  of  a  limitation  of  the  period  during  which  it  is  authorized  to 
function  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  of  limitations  upon  the  disposition 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  upon  the  payment  of  subsidies  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  price  ceilings.  By  limiting  the  period  during  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  authorized  to  function  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  obtain  congressional  action  at  least 
every  2  years,  authorizing  the  Corporation  to  continue  as  such  agency.  The  act 
of  July  12,  1945  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  713),  continued  the  Corporation 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  30,  1947. 

The  act  of  April  12,  1945,  also  prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  disposition 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  farm  commodities  at  less  than  the 
parity  or  comparable  price  for  a  period  of  2  years  after  the  war  (7  U.  S.  C.,  1940 
ed.,  Sup.  V,  1381,  note).  However,  it  permits  the  disposal  of  farm  commodities 
below  the  parity  or  comparable  price  if  they  have  substantially  deteriorated  in 
quality  of  if  there  is  danger  of  loss  or  waste  through  spoilage;  permits  the  sale 
of  farm  commodities  for  feed  at  less  than  parity,  except  that  wheat  cannot  be 
sold  for  feed  at  less  than  the  parity  price  for  corn;  permits  the  sale  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  below  parity  or  the  comparable  price  if  they  are  sold  for  seed  or  are 
sold  for  new  or  byproduct  uses  or,  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  for  the  extraction  of 
oil;  and  permits  sales  of  farm  commodities  for  export  at  less  than  parity. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  1630), 
also  contains  a  significant  exception  to  the  restriction  applicable  to  the  disposition 
of  farm  commodities.  That  act  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  dispose  of  or  cause 
to  be  disposed  of  for  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  goods  or  for  adequately  secured 
credit,  for  export  only,  and  at  competitive  world  prices,  any  farm  commodity  or 
product  thereof  without  regard  to  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
commodities  imposed  upon  it  bv  any  other  law.  No  food  or  food  product  may, 
under  the  act,  be  exported  if  there  is  a  domestic  shortage  or  need  of  any  such 
food  or  food  product. 

Section  2  (e)  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (50 
U.  S.  C.  App.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  902  (e)),  prohibited  the  Corporation  on  and 
after  June  30,  1945,  from  engaging  in  subsidy  operations  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  price  ceilings.  This  prohibition,  however,  was  relaxed  by  section  3  of  the 
act  of  April  12,  1945,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  713,  note;  60 
Stat.  57),  and  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  25,  1946  (60  Stat.  664),  which  author¬ 
ized  the  Corporation  to  engage  in  subsidy  operations  within  specified  limitations. 

The  Congress  has  also  taken  action  to  make  certain  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  not  suffer  losses  in  connection  with  its  operations  undertaken 
to  supply  other  Government  agencies  with  their  food  requirements.  Thus 
section  4  of  the  act  of  July  16,  1943  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  7l3a-9), 
requires  that  the  Corporation  be  fully  reimbursed  for  services  performed,  losses 
sustained,  operating  costs  incurred,  or  commodities  purchased  or  delivered  to 
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or  on  behalf  of  any  Government  agency,  from  the  appropriate  funds  of  such 
agency. 

The  Corporation  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  (31  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V,  841),  which  requires  submission  by  the  Cor- 
porition  to  the  Congress,  for  its  approval,  of  an  annual  budget  program,  and 
provides  for  a  commercial  type  audit  of  the  Corporation’s  financial  transactions 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  audit  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  were  adopted  by  the  Congress  from  a 
prior  act  which  provided  for  a  commercial  type  audit  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V,  713).  This  latter  act  had  been 
developed  jointly  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
General  and  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

FINANCIAL  STRUCTURE 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  originally  capitalized  for  $3,000,000, 
subscribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  funds  for  such  subscription  were  derived  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorized  by  section  220  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (48 
Stat.  210)  and  made  by  the  Fourth  Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  year  1933  (48  Stat. 
274).  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  April  10,  1936  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V, 
713a) ,  the  Corporation’s  capitalization  was  increased  to  $100,000,000,  the  additional 
$97,000,000  of  the  Corporation’s  stock  being  acquired  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  By  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1938  (15  U.  S.  C., 
1940  ed.,  713a-3),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  were  directed  to 
transfer  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation  to  the  United  States. 
That  section  also  provided  that  all  rights  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
ownership  of  such  stock  should  be  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  by  such  officers  or  agencies  as  he  might  designate.  Executive  Order  8219, 
issued  August  7,  1939  (4  F.  R.  3565),  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  all  rights  arising  out  of 
the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  act  of 
March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.',  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V,  713a-l),  provides  for 
an  annual  appraisal  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  restore  the  amount  of  any  capital 
impairment  disclosed  by  the  appraisal  from  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose 
(15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V,  713a-l),  and  the  Corporation  is  directed  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  any  net  worth  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  (15 
U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V,  713a-2). 

The  act  of  February  18,  1946  (60  Stat.  6),  provided  that  the  $500,000,000  made 
available  by  the  Defense  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (59  Stat.  429),  as  a  reserve 
for  expenditure  for  postwar  price  support  of  Agriculture  should  be  paid  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Payment  has  been  made  by  the  Treasury  and 
the  $500,000,000  is  now  carried  by  the  Corporation  as  a  reserve  for  expenditure 
by  the  Corporation,  as  and  when  necessary,  for  the  postwar  price  support  of 
Agriculture. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat.  108),  authorized  the  Corporation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  bonds, 
notes,  debentures,  and  similar  obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000,  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  borrowing  power  of  the  Corporation  was  increased  by  suc¬ 
cessive  amendments  to  the  act  of  March  8,  1938  (53  Stat.  510,  54  Stat.  782,  55 
Stat.  498,  57  Stat.  566,  59  Stat.  50;  15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  7l3a-4>,  and 
now,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  April  12,  1945  (59  Stat.  50),  the  Corporation  is  author¬ 
ized  to  borrow  $4,750,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  8219, 
issued  August  7,  1939  (4  F.  R.  35651,  represents  the  United  States  as  the  sole 
owner  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  prescribes  the 
bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  and  elects  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
other  officials  of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  is  managed  by  an  active 
Board  of  Directors,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  Chairman.  The 
operations  of  the  Corporation  are  carried  out  through  the  facilities  and  personnel 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  other  than  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture,  are  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  seven  policy-making  officials  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation  are  also  officials  occupying 
responsible  positions  in  that  Administration. 

OPERATIONS 

The  current  operations  of  the  Corporation  group  themselves  into  the  following 
major  types  of  programs:  (a)  A  price-support  program;  (6)  a  supply  program; 
(c)  a  foreign  purchase  program;  ( d )  a  commodity  export  program;  (e)  a  subsidy 
program-  and  (/)  a  loan  program  for  agricultural  conservation  purposes. 

(a)  Price-support  program. — Under  its  price-support  program  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  through  loans,  purchases,  and  other  operations,  supports  the 
prices  of  various  agricultural  commodities.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
place  a  floor  under  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities  by  assuring  farmers  a 
minimum  price.  This  program  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  obtaining  the  expanded 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
war  emergency.  By  stabilizing  prices  during  the  postwar  period  the  program  will 
aid  farmers  in  reconverting  from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  production.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  carries  out  its  price  support  program  by  authority  of  its  charter  powers  to 
buy,  sell,  lend,  and  engage  in  other  activities  with  respect  to  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  their  products.  To  a  large  extent  the  Congress  has  by  specific  legis¬ 
lation  directed  that  these  charter  powers  be  used  to  support  the  price  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities.  This  legislation  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
that  part  of  this  statement  entitled  “Congressional  Mandates  and  Limitations.” 
ii*.  The  price-support  program  may  be  generally  divided  into  three  categories: 

(1)  Mandatory  loans  made  available  upon  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton, 
peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat— in  accordance  with  section  8  of  the  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  968),  and  the 
act  of  July  28,  1945  (7  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  1312,  note). 

(2)  Mandatory  price  support  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations 
pursuant  to  section  4  (a)  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended,  the  so-called 
Steagall  amendment  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  713a-8  (a)),  with  respect  to 
the  following  “Steagall  commodities”:  Hogs,  eggs,  chickens,  and  turkeys,  milk 
and  butterfat,  dry  peas  of  certain  varieties,  dry  edible  beans  of  certain  varieties, 
soybeans  for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  American-Egyptian  cotton, 
potatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes. 

(3)  Price-support  operations  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities  other 
than  those  required  to  be  carried  out  by  section  8  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942, 
as  amended,  the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  and  section  4  (a)  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1941, 
as  amended,  such  as  operations  with  respect  to  wool,  naval  stores,  sugar  beets, 
sugarcane,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  processing,  and  many  other  agricultural 
commodities  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  Sup.  V,  713a-8  (b)). 

In  carrying  out  its  price-support  program  the  Corporation  utilizes  normal 
trade  facilities  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent.  Thus,  where  loans  are  made 
to  farmers  the  Corporation  makes  use  of  local  banks,  cooperatives,  and  other 
private  lending  agencies  by  entering  into  contracts  with  such  lending  agencies 
under  which  the  Corporation  agrees  to  take  over  loans  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Corporation’s  program.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  enters  into  contracts 
with  processors  and  dealers  under  which  they  buy  through  normal  trade  chan¬ 
nels  agricultural  commodities  at  support  prices  for  the  account  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  or  for  their  own  account.  In  the  latter  event  the  Corporation  generally 
agrees  with  the  processors  and  dealers,  upon  specified  terms  and  conditions,  to 
take  over  their  inventories  of  such  agricultural  commodities  or  products  processed 
therefrom,  or  otherwise  gives  them  protection  against  loss  arising  out  of  the 
purchase  of  commodities  at  the  support  prices. 

(b)  Supply  program. — Under  its  supply  program  the  Corporation  procures 
foods,  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof,  and  related  materials  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  United  States  Government  agencies, 
foreign  governments,  American  Red  Cross,  UNRRA,  and  other  similar  organi¬ 
zations.  The  centralization  of  such  procurement  operations  in  the  Corporation 
not  only  has  made  possible  increased  efficiency  through  pooled  operations  but 
also  has  enabled  such  operations  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  provides 
maximum  benefit  to  American  agriculture  by  coordinating  procurement  operations 
with  the  price-support  program.  The  Corporation’s  procurement  operations  are 
conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures  and  policies  calculated  to  protect  the 
Corporation  from  loss.  In  this  connection,  the  Congress,  by  section  4  of  the 
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act  of  July  16,  1943  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940 ed.,  Supp.  V,  713a-9),  specifically  required 
that  the  Corporation  be  fully  reimbursed  for  services  performed,  losses  sustained, 
and  operating  costs  incurred  on  commodities  purchased  or  delivered  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  Government  agency.  The  Corporation  also  procures  or  aids 
in  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  facilities  needed  by  farmers  in  connection 
with  the  production,  handling,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
their  products,  such  as  feed,  seeds,  grain  bins,  cotton  bagging,  fertilizers,  and 
insecticides.  It  also  procures  or  aids  in  the  procurement  of  foods  and  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  in  order  to  facilitate  distribution  or  to  meet 
anticipated  requirements  during  periods  of  short  supply. 

(c)  Foreign  purchase  program. — Under  its  foreign  purchase  program  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  purchases  abroad  such  foods,  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof,  and  related  facilities  as  are  needed  to  meet  emergent  requirements. 
These  purchases  have  consisted  largely  of  commodities  in  short  supply,  notably 
fats  and  oils,  sugar,  cocoa  beans,  pepper,  protein  meals,  tea,  and  rice.  Most  of 
the  purchases  implement  the  allocation  of  agricultural  commodities  in  short  world 
supply  made  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  April  28,  1942,  approved  “the  use  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  projects  involving 
the  acquisition,  handling,  and  disposition  of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
foreign  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States.”  On  May  16,  1942,  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  which  had  general  jurisdiction  over  foreign  economic  matters, 
designated  the  Corporation,  with  certain  exceptions,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive 
agency  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign  countries.  The 
foreign  purchase  program  of  the  Corporation,  with  the  exception  of  purchases  of 
sugar  in  Cuba  and  purchases  of  commodities  in  Canada,  was  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  b}'  Executive  Order  No.  9385  (8  F.  R.  13783), 
dated  October  6,  1943.  The  program  was  ordered  returned  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  Executive  Order  No.  9630  (10  F.  R.  12245),  dated  September  27, 
1945. 

(d)  Commodity  export  program. — Under  its  commodity  export  program  the 
Corporation  exports  or  causes  to  be  exported  agricultural  commodities  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  obtain  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricult  ural  commodities. 

Disposals  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  for  export  are  made 
at  competitive  world  prices,  which  are  below'  domestic  market  prices,  pursuant  to 
section  21  (c)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  1940  ed., 
Sup.  V,  1630  (c)).  That  section  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  dispose  or  cause 
to  be  disposed  of  for  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  goods  or  for  adequately  secured 
credit,  for  export  only,  and  at  competitive  world  prices  any  farm  commodity  or 
product  thereof  without  regard  to  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
commodities  imposed  upon  the  Corporation  by  any  law.  No  food  or  food  product, 
however,  may  be  disposed  of,  if  such  food  or  food  product  is  in  short  supply  or  its 
disposition  would  create  a  short  supply.  Disposals  under  this  authority  result  in 
a  loss  to  the  Corporation.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  section  21  (c)  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  ability  to  engage  in  export  operations  was  substantially  limited  by  the 
statutory  prohibition  against  sales  of  farm  commodities  below  the  parity  of  com¬ 
parable  price. 

(e)  Subsidy  program. — Under  its  subsidy  program  the  Corporation  makes 
payments  or  purchases  for  resale  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  price 
ceilings  established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Currently  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  carrying  out  subsidy  operations  only  with  respect 
to  sugar .  These  operations  are  being  carried  out  within  the  limitations  prescribed 
by  Congress  in  section  3  of  the  act  of  April  12,  1945,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.,  1940 
ed.,  Sup.  V,  713,  note;  60  Stat.  57),  and  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  25,  1946 
(60  Stat.  664). 

(/)  Loan  program  for  agricultural  conservation  purposes. — Section  391  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  1391), 
requires  the  Corporation  to  loan  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture' during  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
required  during  such  fiscal  year  to  make  Federal  crop  insurance  premium  advances, 
to  make  advances  pursuant  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  sections  8  and  12  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  in  connection  with 
programs  applicable  to  the  crops  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  ends,  and  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of  county  agricultural 
conservation  associations  for  the  calendar  year  in  wdiich  such  fiscal  year  ends.  The 
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sum  so  loaned  during  any  fiscal  year  is  required  to  be  transferred  to  the  annual 
appropriation  available  for  carrying  out  sections  7  to  17  of  such  act.  Repayment 
of  any  such  loan  is  directed  to  be  made  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  sections  7  to  17  of  such  act,  with  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  other  day  I  still  had  several  charts  that  give  a 
picture  of  the  operation.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  continued  with 
those? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  information  that 
would  be  helpful  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  so.  The  committee  would  have  to  be  the  judge 
after  they  see  one  or  two  more  charts. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  pretty  well  the  other  day.  You  made  a 
good  statement. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Then  I  will  con  inue  with  one  or  two  charts,  and  when¬ 
ever  you  have  enough,  I  will  stop. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  other  day  there  were  some  state¬ 
ments  that  had  to  do  with  the  total  amount  of  loss  or  gain  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  during  its  existence. 

From  1933  through  December  31,  1946,  our  total  losses,  excluding 
the  provision  for  anticipated  losses — we  carry  a  small  anticipated 
loss  reserve — was  $2,081,000,000.  Our  total  subsidy  payments  that 
more  made  during  wartime  were  $2,136,000,000.  That  leaves  a  profit 
from  operations,  other  than  subsidy  programs,  excluding  provisions 
for  the  anticipated  losses — the  anticipated  reserve  loss  I  mentioned— 
of  $55,000,000. 

This  profit  reflects  the  following:  Profit  on  all  programs  other  than 
subsidy  programs,  $133,000,000;  less  excess  overhead  expenses  over 
income,  $78,000,000;  which  still  leaves  a  net  of  $55,000,000. 

I  would  like  to  explain  this  $78,000,000.  I  told  you  the  other  day 
we  had  spent  $22,000,000  for  interest  in  the  last  3  years.  We  have 
carried  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  charts  and  rolls  all  of  the 
administrative  expenses  for  these  subsidy  payments.  You  can  see 
that  that  is  a  sizable  amount.  So  that,  if  we  had  been  reimbursed  for 
our  administrative  expenses  and  interest  on  the  subsidy  programs,  this 
figure  of  $55,000,000  would  have  been  a  good  deal  larger. 

I  thought  it  might  help  to  get  the  matter  clear  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  by  having  a  chart  of  that  kind. 

I  will  take  up  two  or  three  of  the  commodities  individually.  The 
total  line  is  the  total  production.  The  top  here  is  the  total  production 
of  the  commodity  in  that  particular  year. 

The  green  is  the  amount  of  wheat  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  either  in  wartime  or  since  wartime  for  these  emergency 
programs.  The  red  is  the  amount  pledged  for  loans  on  wheat.'  The 
black  line  is  the  market  price  and  the  dotted  line  is  the  loan  value. 

You  will  notice  in  1938  we  made  loans  on  a  very  small  amount  of 
wheat,  compared  to  the  total  production.  That  is  probably  true  in 
each  year,  although  we  got  up  fairly  close  to  half  of  it  in  1  or  2  years. 

You  will  notice  as  the  price  went  up  and  the  loan  values  are  higher, 
the  amount  on  which  we  made  loans  gets  exceedingly  less  in  each  year. 
I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  that,  except  perhaps  the  demand  was  so 
good  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  loans.  But  it  is  significant. 

While  prices  were  low  we  loaned  on  a  very  large  amount  of  wheat. 
As  prices  went  up,  it  goes  on  down. 
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This  is  loans  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
portion  liquidated  by  repayments  and  by  acquisition  of  collateral  by 
crop  years  1938  to  date,  on  wheat. 

The  yellow  is  liquidated  by  acquisi  .ion,  and  the  green  liquidated 
by  repayments  by  producers. 

You  will  notice  in  these  years  there  was  quite  a  large  amount  of 
liquidation  by  turning  the  collateral  over  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — that  was  1938,  1940,  and  1942. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  pool  the  wheat  turned  in  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  producers  in  satisfaction  of  their  notes. 
Most  times  we  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  producers  something 
in  excess  of  the  amount  that  the  wheat  was  turned  over  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for. 

Of  course,  in  the  past  year  or  18  months  there  has  been  no  turning 
over  of  collateral  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  do  you  account  for  so  much  wheat  being 
turned  over  in  1944? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Probably  wheat  in  out-of-the-way  spots  where  the 
market  price  was  not  as  high  as  they  could  get  to  turn  it  in  to  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  We  have  some  spots  in  the  United 
States  where  there  is  considerable  wheat  produced  but  sometimes 
there  is  not  a  cash  market  there  immediately  for  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  Does  that  represent  a  wheat  that  you  paid  a 
premium  on  in  1944  in  order  to  get  it  in? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No;  that  was  1945  and  1946.  There  was  no  premium 
on  wheat  in  1944. 

This  is  the  inventory,  average  market  price  and  loan  rate  by 
quarters,  1939  to  date,  on  wheat.  You  will  notice  the  years  are  broken 
into  quarters.  The  dotted  line  is  the  market  price  and  the  solid  lines 
are  loan  rates. 

You  will  notice  also,  at  the  beginning  of  some  of  these  y7ears  the 
market  price  was  lower  or  higher  than  the  loan  rate.  Here  in  1943 
the  first  quarter,  and  part  of  the  second  quarter,  the  loan  rate  was 
higher  than  the  market.  Then  the  market  came  up  above  and  it  has 
been  above  ever  since  except  for  a  period  here  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1944  when  they  just  about  got  together.  Since  that  time  the  market 
has  been  above. 

The  straight  or  solid  line  is  the  loan  rate  each  time.  The  same  was 
true  back  in  1941.  We  had  one  quarter  in  which  the  loan  rate  was 
higher  than  the  market  price.  In  1939  it  was  also  true.  It  was  true 
during  the  harvesting  period  in  1940. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  chart  shows  that  any  time  the  loan  rate  is 
above  the  market  rate,  the  market  rate  goes  up  to  meet  the  loan  rate. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  does  after  a  delay.  It  happened  in  a  few  years, 
particularly  in  the  Southwest,  where  the  market  comes  early. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  loan  rate  will  be  above  the  markets, 
but  after  a  short  time  the  market  goes  up  to  the  loan  level  or  above. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  shows  the  value  to  the  farmer  of  the  loan 
support  program. 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  top  of  these  columns  represent  our  inventories  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter.  You  notice  we  built  up  a  large  inventory 
during  this  period.  When  the  production  was  high  and  there  was  not 
much  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  the  market  rate,  you  will 
notice  that  they  were  pretty  close  together  at  all  times,  and  built  up  a 
pretty  good  inventory. 
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Then  during  the  war  years  when  the  demand  for  wheat  was  so  great, 
it  fell  down  until  today  we  have  a  very  low  inventory. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  the  loan  program,  without  question, 
has  been  of  benefit  to  the  producers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  only  to  the  producers  but  to  the  processors  and 
handlers  as  well,  because  it  has  tended  to  stabilize  markets.  I  think 
that  the  corn  processors  and  most  of  the  wheat  processors  would  agree 
with  me. 

This  is  the  same  picture  in  corn.  You  will  notice  that,  the  dotted 
line  is  our  loan  rate,  the  black  line  is  the  market  price,  and  the  red  is 
the  amount  that  we  put  on  the  loans.  The  small  amount  of  green  is 
the  procurement  in  the  last  few  years  for  foreign  governments,  or 
foreign  demand. 

We  will  not  take  any  more  time  on  this  chart  unless  there  are  some 
questions  on  it. 

This  chart  shows  the  portion  liquidated  by  returning  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  amount  liquidated  by  the  farmers  paying 
off  their  loans. 

This  chart  on  corn  shows  the  inventory  at  the  different  quarters. 
It  is  practically  the  same  story  as  the  wheat,  only  more  so.  You 
notice  when  we  got  into  1942 — since  that  time  the  inventory  has  gone 
rapidly  down. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  indicate? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  the  market  would  absorb  the  total  supply  if 
priced  higher  than  the  loan  rate. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  much  of  last  year’s  corn  crop  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers  now? 

Mr.  Dodd.  A  pretty  big  carry-over  at  the  present  time.  On 
January  1  we  had  the  largest  supply  of  corn  and  feed  grains  per 
animal  unit  of  record  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  the  price  has  remained  high  in  spite  of  the  fact 
there  has  been  an  oversupply. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  has  remained  fairly  stationary.  I  would  not  say 
there  was  an  oversupply. 

Senator  Aiken.  Oversupplied  compared  to  last  year. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  much  so  compared  to  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
and  the  amount  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  no  supply  great  enough  to  threaten  the  price 
level. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  They  had  a  loan  if  necessary  to  move 
under. 

This  chart  is  a  chart  on  cotton.  This  is  the  total  production  of 
cotton.  The  blue  is  the  amount  pledged  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  and  the  yellow  the  amount  purchased  by  Commo¬ 
dity  Credit  Corporation.  The  black,  straight  line,  is  the  average 
price  of  Middling,  and  the  dotted  line  the  loan  rate. 

You  notice  in  1936  there  was  no  loan,  following  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Since  that  time  the  percentage  of  the  crop  we  take  has 
been  a  very  small  amount.  This  year  was  probably  a  little  bit  larger. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton  crops  we  had,  perhaps  the  largest,  and 
the  percentage  might  be  a  little  higher. 

This  chart  is  the  same  chart  showing  the  amount  required  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  because  of  returning  collateral  to  the 
Corporation,  and  the  amount  of  repayment  by  farmers  on  cotton. 
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The  green  is  that  liquidated  by  repayment  and  the  yellow  is  what 
we  acquired  in  cotton  in  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  This  year,  1937, 
we  acquired  a  substantial  amount  of  cotton,  also  some  in  1943.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  able  to  return  some  of  this  cotton  which  has 
been  pooled,  and  a  good  deal  has  gone  to  export,  and  there  has  been 
a  substantial  return  over  and  abpve  the  amount  loaned. 

Senator  Thye.  When  you  return  it,  in  which  manner  and  with  whom 
do  you  deal  as  a  Federal  agency  in  the  disposal  of  that  cotton? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Sometimes  it  is  -sold  to  domestic  users  through  their 
brokers  or  direct.  Sometimes  it  is  exported. 

Senator  Thye.  In  other  words,  that  domestic  user  would  come  in 
and  place  an  order  with  you,  and  you  would  sell  direct  and  they 
would  pay  you  and  the  money  would  revert  to  your  bank? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Only  after  we  acquired  the  collateral. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  true.  But  there  would  be  no  one  in  the 
cotton  brokerage  that  would  have  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  you. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Thye.  They  could  bid  on  it  the  same  as  a  domestic  bidder. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Most  of  it  is  bid  on,  or  asked  for  in  bids  on  certain  lots. 
Anybody  can  bid  on  it. 

Senator  Thye.  Then  the  question  is,  What  is  the  complaint  that 
would  be  brought  to  you  by  the  trade  in  that  particular  commodity? 
That  you  had  stepped  in  and  became  the  agency  which  has  acquired 
the  cotton  and  then  you,  as  that  same  agency,  were  dealing  directly 
with  the  processor  or  the  exporter  or  the  foreign  country  that  has 
placed  an  order  with  you. 

You  are,  in  a  sense,  in  a  retail  market  as  well  as  in  the  brokerage 
and  the  wholesale  market.  I  have  heard  that  charge  made  against 
the  bank,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  charge  has  been  made  in  grain.  I  never 
heard  of  it  being  made  in  cotton. 

Senator  Thye.  1  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  In  cotton  we  had  an  export  program  in  effect  for  quite 
a  long  time,  in  which  any  broker,  any  dealer,  is  at  liberty  to  get  export 
orders,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  file  with  us  his  evidence  of  export,  and  he 
is  eligible  for  his  export  payment. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  much  foreign  grain  business,  Mr.  Secretary, 
are  you  doing  now? 

Air.  Dodd.  The  only  foreign  grain  business  we  are  doing  now  is  for 
the  occupied  areas. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  for  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  Also  a  very  little  bit  for  foreign  governments 
that  have  not  been  in  position  to  buy  on  their  own. 

Senator  Hoey.  A  moment  ago  you  said,  “This  year  we  acquired  so 
much.”  You  were  pointing  to  the  map  for  1937,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hoey.  The  record  should  show  “1937,”  and  not  “this 
year.” 

Air.  Dodd.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  I  was  pointing  to 
1937,  Senator. 

Senator  Hoey.  The  record  should  show  1937. 

Air.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  in  1937  we  acquired  this 
small  amount  that  was  repaid  by  producers,  paid  on  the  loan.  That 
is,  of  course,  because  the  market  price  would  not  take  it.  The  loan 
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rate,  you  will  notice,  came  together  here.  The  loan  rate  was  as  good 
a  market  as  they  could  find.  Perhaps  the  loan  rate  is  the  only  reason 
that  the  market  stayed  at  that  level. 

So  that  they  turned  the  cotton  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  liquidation  of  their  loan. 

Senator  Hoey.  Very  little  has  been  acquired  since  1936. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Except  for  1942.  There  was  a  sizable  amount  then. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  shows  that  when  the  market  price  drops  to 
the  loan  rate,  it  stops  falling. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

I  think  the  wheat  shows  it  the  clearest:  That  there  are  times  in  the 
market  in  wheat,  generally  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  when  the 
market  price  is  lower  than  the  loan  rate.  But  it  does  not  take  very 
long  to  get  the  two  adjusted. 

I  think  this  one  illustrates  it  clearly.  The  straight  line  is  the  loan 
rate,  and  the  dotted  line  the  market  price.  You  will  see  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  market  years  that  the  loan  rate  is  higher  then  the 
market  price.  I  think,  Senator  Thomas,  you  have  seen  it  several 
times  when  the  market  price  was  25  cents  below  the  loan  rate. 

There  is  not  much  wheat  sold.  It  goes  into  loan,  and  soon  the 
market  price  gets  above  the  established  loan  rate.  It  has  done  it  in 
quite  a  few  years  at  the  beginning  of  harvest. 

That  was  very  true  when  the  first  wheat  loan  was  set  up  in  1938  to 
1939,  that  the  market  price  was  considerably  below  the  loan  rate. 
But  it  soon  pulled  up  there. 

In  1944  you  will  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  really,  the  market  price  got  right 
down  to  the  loan  rate. 

This  chart  shows  the  same  thing  for  cotton.  You  will  notice  here 
in  all  of  this  period,  which  was  half  of  the  year  the  loan  rate  was  higher 
than  the  market  rate.  That  was  because  if  you  will  notice,  the  market 
price  was  lying  right  at  the  loan  level,  and  then  because  of  the  change 
in  the  parity  formula  we  were  required  to  raise  the  loan  rate  and  it  took 
the  market  some  time  to  come  up  there. 

Senator  Aiken.  Are  those  quarters  for  calendar  years? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

You  will  notice  every  time  that  the  loan  level  has  been  moved  it 
took  the  market  some  little  time  to  get  up  to  those  various  levels. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  the  present  parity  price  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  believe  about  26  or  27. 

On  wool,  the  red  is  our  purchases,  and  the  blue  is  our  sales.  This  is 
also  by  quarters,  each  year. 

The  black  line  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  dotted  line  is  the  parity  price  at  the  farm 
on  grease  basis.  Here  they  are  practically  together,  at  the  present 
time. 

This  is  the  average  June-December  price  for  1943,  and  then  we  took 
off  from  there. 

You  will  notice  that  in  wool  our  acquisitions  are  higher  than  our 
sales.  Very  few  quarters  but  what  we  bought  more  wool  than  we  sold. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  liquidating  some  wool.  This  one,  1946, 
is  an  exception.  We  had  one  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946  and  one  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1945.  With  those  two  exceptions,  we  bought 
more  wool  in  every  quarter  than  we  have  been  able  to  sell. 
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Senator  Thye.  I  think  Senator  Aiken  asked  a  question. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  we  asked  that  simultaneously. 

How  much  wool  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  a  chart  to  show  that. 

Senator  Thye.  In  the  sales  of  wool  that  you  are  making  right  now, 
are  you  recovering  that  which  you  have  in  the  wool  as  an  agency? 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  have  a  section  in  the  law  that  we  cannot  sell  wool 
or  any  of  these  commodities  domestically  at  less  than  parity. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  true.  But  nevertheless  you  have  some  wool 
on  hand  that  is  more  than  2  years  old,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  but  it  also  says  it  has  to  be  cost  plus  carrying 
charges. 

Senator  Thye.  In  other  words,  of  the  wool  that  you  have  on  hand, 
have  you  found  that  in  the  reappraisal  of  that  wool  that  you  had 
appraised  it  or  acquired  it  at  a  level  at  which  you  are  unable  to 
recover  that  which  you  actually  have  in  the  wool. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir,  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Thye.  You  are  taking  a  loss  on  that  wool? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir,  but  we  are  building  up  inventory. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  very  true.  But  you  can  build  it  up  so  high 
that  eventually  you  are  going  to  have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thye.  Where  has  the  domestic  market  received  its  supply 
of  wool  inasmuch  as  you  have  accumulated  this  vast  amount  of  wool 
in  storage? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  that  this  chart  will  show  that,  Senator. 

The  yellow  is  the  foreign  wool,  excluding  carpet  wool  in  the  low 
grades.  The  green  is  the  domestic.  The  top  of  the  columns  indi¬ 
cate  United  States  consumption.  The  solid  black  line  is  United 
States  production,  and  the  broken  line  is  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  acquisitions. 

You  will  notice  from  the  time  we  hit  over  here,  in  1943,  where  we 
just  about  hit  United  States  consumption - 

Senator  Thye.  You  mean  you  just  about  used  United  States  pro¬ 
duction.  You  said,  “United  States  consumption.”  Am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  I  am  wrong.  We  just  about  used  United  States 
production  at  this  point.  That  is  where  the  large  Army-Navy  con¬ 
tracts  for  clothing  and  blankets  were  in,  where  the  law  required  they 
use  domestic  wool. 

Since  that  time,  I  think  you  can  see  the  effect  of  our  require¬ 
ment  program  and  the  requirement  that  we  cannot  sell  below  parity 
or  cost 

Senator  Thye.  You  have  imported  wool  while  your  own  inventory 
was  exceedingly  high? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thye.  Wliat  is  the  ultimate,  so  far  as  you  can  see  it?  You 
are  right  in  an  inflated  era  of  time  now  from  the  standpoint  of  prices. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  we  have  to  be  given  authorization  to  sell  wool 
below  cost  or  below  parity  to  take  our  loss. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  these  questions,  Mr. 
Dodd.  Right  here  we  have  been  faced  with  a  scarcity  and  we  have 
had  an  exceptionally  high  woolen  cloths  market. 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  has  been  no  scarcity  of  wool.  We  have  had 
close  to  a  billion  pounds  of  wool. 
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Senator  Thye.  But  we  have  not  had  all  the  merchandise  we 
wanted,  time  after  time. 

Air.  Dodd.  That  was  not  because  of  a  shortage  of  raw  materials. 

Senator  Thye.  It  was  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No. 

Senator  Thye.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  matter,  if  I  understand 
your  chart,  that  even  though  we  had  this  high  production  and  our 
inventory  exceedingly  high,  and  you  were  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  eventually  you  might  have  to  take  a  write-off,  in  spite  of  all  of 
that,  we  stood  by  this  Nation  and  watched  the  wool  coming  in  from 
foreign  countries. 

All*.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thye.  I  am  wondering  about  the  wisdom  of  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  have  announced,  Senator,  as  you  know,  that  we 
will  not  go  forward  with  the  wool-buying  program  after  April  15  unless 
Congress  tells  us  to  do  so. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  have  been  operating  under  congressional 
mandate  as  far  as  this  wool  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  true.  Of  course,  the  mandate  that  we  cannot 
sell  below  certain  prices  is  what  has  caused  the  trouble. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Dodd,  did  this  situation  exist  8  months  ago? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  This  situation  existed  since  1943. 

Senator  Thye.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  to  a  specific  necessity  here  of  doing  something  that  would 
safeguard  yourself  against  what  is  going  to  happen  wrhen  you  have 
another  shearing,  and  this  vast  inventory  that  you  have?  You  are 
just  going  to  have  to  do  something.  I  wondered  if  you  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  as  of  a  year  ago,  in  order  that  they  might 
examine  the  question  at  that  time? 

Air.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir,  we  have,  Senator.  Early  this  past  season  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  notified  this  committee  and  the  one  in  the 
House,  that  we  would  not  continue  the  wool  purchase  program  without 
specific  directions  to  do  so. 

Senator  Thomas.  Last  year  the  Senate  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Senator  O’Alalioney,  of  Wyoming,  as  chairman.  This 
committee  is  authorized  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  wool 
situation. 

The  committee  held  hearings  and  brought  in  a  bill  proposing  a  plan 
for  support  of  wool  prices.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  but  it  never 
got  through  the  Congress.  It  was  pretty  well  considered  during  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  the  matter  is  pretty  well  understood 
by  the  Senators  who  were  here  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  still  pending? 

Senator  Thomas.  The  bill  died  when  the  Congress  died  last  year. 
I  think  it  has  been  revived  but  I  have  not  followed  through. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  that  be  thrown  out? 

Senator  Thomas.  There  was  opposition  to  it.  The  wool  interests  in 
Boston  think  that  they  are  the  center  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  world. 
They  thought  we  tried  to  remove  that  from  Boston  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  they  fought  the  bill.  I  think  I  am  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  Senator  Thye  has  a  good  point.  We  are  using 
up  here  in  excess  of  a  billion  pounds  of  wool  a  year. 

Senator  Thye.  The  only  reason  I  bring  the  question  up,  Air.  Dodd, 
it  is  a  situation  just  exactly  like  this  that  can  create  public  opinion 
that  can  destroy  the  bank. 
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Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  we  will  have  to  examine 
the  question  right  now.  If  we  are  in  error  because  of  our  past  prac¬ 
tices,  those  practices  must  be  corrected  because  it  just  does  not  seem 
common  sense  to  me  to  find  an  inventory  of  almost  2  years  of  wool 
and  then  you  are  importing  wool  and  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
going  to  be  the  agency  eventually  that  is  going  to  assist  you  in  coming 
out  of  the  situation  that  you  have  found  yourself  in,  because  either 
Congress  could  not  agree  or  otherwise  the  public  opinion  would  not 
support  Congress  in  an  action  that  would  be  necessary. 

Senator  Lucas.  How  much  wool  do  you  have  on  hand  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Over  400-some-odd-million  pounds. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  little  over  a  year’s  supply. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  I  notice  that  the  total  United  States  production  has 
been  gradually  falling  off. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mi'.  Dodd.  Largely  because  of  the  sheep  numbers.  Labor  has  been 
the  biggest  handicap  to  maintaining  the  western  flocks.  It  takes  ex¬ 
perienced  herders. 

Senator  Thye.  I  think  the  situation  has  been  general  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  There  has  been  a  constant  fear  of  just  exactly  this  to  date, 
and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  move  back,  away,  because  they  did 
not  know  what  the  future  was  going  to  be  in  that  particular  commodity 
or  industry. 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  sheep  growers  in  this  country  were  up  against  a 
terrible  handicap  all  through  the  war  years  when  their  trained  herders 
and  caretakers  were  drafted  into  the  Army.  They  just  could  not 
obtain  trained  labor.  They  had  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sheep.  We 
tried  every  way.  We  had  a  sheep  subsidy  program  for  feeding  lambs 
to  try  to  encourage  maximum  production. 

But  without  the  labor  necessary,  the  technical  people,  you  could 
not  ask  them  to  continue.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  we  are  on 
a  downhill  road.  But  even  with  that,  we  are  using  more  each  year  of 
imported  wools  and  less  of  ours. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  percent  of  parity  are  you  supporting  the 
price  on  wool? 

Mr.  Dodd.  By  about  parity. 

Senator  Aiken.  Just  about  parity? 

Mr.  Dodd.  About  parity. 

One  reason  for  this  program  was  an  attempt  to  hold  these  sheep 
numbers  up,  domestic  sheep.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course, 
for  the  program. 

Senator  Aiken.  Then  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  that  wool  right  now 
while  the  market  will  absorb  it  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  must  remember  also,  back  in  this  period — prior  to 
1943 — the  submarines  were  sinking  the  ships  from  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Argentina,  and  every  place  else,  and  we  had  to  build  up 
a  stock  pile  in  this  country  for  war  purposes. 

So  this  is  partly  a  holdover  from  that  time  and  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  operations  since  the  war. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  wants 
to  stay  in  the  wool  business.  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  There  is  not  a 
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person  over  there,  including  the  people  who  handle  it,  that  would  not 
like  to  get  out  of  the  wool  business. 

Senator  Thye.  Yes.  Note  in  1946  your  own  production,  and  then 
realizing  that  you  are  putting  the  second  shearing  into  storage,  and 
that  you  are  still  increasing  your  imports,  you  just  ask  yourself  are 
you  being  outdone  in  the  export  and  import  markets  by  the  foreigner. 
That  is  the  question  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  and  then  you  think 
about  the  money  that  you  have  advanced  to  an  area  or  to  a  country 
which  is  shipping  you  the  wool  right  back  on  to  your  own  makret. 

It  just  does  not  make  common  sense  when  you  start  adding  it  up. 
I  am  wondering  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  correct  it. 

Senator  Lucas.  What  do  you  suggest? 

Senator  Thye.  What  do  I  suggest? 

Senator  Lucas.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  problem. 

Senator  Thye.  I  would  like  very  much  a  recommendation  from  the 
agency  that  has  been  laboring  with  it  and  which  Congress  did  not 
support  when  the  bill  was  introduced  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  made  a  recommendation  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Lucas.  What  was  the  recommendation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  Commodity  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last  year 
and  which  the  House  did  not  get  to.  I  think  two  of  the  bills  are  now 
in  the  House.  -  •  .  . 

Senator  Kem.  You  have  the  same  economic  problem  in  a  number  of 
these  crops,  have  you  not?  Cotton,  for  instance. 

Air.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  Up  to  now  we  have  been  fairly  lucky  because 
we  could  move  them  into  export.  We  had  essentially  this  same  type 
of  cotton,  except  that  with  the  subsidy  or  in  the  deficit  areas  we  were 
able  to  move  it. 

Senator  Kem.  What  do  you  say  about  the  point  that  Senator  Thye 
has  touched  on,  that  we  are  encouraging  these  foreign  producers,  we 
are  holding  an  umbrella  over  their  heads? 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  is  no  question.  They  can  come  under  your  price. 
You  do  have  some  import  restrictions  in  this  country  by  which  you 
could  hold  down  the  amount  of  imports  or  you  could  give  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  authority  to  sell  at  lower  prices. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  that  sound  economics  to  use  our  own  funds,  the 
funds  of  the  American  taxpayer,  to  subsidize  the  Australian  wool 
grower  and  the  Brazilian  cotton  producer,  and  the  Egyptian  cotton 
producer? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we  have,  the  cotton 
producer. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  would  subsidize  your  own  producer  too,  with 
this  program? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  In  other  words,  if  you  take  this  off  you  would  see 
what  these  wool  fellows  would  say. 

Air.  Dodd.  If  you  took  off  the  restrictions  and  sold  below  parity, 
or  cost  of  requirement,  plus  our  charges,  we  could  keep  out  most  of 
the  foreign  wool.  We  would  just  sell  our  wool  cheap  enough  to 
beat  it. 

Senator  Lucas.  All  you  have  to  do  is  repeal  this  law  and  let  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  take  over. 

Air.  Dodd.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  section. 
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Senator  Lucas.  Yes,  and  you  would  stop  the  wool  from  coming  in 
here.  But  also  you  would  drive  the  price  of  wool  down  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Very  low.  I  think  you  could,  after  our  supply  was 
once  cleaned  up,  handle  it  very  easily.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how 
to  clean  up  this  stock  pile  which  we  now  have.  Keep  it  in  mind  it  is 
partly  a  war  stock  pile. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  how  we  can  assist  the 
American  producer  without  assisting  the  foreign  producer  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  I  believe  some  of  those  bills  are  now  introduced 
in  the  House.  I  think  the  O’Mahoney  bill  would  have  done  that. 

Senator  Lucas.  What  do  you  recommend  that  we  do  to  clean  up 
this  situation  you  are  talking  about  here,  as  far  as  wool  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  have  not  made  any  direct  recommendation,  Senator 
Lucas,  except  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  bills  that  have  been 
introduced.  We  would  like  to  bring  it  to  your  attention  and  show  you 
that  it  needs  correction. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  appreciate  that,  but  you  gentlemen  down  there 
are  dealing  with  this  proposition  day  by  day.  You  ought  to  have 
some  very  definite  opinions  as  to  what  could  or  could  not  be  done  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  wool  growers  as  well  as  the  taxpayers. 

Air.  Dodd.  I  think  the  O’Mahoney  bill,  the  Granger  bill,  several 
of  those  bills  have  methods  in  them  by  which  this  could  be  straightened 
up  very  fast. 

Senator  Ivem.  Could  you  just  briefly  sketch  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Well,  it  puts  wool  in  the  support  class  with  the  other 
Steagall  commodities  for  a  short  period.  One  of  the  bills,  I  think, 
carries  it  to  1950.  It  does  put  a  limitation  upon  imports  until  this 
part  is  cleaned  up. 

Senator  Kem.  A  total  absolute  bar  on  imports? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No;  but  a  quota  arrangement  in  which  you  would  take 
so  much  domestic  and  so  much  foreign  for  a  period  of  time  until  you 
got  the  stock  pile  cleaned  out. 

Senator  Kem.  That  is  the  device  you  rely  on  to  overcome  this 
effect  on  the  foreign  production. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ivem.  That  is  the  quota,  an  import  quota. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes;  and  that  would  have  the  same  effect  on  our  own. 

Senator  Kem.  Are  you  suggesting  that  for  other  commodities  such 
as  cotton? 

Air.  Dodd.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  on  cotton.  We  now  have 
an  import  quota  on  wheat  and  have  had  it  since  1941,  on  wheat. 

This  chart  shows  our  acquisitions  by  quarters.  This  dotted  line 
shows  the  quarters  in  which  we  acquired  wool.  Here  was  the  high 
point;  the  third  quarter  of  1945  was  another  high  point;  and  the 
third  quarter  of  1946  was  another  high  point.  The  first  and  second 
quarters  were  very  low. 

You  will  notice  that  while  this  goes  up  and  dowm  from  year  to  year, 
the  general  trend  is  up.  We  keep  adding  to  the  inventory. 

Senator  Lucas.  How  much  money  is  involved  in  this  stock  pile  of 
wool? 

Air.  Dodd.  $225,000,000  as  of  December  31 . 
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Senator  Lucas.  Unless  you  start  eliminating  a  part  of  the  stock 
pile  in  some  way  it  is  going  to  increase,  if  I  understand  these  charts 
correctly. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  think  it  should  be  made  pretty  clear  again,  it 
should  be  reemphasized  that  this  stock  pile  was  started  back  in  1941 
or  1942,  at  the  time  the.  submarines  were  sinking  everything  in  sight 
and  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  to  depend  upon  our  own 
wool  resources  for  everything  we  needed  in  the  war. 

Senator  Hoey.  We  also  had  to  accumulate  it. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  one  reason,  Senator  Lucas,  that  the  Secretary 
sent  up  that  notice,  that  after  April  15  we  would  not  continue  the 
wool  buying  program  unless  we  had  authorization  from  you  folks  to 
do  it.  He  did  not  think  we  could  take  the  responsibility  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  pile  up  wool  without  any  way  to  get  our  money  out. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is  a  sound  approach. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  is  going  to  come  wThen  the  shearing  season  starts 
wdxen  much  of  the  country,  the  wool  growers,  feel  they  are  entitled 
to  support.  I  think  they  are,  too. 

Senator  Lucas.  How  long  have  the  wool  growers  of  this  country 
been  paid  the  parity  price  or  better? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Just  since  the  war. 

Most  of  the  time  it  has  not  been  better.  It  has  been  just  about 
parity  level. 

I  mentioned  several  times  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  try  to  anticipate 
or  forecast  the  amount  of  money  that  is  required,  or  the  amount  of 
credit  that  is  necessary  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
day  to  day  operation.  The  other  day,  in  looking  through  the  records, 
we  noticed  that  just  the  difference  of  one  egg  in  the  consumption  by 
the  people  of  this  country  can  throw7  a  loss  or  a  profit  on  us  as  much 
as  $5,000,000.  Just  one  egg. 

I  have  a  little  chart  here  I  would  like  to  use  to  illustrate  that. 

This  is  our  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs.  In  1939  we  ate  in 
this  country  311  eggs  apiece.  Our  production  that  year  was  3.2 
million  dozen.  Our  price  per  dozen  was  17.4  cents. 

The  next  year,  1945 — and  I  think  you  will  all  know  why  because 
of  the  meat  shortage  and  all — your  per  capita  consumption  went  up 
to  391  eggs. 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  that  the  next  year? 

Air.  Dodd.  This  is  1939  and  this  is  1945.  Our  production  went 
up  to  4.6  million  dozen. 

In  1946,  you  will  notice  we  backed  up  here  375  eggs  per  capita,  and 
we  produced  4.5  million  dozen.  The  price  was  37!4  cents  per  dozen. 

For  this  year  our  production  is  4.6  to  4.8.  Our  nutritionists  tell 
us  because  meat  supplies  are  more  plentiful  we  are  apt  to  have  a  drop 
in  consumption.  If  we  do  it  means  that  we  have  to  support  a  good 
many  more  eggs. 

If  it  drops  down  just  one  egg  per  capita,  it  is  going  to  cost  us 
$5,000,000  to  carry  an  egg-support  program. 

If  it  drops  down  to  what  you  ate  per  capita  in  1939,  down  to  310 
eggs,  it  will  cost  us  $200,000,000. 

I  just  want  to  show  you  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  gage,  first  the 
production,  and  then  the  per  capita  consumption,  when  you  have  a 
law  that  requires  you  to  support  the  commodity  to  the  farmers. 
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Senator  Thomas.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  get  the  people  to 
eat  more  eggs? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Just  tell  them  to  eat  more  eggs.  I  want  to  use  the 
same  thing  for  wheat. 

In  1942  we  put  408,000,000  bushels  under  loan.  This  green  line  is 
the  excess  funds  required.  When  you  set  up  a  docket  you  require  a 
little  more  than  you  actually  put  on  there.  The  loan  rate  is  $1.27 
at  Kansas  City. 

At  the  present  loan  rates,  if  you  had  it  for  1947,  if  we  put  the  same 
amount  of  wheat  under,  the  price  would  be  $1.64.  This  was  last 
year’s  support  price  at  Kansas  City.  You  see  here  it  would  take 
450,000,000. 

In  1948,  if  we  had  the  same  volume  of  loans,  at  the  same  price,  still 
this  $1.64,  it  would  require  a  little  above  $800,000,000.  Then  when 
you  carry  over,  that  is  where  the  wool  gets  in,  where  we  had  to  do  in 
both  the  cereals  and  the  fibers,  as  you  carry  over  it  requires  more  and 
more  money.  So  you  can  see  if  we  maintain  present  production 
without  an  outlet  for  wheat,  it  would  require  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  to  carry  just  one  program  by  itself,  without  any  relation  to 
the  others. 

The  amount  of  funds  that  would  be  required  to  carry  those  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  get  very  large. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  means  the  home  people  must  consume  more 
wheat,  or  we  must  find  additional  outlets,  or  go  back  to  control. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  choice. 

Here  is  the  same  thing  with  corn.  In  1939  we  loaned  on  302,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  at  the  loan  rate  of  57  cents.  If  we  had  loaned  the 
1939  volume  at  present  loan  rates,  $1.15,  it  would  take  more  than 
twice  as  much  money.  If  we  had  loaned  on  the  same  as  the  antici¬ 
pated  loans  for  this  year  here  is  about  where  you  might  have  to  get 
into,  with  3,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn  crops,  unless  you  could  find 
I  an  outlet. 

The  1937  loan  rate  on  cotton  was  $45  a  bale.  Today’s  loan  rate 
on  cotton,  $121.90  a  bale.  When  you  get  more  than  twice  you  have 
to  have  some  excess  of  funds  over  and  above,  and  if  you  get  into  a 
carry-over  position  such  as  we  had  before,  here  is  about  what  it  would 
take,  something  like  $2,000,000,000  to  handle  the  cotton  crop. 

Senator  Thomas.  $2,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Dodd,  es,  Ysir. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  are  now  figuring  1949  and  1950? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  ran  into  a  carry-over  position  as  we  did  in 
the  years  before  the  war.  If  you  did  that  after  the  war,  without 
foreign  outlets. 

As  Senator  Thomas  said,  you  have  to  either  maintain  this  outlet  or 
insert  some  controls,  or  you  will  just  have  some  stock  piles  here  that 
are  very  high. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  seems  to  me  to  pose  a  very  serious  question 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  1947  is  concerned. 

Senator  Kem.  You  spoke  of  controls.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
acreage  reduction  as  a  device  for  controlling  production? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  way  it  will  work,  I  would  prefer  a  bushel  quota, 
such  as  Canada  and  these  other  Nations  tried;  it  is  easier  to  administer. 
We  can  do  that  if  we  get  into  that  position  to  require  it.  I  would 
prefer  to  find  foreign  outlets,  new  uses. 
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Senator  Thye.  You  say  you  would  prefer  it? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thye.  How  can  you  justify  that  viewpoint  when  you  have 
a  $273,000,000,000  national  indebtedness  that  has  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  an  expanded  economy  rather  than  a  curtailed  economy? 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  you 
can  justify  a  curtailment  either  in  business  or  in  acreage. 

If  you  curtailed- 10  percent  of  your  acreage,  and  the  man  is  oper¬ 
ating  100  acres,  that  would  be  10  acres,  and  the  crop  off  that  10  acres 
would  be  denied,  first,  local  transportation,  or  even  the  help  in  its 
harvest.  Railroads  would  be  next  affected  because  they  would  not 
have  the  right  of  transportation.  The  processor  or  miller  would  be 
next  affected  if  it  was  a  cereal  crop  because  he  would  be  denied  the 
right  of  that  process,  and  then  again  the  transporting  of  the  finished 
commodity  and  the  merchant  marine  in  the  exportation  of  that  crop, 
and  the  last  and  final  step  would  be  the  denial  of  the  food  to  a  hungry 
person  that  we  know  would  exist  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

On  that  curtailed  market,  I  am  afraid  we  would  lose  our  position 
as  a  great  productive  nation  and  there  would  be  an  expansion  in  some 
remote  area  of  the  world  where  the  help  situation  was  not  a  factor. 
That  is  very  possible  with  the  modern  airplane,  because  it  is  not 
inconvenient  to  operate  in  South  America,  at  the  same  time  not 
inconvenient  to  operate  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  or  Africa,  because 
you  can  fly  to  or  from. 

I  can  see  that  expansion,  somewhere  else,  at  the  expense  of  America 
in  that  world  market. 

That  is  why  I  say  it  is  hard  for  me  to  sense  how  you  could  justify 
that  attitude  of  curtailment. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Senator,  I  am  sure  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  I 
would  prefer  to  develop  world  markets,  world  outlets  and  new  uses, 
rather  than  go  to  controls.  But  you  have  to  have  one  or  the  other,  if 
we  continue  to  produce  with  this  plant  that  we  have  set  up  now,  at 
this  enormous  rate  at  which  we  are  now  producing. 

I  agree  with  you  100  percent,  we  want  to  keep  the  mills  and  the 
railroads  running.  But  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  maintain 
foreign  outlets,  even  to  the  extent  of  selling  it  for  some  lower  price  if 
necessary,  to  keep,  because  it  does  keep  everybody  busy  at  home.  It 
does  bring  in  some  income. 

If  we  cannot  find  a  foreign  outlet,  if  we  do  not  do  the  things  that  I 
think  are  going  to  be  required  to  keep  those  foreign  outlets,  then  I  do 
not  think  you  can  go  m  any  direction  except  to  control  because  you 
will  not  have  enough  money  to  handle  it. 

Senator  Thye.  May  I  impose  upon  you  and  this  committee  just 
one  more  question,  and  that  is  the  work  toward  the  outlet? 

What  specific  plans  are  there  insofar  as  a  program  that  would 
assure  you  that  you  would  have  an  outlet  so  that  your  surplus  would 
not  cause  you  to  spend  and  expend  billions  in  holding  that  com¬ 
modity? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  have  been 
working  for  some  3  months  to  try  to  find  means  to  better  the  diets  of 
the  people,  to  make  food  available  to  them,  to  all  the  people,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  a  minimum  diet. 

Secondly,  to  obtain  production  by  assuring  the  producers  of  a  price 
that  would  be  fair,  a  price  that  would  be  fair  as  near  as  could  be  worked 
out  to  both  producers  and  consumers  alike. 
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In  Copenhagen  last  year  there  was  a  session  at  which  Senator 
Thomas  and  Congressman  Hope  and  others  were  in  attendance,  at 
which  we  were  told  to  get  together  and  work  out  a  plan  to  do  just  that. 
That  committee  just  finished  its  deliberations  and  I  think  they  are 
well  on  the  road  to  approaching  a  plan  that  will  do  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  like  to  say  to  Senator  Thye,  while  I  do 
approve  of  raising  the  diets  of  the  people  of  the  world  because  I  believe 
the  potential  use  of  production  by  the  people  of  the  world  is  the 
greatest  undeveloped  wealth  of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  according  to  the  latest  figures 
which  I  received,  there  is  approximately  40,000,000  people  in  this 
country  of  ours  who  are  at  present  unable  to  purchase  an  adequate 
minimum  diet. 

They  are  old-age  pensioners,  veterans’  families,  veterans’  widows. 
I  think  there  are  about  9,000,000  families.  Perhaps  you  will  re¬ 
member. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  only  the  people  of  our  country  were  able  to 
purchase  an  adequate  minimum  diet  they,  themselves,  would  go  far 
toward  eliminating  any  threat  of  surplus  which  we  have,  and  when 
you  get  up  to  where  we  are  talking  about  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  support  prices,  and  restrict  production,  it  seems  to  me  that  then 
we  might  take  part  of  those  billions  of  dollars,  perhaps  one  of  those 
billions  of  dollars  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  people  in  our  own  country 
have  enough  to  eat  to  sustain  their  health  properly. 

Of  course,  I  am  for  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of 
the  world  because  I  believe  that  is  an  undeveloped  wealth  which  is 
far  greater  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  or  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  put  together,  the  undeveloped  purchasing  power  of  2,000,000,000 
people.  It  is  going  to  be  a  job  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  What  we  have  to  find  export  outlets  for  is  very  small 
compared  to  our  production. 

Our  total  production,  that  is.  But  since  wartime  the  farmers  of 
this  country  have  increased  their  total  production  approximately 
40  percent  over  what  they  did  in  the  5-year  period,  1935  to  1939. 
In  this  country,  we  are  using  some  10  to  15  percent  more  food  than  we 
used  during  that  time.  So  you  have  about  25  percent  of  our  total 
production  that  you  have  to  find  a  new  outlet  for. 

At  the  present  time,  of  course,  we  are  finding  outlets  because  these 
nations  are  desperately  short.  But  I  think  we  have  to  maintain  those 
contacts  or  we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble  one  of  these  days. 

Senator  Kem.  I  do  not  know  if  I  made  myself  clear  when  I  asked 
you  about  curtailment  of  acreage  as  a  means  of  limiting  production. 
You  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  use  of  that  device  over 
several  years. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kem.  Directing  your  attention  only  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  do  you  consider  that  our  experience  has  shown  that  that  is  a 
successful  device  for  that  purpose,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  you  could  say  yes.  There  is  no  question  that 
you  did  reduce  production  of  that  particular  commodity.  But  be¬ 
cause  you  had  the  land  there  it  did  go  into  the  other  uses. 

Senator  Kem.  Did  you  gain  anything? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  I  think  you  have  before  you  right  at  the  present 
time  some  crops  that  we  need  in  this  country  and  will  need  for  a  long, 
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long  time  that  we  are  not  getting  enough  production  out  of.  We  have 
other  crops  that  we  are  getting  on  the  surplus  side. 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  talking  in  terms  of  managing  our  economy 
rather  than  reducing  our  production? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right.  I  think  a  good  case  is  soybeans  this 
year.  In  soybeans  we  need  a  million  or  two  million  acres  more  than 
we  ever  raised.  We  are  going  to  be  desperately  short  of  fats  and  oils 
in  this  country  as  far  as  people  can  see  now.  It  just  looks  as  though 
it  is  sure  we  are  going  to  get  a  few  more  acres  of  corn  than  we  need, 
but  not  enough  soybeans.  It  is  all  grown  in  the  same  area  in  your 
part  of  the  country  as  you  know. 

If  there  were  some  way  to  adjust  that  acreage,  to  take  out  a  million 
acres  of  corn  and  put  in  a  million  acres  of  soybeans,  that  would  do  it. 

Senator  Young  is  not  here  this  morning,  but  flax  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  two  countries  for  that  supply, 
unless  we  go  about  producing  it  in  this  country. 

We  came  out  with  a  support  price  of  $6  a  bushel  guaranteed  price 
of  flax,  so  that  we  would  get  the  maximum  flax  production  in  this 
country.  We  did  it  before,  raised  enough  flax  in  this  country  under  a 
high  support  price  to  meet  our  national  needs. 

It  looks  like  we  have  plenty  of  wheat.  If  we  could  get  a  million 
acres  or  a  million  and  a  half  taken  out  of  wheat  and  put  it  into  flax, 
maybe  we  would  have  to  do  it  by  the  price  method.  Maybe  we 
would  have  to  make  flax  attractive  and  wheat  unattractive  so  they 
would  make  the  adjustment. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  noticed  any  reduction  produced  on  the 
wheat  acreage? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Of  course,  through  your  colleges,  extension  service,  and 
the  folks  in  conservation,  the  farmers  have  learned  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Kem.  To  what  extent  has  that  offset  the  reduced  acreage? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  a  great  deal.  You  have  to  take  the  other  things 
into  account.  You  have  to  take  into  account  the  use  of  lime  and 
phosphate,  and  your  mechanization. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  the  best  example  of  that  is  the  effect  of 
DDT  on  the  potato  crop  this  year.  Nobody  anticipated  its  effective¬ 
ness.  The  growers  as  a  rule,  the  Congress,  and  nobody,  you  might 
say,  anticipated  the  effectiveness  of  DDT  as  an  agent  in  controlling 
the  potato  pests  and  increasing  the  yield  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
they  say,  from  150  to  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Nationally,  it  increased  it  50  bushels  per  acre,  DDT  plus 
good  weather. 

Senator  Kem.  In  a  way  we  are  working  at  the  cross  purposes  when 
we  reduce  the  acreage  and  stimulate  the  production  by  better  methods. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  hope  we  never  have  to  go  back  to  any  method  of 
reducing  acreage.  That  is,  over-all. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  followed  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  awhile  ago 
in  his  philosophy  from  the  time  a  10-acre  field  production  left  the  field 
until  it  got  across  the  seas.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  him,  that  in  the 
event  we  cannot  develop  this  foreign  trade  that  you  are  talking  about, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  soil  conservation  program  our  lands 
today  are  able  to  produce  almost  twice  as  much  as  we  have  before, 
what  is  the  answer  if  we  cannot  develop  the  foreign  market?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  surpluses  in  this  country?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know. 
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I  saw  the  surpluses  back  in  1931  and  1932,  and  1933.  I  saw  my 
farmers  plow  more  and  more  every  day,  put  in  more  acres  and  more 
acres  every  year,  and  the  more  they  plowed  and  the  more  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  less  they  got  for  what  they  raised. 

That  brought  about  the  AAA  program  in  this  country.  I  woidd  like 
to  see  all  the  acres  producing,  if  we  get  a  good  price,  and  provided  the 
surpluses  do  not  ruin  us  as  they  did. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  work  so  hard  and  get  so  much  more  produce 
and  get  the  price  so  low  that  they  are  now  accused  of  getting  a  150- 
percent  increase  in  price  over  a  few  years  period. 

Senator  Lucas.  If  you  could  develop  the  foreign  market,  or  ways 
and  means  in  this  country  to  utilize  this  food,  that  would  be  fine. 
That  would  he  one  thing.  But  I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  and  not 
support  necessary  food  allotments  or  acreage  programs,  which  in  the 
past  were  successful  as  I  saw  it  in  bringing  the  farmer  around  to  where 
he  got  a  decent  price  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  the  farmers  have  demonstrated  very  clearly 
since  McNary -Haugen  days,  when  I  came  to  Washington  at  the 
insistence  of  Senator  McNary,  when  he  was  trying  to  work  out  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  have  been  here  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  you  know  your  stuff. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  Senator,  but  the  farmers 
at  that  time,  when  they  could  see  these  surpluses  piling  up,  said  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  sell  what  we  can  abroad  at  a  lower  price  if  necessary 
to  get  it  going.  I  think  the  farmers  in  this  country  pretty  generally 
feel  that  way. 

Leave  it  to  them.  They  have  been  saying  for  15  or  20  years  they 
will  take  a  lower  price  for  export  if  necessary. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  10  acres.  I  happen  to  be  a  wheat 
farmer  and  that  is  how  I  earn  my  living.  I  would  rather  have  100 
acres  of  wheat  and  get  a  dollar  for  it  than  200  acres  and  get  50  cents. 
That  was  the  position  I  was  in  from  the  1926  to  1933  period.  I  had  to 
raise  a  lot  of  wheat  and  take  the  price  to  meet  my  overhead. 

Senator  Thye.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you  in  any  sense.  If  we 
denied  this  world  a  pound  of  cotton  or  a  bushel  of  any  grain,  we  would 
deny  that  clamoring  consumers’  market  that  commodity,  and  another 
section  of  the  world  would  grow  it.  Then  if  you  and  I  built  ourselves 
up  here  with  trade  barriers  so  that  that  other  section  of  the  world 
could  not  in  any  manner  go  over  and  get  into  us,  all  we  would  do  here 
is  to  just  develop  that  spiral  to  a  zero. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  need  to  examine  ourselves  today  and  to 
determine,  first,  what  is  our  research  program  because  that  is  your  new 
frontier  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thye.  You  have  not  virgin  acreage,  so  to  speak,  but  you 
have  a  vast  frontier  in  the  research  field.  Are  you  going  forward  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  a  congressional  body,  with  that 
type  of  a  program  in  mind?  Are  you  going  forward  with  an  eye 
toward  a  foreign  market  that  you  are  going  to  maintain,  regardless? 

You  are  going  to  have  to  do  it,  because  you  are  going  to  have  a 
surplus. 
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Senator  Lucas.  Wliat  do  you  have  in  the  budget  for  that  very 
thing? 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  mean  for  the  research? 

Senator  Lucas.  That  budget  that  we  are  discussing  on  the  floor 
now.  What  is  in  the  budget  for  that  very  thing? 

Mr.  Dodd.  $19,000,000  for  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946. 

There  is  also  in  the  budget  a  sum  to  restore  the  borrowing  power  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  hope  I  have  gotten  it  across  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  we  think  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  the  agency  to 
handle  the  buffer  stocks  needed  from  one  period  or  year  to  another. 
We  do  not  know  in  this  country  when  we  are  going  to  have  a  drought  or 
catastrophe  of  some  kind. 

I  think  you  need  some  buffer  stocks  held  under  an  arrangement  that 
will  not  crucify  the  farmer  and  the  producer.  I  think  our  story  on  the 
wheat  and  the  one  on  the  cotton,  where  you  took  the  big  cotton  crop, 
you  were  able  to  hold  it  off  the  market  for  a  time,  when  the  time  came, 
you  could  feed  it  in,  whether  it  was  export  or  domestic. 

If  we  had  not  had  to  build  up  a  supply  of  wheat  we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  help  the  war  effort.  We  used  500,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  feeding  for  livestock.  You  could  not  have  done  it 
without  something  like  this  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operation 
that  you  now  have. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  have  had  six  unusual  years,  too. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  My  own  experience,  the  first  corn  loan  we 
put  out  in  Iowa,  we  loaned  45  cents  a  bushel  on  corn.  You  had  a 
drought  in  1935.  But  the  same  corn  in  the  following  year  was  worth 
$1.20.  Was  that  not  a  good  deal  for  everybody?  It  was  a  good  deal 
for  the  farmers  and  the  Government  and  everybody  else. 

The  corn  was  there  where  they  needed  it  to  feed  and  did  hold  over 
that  drought  period. 

I  do  not  mean  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  last  bushel  each  year.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  done.  The  world  looks  upon  us  as  one  of  the 
greatest  food-producing  nations  in  the  world  and  they  look  upon  us  to 
carry  a  certain  amount  of  buffer  stocks  held  over  in  times  of  catastrophe 
and  drought  and  floods. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  before  Mr.  Dodd 
leaves  the  stand. 

At  the  Copenhagen  conference  a  committee  was  set  up  of,  I  think, 
16  members  selected  from  the  interested  nations  of  the  world,  the 
farm  nations,  to  work  out  some  programs  suggested  by  the  director, 
Sir  John  Orr. 

I  understand  that  committee  has  been  working  from  that  time  until 
this.  Have  they  reported  to  date? 

Mr.  Dodd.  They  have  brought  in  a  report. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  the  next  step? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  next  step  is  to  submit  it  to  governments  for  their 
approval.  It  pretty  largely  recommends  going  forward  witti  the 
program,  geared  to  commodity  agreements.  They  are  calling  the  first 
meeting  on  wheat  in  London  for  the  18th  of  March,  which  would  say, 
in  effect,  that  all  nations  will  carry  buffer  stocks  sufficient  to  supply 
world  trade  for  a  year  in  which  you  might  have  catastrophe  of  some 
kind. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Is  the  American  delegation  enthusiastic  for  that 
program? 

Mr,  Dodd.  Very  enthusiastic. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  approve  of  it? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  held  meetings  in  my  office  with  farm 
organizations  and  Members  of  Congress.  We  will  hold  another  one 
1  think  Tuesday.  I  believe  you  have  been  asked  there,  and  I  know 
Senator  Capper  has  been  asked,  and  others,  to  go  over  the  tentative 
agreement.  The  tentative  agreement  would  say  in  effect  that  we  are 
willing  in  this  country  to  carry  some  stocks  of  wheat  that  the  world 
can  draw  on  whenever  they  need  it.  It  provides  between  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  price. 

It  says  also  we  will  carry  a  small  stock  Iiat  we  would  give  to  any 
'  country  in  the  world  if  they  happen  to  have  a  national  calamity  such 
as  an  earthquake,  flood,  or  something  as  we  have  had  in  history. 

Third,  we  will  build  up  a  stock  pile  that  we  will  make  available  to  a 
country  that  has  an  expanding  economy  at  some  reduced  rates  for  a 
short  time  so  that  they  may  be,  in  a  period  of  5  or  10  years,  regular 
customers  for  a  regular  amount. 

Take  for  example,  a  country  that  was  normally  importing  50,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  They  have  people  that  are  hungry  and  would  like 
to  have  more  bushels  but  they  do  not  have  the  foreigu  exchange. 
They  are  expanding  and  getting  the  industry  back  in  shape  and  they 
need  more.  There  is  an  industry  there,  and  we  could  say  we  can  sell 
50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  reduced  price  till  you  get  on  your  feet, 
with  the  assumption  that  you  will  buy  100,000,000  bushels  from  us 
when  you  are  through. 

It  is  like  giving  a  concession  to  a  new  trade  until  they  get  started. 
It  does  give  people  an  access  to  food,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are 
equipped  to  produce  in  larger  quantities  than  we  were  able  to  move  in 
peacetime. 

I  was  in  Oregon  a  while  back.  The  chamber  of  commerce  showed 
me  what  a  great  business  they  were  doing  out  on  the  west  coast.  Here 
were  the  figures  for  Tacoma,  Seattle.  The  flour  mills  on  the  west 
coast  as  you  folks  know  were  built  originally  on  an  export-hour  basis. 
There  is  no  justification  for  them  except  for  export  flour. 

There  was  almost  always  more  wheat  grown  there,  twice  as  much 
as  used,  so  you  had  to  have  export.  The  railroad  swere  running  100- 
car  trains  and  the  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  men  were  telling 
me  what  a  great  flow'of  business  they  had. 

I  said  “Are  you  going  to  continue  to  keep  all  the  flour  mills  on  the 
west  coast  running  at  full  capacity  and  the  railroads  running  to  full 
capacity,  the  dock  workers  to  full  capacity  and  the  farmers  at  full 
capacity,  or  are  you  going  to  shut  the  valve  off  as  you  did  a  few  years 
ago?  We  would  like  to  keep  it  going.” 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  keep  it  going  except  the  people  on  the 
west  coast  and  the  people  on  the  east  coast  and  the  people  here  that 
are  going  to  actually  get  out  and  fight  for  those  export  commodities. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  those  men  working  and  the  mills  running  we 
have  to  find  an  outlet  for  that  commodity. 

Senator  Lucas.  Where  did  that  export  go  previous  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Since  1922  there  was  not  any. 

Senator  Lucas.  Why  are  the  big  mills  there  then? 
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Mr.  Dodd.  The  period  before  the  First  World  War,  and  up  until 
1924  or  1926,  that  export  went  all  over  the  world.  China  was  a  big 
buyer  of  American  flour.  The  Philippines,  when  we  first  took  the 
Philippines  over,  were  great  users  of  American  products. 

Senator  Lucas.  Are  they  coming  back? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Lucas.  Quicker  almost  than  any  other  nation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Senator  Lucas.  In  the  Orient? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

India  is  a  good  example.  India  came  out  of  the  war  as  a  creditor 
nation.  They  have  an  excess  of  dollar  exchange.  There  is  no 
question  those  people  are  going  to  go  forward.  They  are  going  to 
build  an  expanding  economy.  Four  hundred  million  people.  There 
alone  is  a  market  for  all  the  stuff  we  could  raise  in  this  country  over 
and  above  what  we  need  here,  if  we  are  smart  enough  to  develop  it. 

Senator  Thye.  What  steps  are  being  taken  that  you  are  working 
with  those  people?  I  know  that  they  have  had  tlieir  representatives 
over  here  and  they  are  begging  for  tractors  and  for  other  types  of 
implements  that  would  permit  them  to  expand  their  agricultural 
enterprise  in  that  country. 

But  what  steps  are  we  taking  as  a  nation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  are  at  the  present  time,  of  course,  one  of  the  tough 
things  about  it  is  that  you  cannot  let  the  nation  that  you  want  have 
all  the  food  you  want.  You  have  to  divide  it  up.  If  you  could  just 
pick  out  the  ones  that  you  wanted  to  have  as  customers,  it  would  be 
pretty  easy. 

Senator  Thye.  Are  you  taking  any  specific  steps  to  get  into  India 
and  to  establish  a  relationship  that  would  permit  you  to  expand  as 
conditions  would  permit  it? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  FAO  conference  that  Senator  Thomas 
referred  to,  the  Indians  had  their  delegates  and  we  had  ours.  They 
came  back  here  and  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  them. 

Now  we  have  people  going  to  India.  That  program  is  being  worked 
out.  We  hope  to  find  trade  connections  in  India  that  will  continue 
to  expand  with  the  years  as  we  go  ahead. 

Senator  Kem.  You  say  that  practically  every  country  in  the  world 
is  a  customer  for  food? 

ATr.  Dodd.  Today. 

nator  Kem.  How  many  are  cash  customers  and  how  many  on  the 


Mr.  Dodd.  All  that  we  have  anything  to  do  with  are  all  cash 
customers.  ......  - 

Senator  Ivem.  Cash  as  far  as  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ivem.  A  lot  of  them  have  been  getting  money  from  the 
United  States  Treasury? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir.  But  as  far  as  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  concerned  our  business  is  all  cash  on  the  barrelhead  before  we  do  it. 

Senator  Ivem.  Do  you  anticipate  a  period  in  which  we  will  have  a 
large  demand  for  food  from  customers  who  expect  to  pay  for  it? 

Air.  Dodd.  If  they  could  arrange  the  exchange. 

Senator  Ivem.  That  is  a  point.  Have  you  given  that  any  study? 
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Mr.  Dodd.  Yes.  Most  of  these  countries  have  industries  operating. 
They  have  to  sell  something  before  they  can  buy.  They  are  getting 
to  a  pretty  low  level  on  their  exchange. 

I  think  Belgium  and  England  are  a  good  example.  They  are  at 
this  time  tightening  their  belt  and  doing  without  food  to  get  industry 
going.  If  they  had  the  money  they  would  buy  more  food. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is  the  big  problem  as  I  see  it,  in  the  future, 
with  respect  to  England’s  exchange,  and  France,  and  all  these  countries. 

Mr.  Dodd.  They  cannot  manufacture  and  export. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is  right.  Eventually  exchange  is  going  to  be 
depreciated.  If  that  happens  it  is  going  to  happen  to  Canada.  If  it 
happens  to  Canada  it  is  going  to  affect  this  country. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  would  be  better  off  keeping  everybody  going. 

Senator  Lucas.  With  all  these  high  prices  I  think  we  are  in  for,  not 
too  serious,  but  not  as  happy  a  picture  as  I  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  country  as  poor  as  England,  or 
Holland,  or  Denmark,  at  the  present  time  to  pay  these  prices  for  food. 
It  takes  a  large  percentage  of  their  foreign  exchange. 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  it  true,  as  I  read  in  a  recent  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper,  that  Australian  people  have  practically  sat  down  on  the  job 
and  are  not  doing  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  producing  anything, 
just  quit  working? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  would  not  know  about  that.  I  do  know  they  had  a 
terrible  drought  for  2  years  and  had  practically  no  wheat  crop  or 
barley  crop.  This  year  is  better  but  they  will  have  very  little  above 
their  own  requirements  this  year. 

It  may  be  just  a  few  million  bushels.  They  will  have  less  than  half 
the  normal  crop.  That  is  entirely  weather. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dodd,  you  made  a  very  fine  statement. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  say  that  Mr.  Dodd 
made  a  fine  job  as  far  as  my  personal  reaction  is  concerned.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  the  reaction  that  I  have  gotten. 

The  other  subject  that  I  wanted  to  bring  up  to  you  for  consideration 
right  now  is  that  Mr.  E.  B.  Patterson  furnishes  me  with  this  infoma- 
tion,  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Woodworth  could  testify  tomorrow,  that  is 
February  27,  and  he  would  also  like  to  file  with  tiiis  committee  later 
an  additional  supplementary  report. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  do  you  want  him  to  come  in  here? 

Senator  Thye.  It  is  not  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  entirely 
yours. 

Senator  Aiken.  We  have  not  heard  the  representatives  of  the 
Grange  or  the  Farm  Bureau,  who  have  been  here  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  You  have  been  very  helpful,  indeed. 

We  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,  at  which  time 
we  will  hear  six  scheduled  witnesses. 

(Thereupon,  at  11:50  a.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken,  to  reconvene 
the  following  day,  Thursday,  February  27,  1947,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room 
324,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Arthur  Capper  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Capper  (chairman),  Kem,  Thye,  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  Lucas,  and  Stewart. 

The  Ghairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  will  resume  the  hearings  on  Senate  bill  350,  the  extension  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  particularly  to  hear  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  farm  organizations. 

Mr.  Sanders,  of  the  National  Grange,  will  be  the  first  witness. 

Mr.  Sanders,  will  you  proceed  to  make  your  statement  and  give  us 
your  attitude  on  this  pending  legislation? 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  T.  SANDERS,  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

I  represent  the  National  Grange,  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
National  Grange.  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  here  which  I  shall 
read,  and  then  will  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  which  may  be 
asked. 

The  National  Grange  believes  that  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  should  be  extended  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and 
because  some  of  its  functions  can  be  fitted  into  a  sound,  long-time  farm 
program.  The  Steagall  amendment  which  provides  price  supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity,  and  I  might  add  92%  percent  for  cotton,  makes  it 
necessary  to  have  some  means  of  implementing  these  supports.  No 
other  existing  national  agency,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grange,  can 
substitute  adequately  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
implementing  these  price  supports. 

In  supporting  a  renewal  of  the  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Grange  is  not  lending  its  support  to  loans  on  export 
surpluses  at  price  levels  that  prevent  these  surpluses  from  being  sold 
abroad. 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  that  being  done? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  being  done  now,  Senator,, 
or  not. 

Senator  Lucas.  It  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  should  say  that  in  the  case  of  cotton,  yes;  quite 
frequently. 
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We  have  never  supported  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  that  result  in  preventing  exportation  to  such  an  extent  that 
surpluses  pile  up  to  unmanageable  amounts. 

The  Grange  also  supports  an  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  since  its  use  will  assist  the  Nation  to  meet  its  moral 
obligation  to  prevent  starvation  during  the  coming  year  in  countries 
where  UNRRA  supplies  will  shortly  cease  and  in  countries  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  our  armed  forces.  No  better  agency  for  purchase  of  these 
relief  supplies  can  be  set  up  than  the  machinery  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  the  event  Congress  sees  fit  to  appropriate 
relief  funds,  it  will  be  needed  for  this  purpose  immediately  after  such 
relief  expenditures  are  authorized. 

A  third  reason  that  the  Grange  believes  that  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  extended  is  that,  although  its 
operations  in  many  aspects  have  not  contributed  materially  toward  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  farm  problem,  it  has  developed  some  useful 
long-time  functions.  We  believe  that  some  of  its  functions  may  be 
•fitted  into  long-time  sound  provisions  for  marketing  short-time  sur¬ 
pluses  of  some  farm  products. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should,  therefore,  be  retained 
until  it  can  be  modified  to  fit  into  a  permanent  national  farm  program, 
which  will  at  the  same  time  serve  both  the  farmers  and  the  general 
consuming  public. 

It  appears  to  the  National  Grange,  therefore,  that  the  extension 
now  contemplated  should  extend  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1948, — 
and  I  add  parenthetically  we  would  not  be  averse  to  extending  it  to 
the  length  of  time  which  the  bill  carries,  which  I  understand  is  the 
mid  term  of  1948 — when  support  price  pledges  under  the  Steagall 
amendment  will  expire.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  imperative  that 
measures  be  worked  out  that  will  reduce  the  usual  peacetime  disparity 
between  the  well-being  of  farmers  and  nonfarm  people,  and  that  will 
stabilize  the  income  of  farmers  on  a  relatively  higher  level  than  has 
normally  heretofore  been  the  case. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  said  stabilize  the  income  of  farmers  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  higher  level  than  heretofore  had  been  the  case.  You  mean  in 
peacetime,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  want  to  ask  one  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  state  “we  have  never  supported  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  that  result  in  preventing  exportation  to  such  an 
.  extent  that  surpluses  pile  up  to  unmanageable  amounts.” 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  made  loans  on  the  cotton  that  was  exported  on  the  same 
basis  that  they  would  make  loans  on  cotton  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sanders.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  the  details, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  loaned  money  on  the  entire 
cotton  crop  at  times  at  price  levels  that  were  above  prices  that  cotton 
could  be  exported  at  and  sold  in  foreign  channels,  and  therefore  the 
supplies  of  cotton  have  piled  up  to  an  extent  that  is  undesirable  because 
of  these  high  loan  values. 

Senator  Lucas.  What  is  you  solution  of  that?  Here  is  a  farmer 
who  wants  a  loan,  and  part  of  his  crop  eventually  becomes  surplus, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  export  at  a  lower  price.  He  obtains  the 
original  loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  yet  a  part 
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of  that  crop  eventually  becomes  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  they  have  to  dispose  of. 

How  are  we  going  to  handle  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  If  you  lend  money  on  the  entire  crop  I  see  no  way  of 
doing  it  other  than  to  set  the  percentage,  or  the  value  which  will  be 
covered  by  the  loan,  sufficiently  low  to  enable  cotton  to  be  sold  at 
export,  which,  of  course,  would  do  very  little  good  from  the  standpoint 
of  lending  them  money,  unless  a  farmer  wants  to  hold  his  cotton, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  higher  value. 

Senator  Lucas.  But  you  say  under  the  law  that  you  can  loan  up  to 
92  percent  at  least,  of  parity. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Of  parity,  yes. 

Senator  Lucas.  As  I  understand  it — and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  want 
somebody  in  the  Agriculture  Department  who  is  listening  to  correct 
me,  or  Senator  Thomas  or  Senator  Capper — as  I  understand  it,  the 
loan  is  originally  made  to  the  farmer  himself. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Senator  Lucas.  He  produces  a  cotton  crop  and  gets  a  loan  of  92% 
cents  on  that  cotton  crop.  Part  of  that  crop  eventually  becomes 
surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Is  that 
right,  Senator  Thomas? 

Senator  Thomas.  In  the  event  the  farmer  does  not  redeem  the 
cotton  and  turns  it  over. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is  what  I  am  assuming.  So  we  get  a  lot  of 
cotton  on  our  hands  that  is  ultimately  shipped.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  farmer  received  the  full  loan  price  for  both 
what  might  be  consumed  in  this  country  and  what  might  be  shipped 
abroad. 

I  am  wondering  how  we  might  handle  that  situation. 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  Grange  advocates  a  two-price  system  to  handle 
a  situation  of  that  kind.  We  have  advocated — I  think  this  is  true, 
although  1  will  have  to  confess  I  am  somewhat  new  with  the  Grange — 
I  think  we  have  advocated  fairly  consistently  for  the  last  10  or  15 
years  a  two-price  system,  with  the  domestic  price  supported  at  a  level 
that  is  above  the  export  price,  if  that  is  required  to  give  farmers  parity. 

Under  those  circumstances,  if  you  hew  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  support  the  domestic  levels  you  could  not  lend  on  an  export 
proportion  of  the  crop.  That  would  require  a  complicated  machinery 
to  segregate  the  two  component  parts  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  would  have  to  make  an  estimate  each  year  of 
the  amount  that  is  to  be  exported? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  Then  loan  only  on  the  amount  that  you  thought 
would  be  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Also  have  the  machinery  that  would  keep  the  cotton 
segregated  in  its  movement  through  the  channels  so  that  finally  the 
export  cotton  did  move  out  at  export  price  without  a  loan  value  on  it. 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  that  the  only  crop  which  is  handled  that  way? 

Mr.  Sanders.  There  is — as  an  export? 

Senator  Lucas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  No.  Wheat  certainly  is  practically  entirely  subject 
to  an  export  surplus.  Two  or  three  years,  I  believe,  we  have  had  a 
small  deficit. 
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Senator  Lucas.  The  same  rule  would  apply  there  as  far  as  loans  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  support  a  dual  price  structure 
on  wheat. 

Senator  Lucas.  On  all  commodities,  I  presume  where  there  is  an 
export  surplus? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thought. 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  Grange  believes  that  such  a  policy,  without 
restriction  of  individual  commodities,  or  individual  farm  operations, 
is  the  most  desirable  farm  program  that  can  be  set  up. 

Senator  Lucas.  Certainly  if  we  should  get  to  the  point  here  in  2  or 
3  years  where  we  have  piled  up  a  surplus  of  cotton  as  we  had  at  one 
time,  or  a  surplus  of  wheat  which  we  can  produce  in  this  country,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  cannot  continue  to  pay  this  kind  of 
money,  in  my  judgment,  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Sanders.  When  a  loan  is  made  on  the  entire  crop,  or  such 
portions  as  farmers  will  submit  for  the  loan,  which  is  nearly  always 
practically  everything  they  produce,  at  a  value  that  is  considerably 
above  export  values,  it  is  inevitable  that  that  commodity,  that 
portion  of  the  commodity  which  we  cannot  consume  at  home,  will 
pile  up  on  our  hands  and  that  someone,  the  Treasury,  will  ultimately 
have  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sanders,  you  say  you  are  a  new  representative 
of  the  Grange.  What  has  been  your  previous  experience? 

Mr.  Sanders.  After  the  previous  war,  I  came  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  was  in  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  for  4  years. 
I  then  went  to  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College  at  Stillwater,  Okla.,  as 
head  of  the  agricultural  economics  department,  where  I  was  head  for 
about  13  years.  I  then  joined  the  Resettlement  Staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  about  4  or  5  years,  was  in  the  War  Production 
Board  in  the  Farm  Machinery  Branch  during  the  war,  was  transferred 
to  War  Food. in  the  same  capacity,  in  the  Farm  Machinery  Branch, 
and  for  the  past  2  years  I  have  been  with  UNRRA  in  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Rehabilitation. 

Senator  Lucas.  With  that  background  you  ought  to  have  the 
answer  to  all  these  problems. 

Mr.  Sanders.  No,  sir.  Not  I. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  certainly  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  know  there  is  something  such  as  getting  more 
and  more  confused  as  you  go  further  and  further  into  a  complex 
situation. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  believe  you  have  something  there. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  certainly  would  not  pose  to  have  all  the  answers 
to  this  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  was  trying  to  do  you  a  favor. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come  oftener. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O’Neal  is  next. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  know  Mr.  O’Neal  very  well,  and  nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  listening  to  him.  I  enjoy  cross-examining  Mr. 
O’Neal,  but  I  will  have  to  forego  that  pleasure.  I  am  sorry. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  A.  O’NEAL,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION,  MUNSEY  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  He  has  done  that  before,  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  read  my  statement,  if  I  may,  which  will  save  some 
j  time. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  pressed  for  enactment  of  certain  basic  agricultural  laws  which 
now  stand  as  a  cornerstone  in  this  postwar  period.  Numbered 
among  these  basic  laws  are  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1936;  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  which  empowers  the  President  to  impose  import  quotas 
or  fees  when  necessary  to  safeguard  certain  agricultural  production; 
i  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  which  earmarks 
30  percent  of  annual  tariff  revenues  for  use  in  expanding  domestic 
and  export  outlets  of  agricultural  surpluses;  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937; 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 ;  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  providing  a  national  program  for  basic  agri- 
!  cultural  commodities  to  control  surpluses  and  assure  parity  prices 
through  a  system  of  marketing  quotas,  mandatory  commodity  loans, 
and  parity  prices;  the  act  of  May  26,  1941,  providing  mandatory 
commodity  loans  on  basic  commodities;  the  Steagall  amendment, 
providing  price  supports  for  nonbasic  commodities;  the  act  of  April 
29,  1943,  providing  for  assistance  in  obtaining  adequate  agricultural 
labor;  and  the  act  of  April  12,  1945,  extending  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  until  June  30,  1947,  and  increasing  its 
borrowing  authority  to  a  total  of  $4,750,000,000  to  support  farm 
prices  through  loans  and  purchase  operations. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  already  enacted  these  laws  designed -to 
safeguard  farm  prices  and  farm  income;  to  aid  farmers  in  restoring 
their  soil  fertility;  to  assist  farmers  in  adjusting  their  production  and 
controlling  their  surpluses;  to  help  provide  adequate  credit  resources 
adapted  to  agricultural  needs;  to  help  expand  domestic  and  foreign 
outlets  for  farm  surpluses;  and  to  assure  consumers  of  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  without  penalizing  farmers. 

Thus,  a  framework  has  been  provided  to  protect  and  assist  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  difficult  readjustment  period  which  lies  abroad,  just  as  it 
aided  agriculture  to  expand  and  convert  its  production  to  wartime 
needs. 

Last  December  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  held  its 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The 
voting  delegates  at  this  convention,  representing  over  1,100,000  farm 
families,  recognized  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  future  pattern  of 
production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities  may  be  set 
during  the  Eightieth  Congress.  It  is  extremely  important  to  them 
and  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  that  the  gains  which  have 
accrued  to  farmers  as  a  result  of  basic  agricultural  legislation  enacted 
in  the  past  be  preserved  and  strengthened  where  need  be. 

There  is  a  paragraph,  among  others,  in  our  resolution  on  the  farm 
program  which  reads  as  follows: 

We  insist  that  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  extended. 
Sufficient  funds  must  be  made  available  to  carry  out  the  loan,  support,  and  other 
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programs  authorized  by  law.  We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  other  public  funds  for  consumer  subsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  prices  in 
the  market  place. 

Carrying  out  the  mandate  of  this  annual  meeting  resolution,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  gone 
on  record  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  with  a  loan  authorization  sufficient  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tions  accruing  from  laws  establishing  price  supports,  loans,  surplus 
disposal,  and  other  Government  commitments  made  to  farmers. 

The  charter  powers  of  the  Corporation  have  enabled  it  to  engage 
in  extensive  operations  for  the  purposes  of  increasing  production, 
stabilizing  prices,  assuring  adequate  supplies,  and  facilitating  the 
efficient  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities,  foods,  feeds,  and 
fibers. 

The  Corporation’s  price-support  operation  has  resulted  largely  from 
legislation  making  is  mandatory  for  the  Corporation  to  provide  price 
support  for  certain  agricultural  commodities  through  loans,  purchases, 
and  other  operations.  For  example,  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as 
amended,  requires,  with  certain  exceptions,  that  loans  be  made  to 
producers  upon  any  crop  of  the  basic  commodities — cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — harvested  after  December  31, 
1941,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  with 
the  1st  day  of  January  immediately  following  the  date  upon  which 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  declares  that  hostilities  in  the  present 
war  have  terminated. 

The  rate  of  the  loan  is  required  to  be  90  percent  of  parity  in  the 
case  of  all  the  basic  commodities  other  than  cotton,  and  92 %  percent 
in  the  case  of  cotton.  The  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  superseded  the 
loan  provisions  of  previous  legislation,  which  required  loans  to  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  85  percent  of  parity  for  the  basic  commodities. 

The  so-called  Steagall  amendment  requires  the  Corporation,  during 
the  same  period  for  which  loans  are  required  to  be  made  upon  the 
basic  commodities,  to  provide  through  loan,  purchases,  or  other  op¬ 
erations,  price  support  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  or 
comparable  price  for  producers  of  the  nonbasic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  formal  public  announce¬ 
ment,  has  requested  an  expanded  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
war  emergency.  The  Steagall  commodities  are:  Hogs,  eggs,  chickens, 
and  turkeys,  milk  and  butterfat,  dry  peas  of  certain  varieties,  soy¬ 
beans  for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  American  Egyptian 
cotton,  potatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes. 

In  addition  to  these  two  categories — basic  and  Steagall  commodi¬ 
ties — there  is  a  third  group  of  commodities  for  which  congressional 
enactment  has  declared  that  it  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  that  the 
lending  and  purchase  operations  of  the  Department  shall  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  producers  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with  the  basic  commodities  and  the 
Steagall  commodities  to  the  extent  that  the  funds  for  such  operations 
are  available  after  taking  into  account  the  operations  with  respect  to 
basic  and  Steagall  commooities  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  bring 
supplies  in  line  with  demand. 

I  have  taken  your  time  to  review  rather  fully  these  commitments — 
both  legal  and  moral — so  that  you  might  have  full  understanding  of 
the  extent  to  which  all  segments  of  agriculture  are  affected.  Measured 
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by  commodities,  the  acreages  farmed,  the  individuals  producing,  and 
the  dollar  income  from  agricultural  production  during  the  next  2 
2  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  scope  of  the  solemn  obligation 
accruing  to  nearly  every  American  farmer  as  a  result  of  these  laws. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  believes,  however,  that 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  in  helping  to  make  these  programs  sound  and  workable 
and  without  unnecessary  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury.  Our  resolution  on  the  farm  program  also  says: 

We  recognize,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  support-price  program  will 
necessarily  need  to  be  contingent  upon  compliance  with  production  quotas,  or 
other  mechanism,  to  prevent  excessive  production  to  the  end  that  unnecessary 
costs  be  avoided. 

The  purpose  of  the  price-support  program  is  to  place  a  floor  under 
the  price  of  agricultural  commodities  by  assuring  farmers  a  minimum 
price.  This  program  has  been  vital  in  obtaining  the  expanded  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  war  emergency.  The  continuation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  equally  vital  to  enable  stabilization  of  prices  during 
the  postwar  period  to  aid  farmers  in  reconverting  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  production. 

Whenever  surpluses  approach  unmanageable  proportions,  it  is 
imperative  that  farmers  have  necessary  machinery  to  control  and 
adjust  these  supplies  to  total  demands  of  markets  so  as  to  prevent 
wrecking  of  farm  prices,  destruction  of  farm  purchasing  power,  and 
the  resulting  unbalanced  national  economy.  For  this  reason  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  believes  in  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  soil  conservation,  acreage  adjustments  and  marketing 
quotas  when  needed,  commodity  loans,  and  surplus  disposal,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  basic  agricultural  legislation. 

Under  the  commodity-export  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  exports  or  causes  to  be  exported,  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  products.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  obtain  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

While  this  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  not 
been  largely  used  during  recent  years,  it  is,  we  feel,  desirable  that  such 
authority  not  be  curtailed  because  of  unforeseeable  contingencies 
which  may  arise  in  the  future. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  point  out,  for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  the  importance  of  understanding  the  difference  between  losses 
charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  arise  as  an  inci¬ 
dental  result  of  price-supporting  operations  under  the  Bankhead  Act 
and  the  Steagall  Act,  and  consumer  subsidies,  which  are  outright 
gifts  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  to  the  consumer,  and  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  increased  prices  in  the  market  place  to  the 
consumer. 

The  losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  resulting  from 
true  price-support  operations  are  incidental  losses  incurred  because 
of  unforeseen  surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities  which  tem¬ 
porarily  depress  market  prices  below  support  prices.  When  such 
contingencies  arise,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  steps  into 
the  market  and  purchases  a  part  of  the  surpluses  and  removes  them 
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from  the  market  channels  in  order  to  make  good  on  the  price-support¬ 
ing  guaranties  which  Congress  has  assured  farmers. 

I  have  with  me  today  the  Report  of  Financial  Conditions  and 
Operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  November 
30.  1946.  It  shows  on  schedule  “1”  that  the  cumulative  loss  on 
subsidy  programs  from  October  17,  1933,  through  November  30, 
1946,  cost  the  Government  $2,145,646,930.67. 

These  charges  against  our  Federal  Treasury  were  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  producer  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
and  were  accumulated  largely  during  recent  years,  when  consumers 
generally  were  financially  able  to  pay  a  price  in  the  market  place  which 
would  afford  a  fair  return  to  farmer  producers. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  grossly  unfair  to  saddle  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  farmers  with  a  : 
loss  operation  which  is  being  conducted  almost  totally  for  the  benefit  j 
of  consumers.  This  has  been  a  use  of  corporate  authority  and 
Federal  funds  never  intended  by  Congress,  as  I  see  it,  when  the  Cor¬ 
poration  was  established. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  steps  be  taken  to  remedy  this  situation. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  maintained  as  an 
agency  of  the  farmers.  If  loss  operations  are  to  be  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers,  the  charges  for  such  programs  should  not  appear 
in  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

When  Congress  is  called  upon  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Corporation,,  there  is  little  said  in 
reports  and  discussions  by  way  of  explanation  as  to  what  the  funds 
are  needed  for.  The  inference  is  always  the  same  “just  more  money 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  program.” 

As  against  this  $2,000,000,000  subsidy  loss  shown  on  schedule  “1” 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpoi’ation  report,  another  figure  is 
shown.  This  is  a  profit  figure  of  $131,911,541.96.  This  is  a  profit 
over  the  same  period  of  time,  October  17,  1933,  through  November 
30,  1946,  on  the  loan  programs  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
by  the  Corporation  as  a  result  of  the  mandate  of  certain  of  the  basic 
agricultural  laws  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

It  is  true  the  war  period  made  possible  to  some  extent  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  certain  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  stock  which  resulted 
in  a  profit  to  the  Corporation.  Regardless,  with  high  national  income 
and  with  what  we  have  learned  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  on 
production  controls,  marketing  quotas  and  other  programs,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future  the  farmer’s  production  can  be 
geared  more  nearly  to  actual  consumption  and  export  requirements. 

Even  had  the  loan  program  of  the  Corporation  shown  a  loss  during 
the  years,  I  am  strongly  of  the  conviction  that  the  stability  which 
resulted  in  agriculture,  and  our  national  economy  as  a  whole,  would 
more  than  have  warranted  the  loan  and  support  operations  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  I  am  gratified,  nevertheless,  that  these 
operations  show  a  substantial  profit  over  the  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  easily  within  the  memory 
of  each  member  of  this  committee  when  cotton  was  5  cents,  corn  20 
cents,  tobacco  10  cents,  wheat  35  cents,  and  prices  of  other  com¬ 
modities  correspondingly  depressed.  You  can  easily  recall  the  loss 
of  farms,  homes,  and  the  suffering  which  accompanied  those  disas¬ 
trous  days. 
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In  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  farmers,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  the  outstanding  vehicle  by 
which  greater  stability  has  been  brought  to  agriculture.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  1932,  before  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  established,  agricultural  prices  were  at  55  percent 
of  parity.  The  corn  loans,  the  wheat  loans,  and  the  cotton  loans — 
along  with  those  on  other  commodities —were  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  bringing  about  some  degree  of  recovery  to  agriculture 
dining  the  1930’s.  It  might  be  well  to  review  the  fact  that  of  the 
6,000,000  farmers  in  the  United  States,  about  1.6  million  are  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton;  1.4  million,  producers  of  wheat;  and  over  4.5  million 
produce  some  corn. 

Farmers  are  looking  to  some  agency  such  as  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  play  a  leading  role  in  any  postwar  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram.  Producers  of  these  great  basic  crops,  which  include  the  major¬ 
ity  of  our  farmers  in  the  country,  know  the  value  of  the  loan  and 
stabilization  programs  conducted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Dairymen  and  other  farmers  may  in  the  future  also  look  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  assistance. 

Naturally,  farmers  are  worried  concerning  agricultural  prices  in  the 
postwar  period.  They  know  that  parity  prices  have  been  received  in 
only  11  out  of  the  last  37  yeirs,  and  that  most  of  these  have  been 
during  war  periods. 

Farmers  also  know  that  agricultural  production  has  been  expanded 
by  merely  one-third  during  the  war  period.  They  are  rightly  worried 
about  the  ability  of  the  domestic  market  to  consume  all  that  farmers 
can  produce. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  about  one-eighth  of  our 
food  supply  was  exported  through  private  channels,  lend-lease,  or  for 
relief  feeding  by  the  military.  During  this  period  nearly  44  percent 
of  our  wheat,  37  percent  of  our  rice,  and  19  percent  of  our  corn  and 
corn  products  were  shipped  out  of  the  country.  Millions  of  bales  of 
cotton  have  been  shiped  abroad.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  called  upon 
to  play  a  very  important  role  in  maintaining  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  gains  which  have  been  made  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade  must  not  be  lost,  and  numbered  among  these  gains 
is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  strongly  urge,  in  the  interest  of  all  agriculture,  that  at  the  proper 
time  the  corporate  charter  of  the  Corporation  be  renewed,  and  that 
now  the  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  expended  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  several  programs  of  the  Corporation;  and  its  capital, 
which  has  been  impaired  as  a  result  of  consumer  subsidy  operations, 
be  restored.  The  need  for  this  is  not  limited  to  the  period  of  the 
next  2  years.  It  goes  far  beyond;  and  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
obligations  which  our  position  of  world  leadership  imposes,  we  must 
first  of  all  put  our  own  house  in  order. 

The  Corporation  is  basic  to  a  sound  agriculture,  and  is  a  step  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  which  has  again  and  again  been  declared  by 
Congress — that  the  price  and  income  of  farmers  should  be  maintained 
on  a  basis  of  parity  with  industrial  wages  and  industrial  prices. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  statement. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  believe  you  stated  in  your  prepared  statement 
that  your  organization  represents  1,000,000  farm  families. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  how  many  States  are  they  located? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Forty -five. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  number  must  represent,  then,  a  rather 
accurate  cross  section  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  so,  Senator.  In  some  areas  the  membership 
of  the  organization,  the  heavy  membership,  is  in  the  heavy  agricul¬ 
tural  producing  areas  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  That  is  the 
whole  Mississippi  Valley,  starting  with  the  Canadian  line  and  going 
through  the  Corn  Belt  and  Wheat  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt,  and  the 
other  areas. 

In  the  extreme  west,  California,  or  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
too.  Of  course,  that  is  where  most  of  the  farmers  are,  in  that  area. 

Senator  Thomas.  My  State  of  Oklahoma  is  primarily  a  farm  State. 
While  we  have  many  other  things  there,  some  are  temporary,  like 
lead  and  zinc,  and  oil  and  gas  probably  will  go  out  in  time.  That 
will  leave  the  land  as  the  real  basis  for  the  support  of  the  people  of 
my  State. 

In  my  State  the  Farmers  Union  is  a  strong  organization,  but  the 
Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  are  substantial  organizations  and  they 
cover  that  State  fairly  well.  So,  I  take  it  that  even  in  my  State  your 
organization  would  be  representative. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  your  organization  favors  a 
permanent  price  support  program? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  There  is  some  question.  We  have  always  been  for  it, 
Senator,  but  this  question  has  been  asked  several  times.  We  asked 
for  the  continuation,  of  course,  of  the  90  and  92  percent  during  the 
war  period.  But  we  do  think  that  the  question  ought  to  be  studied 
very,  very  carefully. 

It  has  so  many  intricacies  that  were  shown  so  masterfully  by  Mr. 
Dodd,  yesterday,  so  many  major  factors,  at  what  level  you  should 
have  the  support. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  a  detail  for  the  time  being.  My  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  or  not  your  organization  is  in  favor  of  a  permament 
supporting  price  program  for  farm  products. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  But  what  level. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  a  detail. 

Is  there  any  other  way  to  support  farm  prices  save  through  a  certain 
percent  of  parity  prices,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  the  soundest  way.  I  think  the  American 
farmer  today  is  challenging  any  group  in  America.  As  I  have  told 
Phil  Murray,  and  told  Bill  Green,  and  told  General  Motors  and  every¬ 
body  else,  we  have  to  have  a  parity  of  income  through  all  groups  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  farmer  is  the  fellow  who  has  put  the  golden  sign 
up  there  how  to  do  it. 

I  was  very  much  amused  the  other  day  to  see  how  some  of  the  old 
workers  in  Indiana  adopted  a  parity  wage.  A  lot  of  people  do  not 
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understand  parity.  You  two  gentlemen  worked  it  out  back  there. 
It  needs  some  adjustment,  we  all  realize.  But  that  is  a  fair  exchange 
value. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  agriculture  is  more  effectively 
organized  today  than  it  has  ever  been? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  indeed,  in  my  lifetime  and  yours. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  we  prepared  to  preserve  and  make  permanent 
the  Government  support-price  system,  and  do  that  on  a  parity  basis, 
then  do  you  not  agree  that  it  is  all-important  that  that  parity  formula 
should  be  fair  and  just  and  equitable  to  all  people  concerned? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Assuredly.  We  had  a  comparable  price.  I  think 
the  Secretary  has,  under  the  law,  established  comparable  prices. 
You  have  the  problem  right  now:  prices  of  dairy  commodities, 
prices  from  others,  facing  us. 

I  think  that  they  should  do  that.  I  think  that  can  be  done.  I 
think  we  have  adjustments.  You  know  the  mechanism  and  different 
changes  in  the  situation. 

My  organization  is  a  fundamental  believer  in  the  sound  basic 
philosophy  of  parity  formula. 

Senator  Thomas.  Based  upon  those  two  positive  statements  let  me 
take  up  a  third. 

If  we  agreed  to  support  the  prices  and  then  if  we  agreed  to  support 
them  on  a  certain  percent  of  parity ,  not  going  into  the  parity  formula 
at  this  time  and  not  going  to  the  percent  of  parity,  we  must  have  some 
agency  that  is  equipped  with  funds  at  all  times  to  make  these  support 
prices  positive. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Which  means  to  make  loans. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  We  have  agreed  for  the  present  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  serving  that  purpose  fairly  well. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Now,  my  main  question. 

If  this  program  is  to  be  made  permanent,  why  not  make  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  a  permanent  governmental  agency,  in 
place  of  extending  it  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  years? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  agree  to  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  so  understood  your  statement. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  have  here  before  me  a  chart  showing  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  It  was  testified  here 
a  day  or  two  ago  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  past 
5  years  have  handled  over  $30,000,000,000  in  money.  That  is  an 
average  of  more  than  $6,000,000,000  a  year. 

So  far  as  I  know,  next  to  the  International  Fund  and  the  bank, 
that  is  the  largest  financial  organization  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  you  to  look  at  that  chart  and  tell  me  where  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  mentioned.  I  cannot  find  it,  myself. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  would  say  this,  Senator,  the  farm  organizations  and 
a  group  met  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  discussed  this 
whole  reorganization  set-up.  We  had  a  very  fine  reception  and  fine 
discussion. 

Clifford  Hope  was  there,  and  John  Flanagan,  Dirksen,  Cannon, 
but  none  of  you  Senators  were  there,  although  they  said  you  were 
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invited.  We  all  emphasized  with  the  Secretary  that  that  ought  to 
be  a  measured  activity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  Mr. 
Dodd  said,  he  is  chairman  of  it,  but  he  ought  to  be  right  at  the  top 
in  the  administration. 

I  am  trying  to  find  the  note  that  I  wrote  him.  It  is  a  very  vital 
thing. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  that  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Department 
•of  Agriculture  to  set  it  out  in  bold  figures?  I  cannot  find  it.  It 
must  be  somewhere  in  that  chart,  hut  I  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  We  gave  him  a  chart  of  our  recommendations  and 
had  right  at  the  top  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  think  he 
calls  it  the  Commodity  Exchange. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  the  authority  that  is  supposed  to  super¬ 
vise  the  exchange. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  is  way  over  here,  a  system  of  administration  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operations.  I  am  like  you. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  marked  "Assistant  Administrator  for  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Operations.” 

That  puts  it  down  about  fifth  or  sixth  place  in  importance,  if  that 
is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  indefinite  designa¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  ought  to  be  made  permanent  and 
should  be  made  prominent. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Surely.  Just  like  the  BAE,  like  the  experiment  sta^ 
tions,  Extension  Services,  agencies  of  AAA,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
they  ought  to  be  up  at  the  top,  it  should  be  very  clear,  so  that  you 
could  put  your  finger  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  this  printed  in  the  record? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  do  it.  Here  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  I  presented  to  the  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  read  it 
here,  right  along  that  line: 

After  the  meeting  in  your  office  with  you,  your  staff,  representatives  of  Con¬ 
gress,  farm  organizations,  and  a  group  of  State  PM  A  directors,  where  there  was 
full  discussion  of  the  reorganization  of  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  our  special  committee  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  made  a  report  to  our  Board  of  Directors  in  session  in  Washington.  Our 
board,  after  careful  consideration,  adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolution: 

“(1)  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
counseling  with  us  on  this  matter. 

“(2)  We  also  wish  to  express  our  wholehearted  support  to  the  Secretary  in 
the  effort  to  make  real  economies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  will 
provide  for  more  efficient  administration. 

“(3)  We  restate  our  support  of  a  unified  administration  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  and  the  AAA  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  Secretary’s  assurance  that  this  will  be 
carried  out  in  his  reorganization. 

“(4)  We  believe  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  maintained  as 
a  separate  unit  with  the  responsibilities  for  financing  the  agricultural-stabilization 
programs. 

“(5)  We  are  gratified  that  most  of  the  research  agencies  of  the  Department 
are  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  single  administrator  and  that  the  research 
work  of  the  BAE  is  to  be  correlated  with  research  under  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration.  However,  we  feel  that  further  study  should  be  given  to  the 
advisability  of  making  the  BAE  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration.” 

We  are  ready  to  continuously  confer  with  and  assist  the  Secretary  in  preparing 
policies  and  programs  to  bring  about  more  efficient  administration. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  SUPERVISING  THE  BRANCHES  SHOWN  REPORTING  TO  THEM,  EACH  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR  HAS  JURISDICTION  OVER  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMODITY  BRANCHES 
RELATING  TO  THEIR  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 
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We  feel  that  it  is  so  important,  this  agency  is  so  important  that  it 
should  be  very  strongly  set  up.  This  chart  is  the  Secretary’s  chart, 
you  know. 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes,  I  so  understood  it.  I  sent  down  for  a  copy 
of  the  chart  and  it  was  sent  to  me.  In  glancing  through  it,  not  too 
thoroughly,  I  failed  to  find  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  designation  of 
this  all-important  activity. 

If  that  is  the  place  where  it  comes,  it  is  down  in  about  the  fifth  in 
importance.  I  think  it  should  be  made  very  important. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  should  be  right  on  the  top  line. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  chart  be 
printed  just  after  Mr.  O’Neal’s  letter,  where  he  recommended  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line,  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  It  will  be  done. 

(The  chart  referred  to  above  faces  p.  74.) 

Senator  Kem.  Has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  finished  his  line  of 
inquiry? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  O’Neal,  do  you  consider  the  limitation  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  the  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  support  prices? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  would  say,  representing  the  producer,  the  biggest 
surplus  crop  cotton,  that  it  worked. 

I  remember  Senator  Bankhead  always  argued  on  that. 

Senator  Kem.  I  did  not  ask  if  it  worked  successfully.  Do  you 
consider  it  an  essential  part  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  I  do,  as  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  the  statement. 
I  do  think,  more  important  that  that,  is  to  develop  a  program  that 
we  can  export  our  commodities  on  a  fair  basis. 

Senator  Kem.  You  do  consider  it  an  essential  part  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes;  an  essential  part. 

Senator  Kem.  You  have  had  wide  experience  and  wide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation.  Do  you  consider  limitation  of  acreage  as  a 
successful  device  for  controlling  production? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  has  in  some  instances.  No  question  about  that. 
The  greatest  result  m  a  way  has  been  its  lightening  of  the  burden  on 
the  farmer,  because  he  could  improve  what  he  took  out. 

I  can  remember  when  cotton  was  a  nickel,  and  to  get  a  dime  we  had 
to  raise  two  bales  instead  of  one. 

Senator  Kem.  Are  you  recommending  limitation  of  production  to 
us  as  a  successful  and  proper  and  efficient  device  for  controlling  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  future? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  is  part  of  it.  I  think  it  is  part  of  it.  My  home 
was  in  Alabama,  as  a  cotton  farmer.  But  I  lived  in  the  Mkhvest  for 
20  years.  It  is  perfectly  astounding  to  see  how  the  most  efficient 
producers  of  any  commodities  anywhere  on  earth,  the  corn  farmers  and 
the  wheat  farmers  in  the  west,  how  they  believe  in  it.  They  really 
do,  ultimately  believe  in  it. 

They  do  want  the  foreign  outlet;  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it;  they 
want  full  production.  At  the  same  time  they  just  say  if  it  is  needed  we 
will  do  this. 

Senator  Ivem.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  your  view  as  to 
whether  the  notion  is  popularly  held,  but  whether  in  your  judgment 
it  is  sound. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  all  right. 
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Senator  Kem.  Do  you  consider  that  our  interest,  and  if  I  may  say 
so,  beneficence  in  this  matter,  should  extend  to  foreign  producers,  for 
instance,  the  Australian  wool  grower  and  the  Brazilian  and  Egyptian 
cotton  grower? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  that  our  position  has  always  been  this,  to 
protect  the  American  producer. 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  interested  only  in  the  American  producer. 
You  are  not  interested  in  a  world  wide  program  of  betterment  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  Treasury. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No.  I  think  this:  The  record  shows  this,  and  I 
want  to  make  myself  clear,  that  never  in  the  history  of  civilization 
has  a  nation  practiced  Christian  philosophy  as  we  have  in  America. 

Now  than,  we  say  all  right,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  farm 
organizations  have  joined  with  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  set  up  an  international  organization  of  farmers.  I 
could  not  go;  Mr.  Graz  went,  and  Mr.  Kline,  the  vice  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  They  met  with  these  boys,  the  farmers  from  Australia 
and  India  and  everywhere  else;  they  want  stabilized  prices. 

Senator  Kem.  You  would  not  favor  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Treasury,  would  you? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  charity  begins  at  home. 

Senator  Kem.  Assuming  that  limitation  of  acreage  in  America 
results  in  extension  of  acreage  in  foreign  countries,  take  cotton,  for 
instance,  that  when  the  Amercian  producer  limits  his  acreage  the 
Brazilian  producer  seizes  upon  the  opportunities  to  extend  his. 

Would  you  say  that  it  is  sound  for  us  to  continue  on  a  program 
which  results  in  holding  the  umbrella  over  the  foreign  producer  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  taxpayers? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No,  sir.  Just  to  illustrate  your  point,  I  just  sent 
a  brief  yesterday  on  international  trade  agreements.  There  is  a 
great  desire  of  these  producing  nations  that  we  do  get  together  as 
producers.  In  other  words,  we  try  to  stabilize  the  minimum  and 
maximum  prices.  We  do  differ  with  the  State  Department,  as  you 
gentlemen  know  we  have  at  times  in  the  past. 

We  say  we  are  going  to  have'quotas.  I  think  frankly,  as  shown  by 
the  chart  on  wool,  it  should  be  import  quotas  on  wool.  The  State 
Department  does  not  agree  with  that,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Kem.  Your  view  is  if  we  continue  as  a  permanent  part  of 
our  economy  a  program  for  the  support  of  prices  of  American  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  that  we  should  attempt  in  some  manner  to  restrict 
the  benefit  of  that  support  to  the  American  producers? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Of  course,  primarily  that  is  what  it  is  intended  for. 
We  have  section  32  in  there,  and  we  have  taken  out  of  the  tariff  money 
say  for  cotton,  25  percent  of  section  32  money  for  export  subsidy. 
We  are  using  an  export  subsidy. 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  a  cotton  producer. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes. 

Senator  Kem.  Are  you  taking  the  long-range  viewpoint,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  this  program  with  reference  to  that 
commodity? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  certainly  worked  awfully  well. 

Senator  Kem.  To  date.  I  asked  you  from  the  long  range  viewpoint. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  In  the  long  range,  there  have  to  be  a  lot  of  adjust¬ 
ments  made,  of  course;  you  have  to  realize  that. 
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Senator  Kem.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  sort  of  a  device 
would  you  have  in  mind  for  making  this  adjustment  with  reference  to 
the  retaining  of  the  benefit  for  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  This  whole  program,  as  I  read  at  great  length  here, 
these  various  laws,  are  a  piece  of  machinery  that — — 

Senator  Kem.  I  did  not  detect  anything  in  there  that  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  umbrella  being  held  over  the  foreign  producer  as  a 
result  of  our  own  operations  here.  I  did  not  see  where  you  directed 
your  attention  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  is.  That  holds  the  umbrella  over  him.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  that  particular 
phase  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  part  of  it.  A  lot  of  people  go  without  socks, 
but  you  are  supposed  to  put  drawers  on,  put  a  coat  on,  socks  and  shoes. 

It  is  all  part  of  a  big  garment  of  the  farmers.  It  is  part  of  all  of  it. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  we  have  to  export  cotton.  I  saw  them 
shoveling  wheat,  to  burn  wheat,  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  I  saw  it. 
Wheat  was  cheap. 

We  know  we  have  to  have  a  balanced  economy  as  far  as  we  can  in 
this  country  on  a  high  standard.  We  know  perfectly  well  we  have  to 
export. 

In  exporting  we  want  to,  by  international  trade  agreements  to  try 
to  get  together  with  the  people  and  trade  on  a  stabilized  basis. 

Senator  Kem.  From  a  long-range  standpoint  are  you  disturbed  by 
the  reports  of  the  great  extension  in  production  of  cotton  in  Brazil 
and  Egypt  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  As  I  said,  and  I  will  say  again,  if  we  have  these 
agreements. 

To  illustrate  your  point,  I  testified  on  section  22.  The  Congress, 
my  distinguished  associates  here,  passed  a  bill.  I  recall  distinctly, 
and  I  think  Senator  Thomas  was  there,  when  we  had  a  quote  on 
Indian  cotton.  If  you  read  the  law,  that  section,  the  President  put 
that  quota  on,  and  so  many  bales  of  cotton  were  brought  in  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  making  blankets. 

It  seemed  that  the  cotton  we  produced  did  not  make  good  blankets. 
We  made  the  charges  that  under  that  law  that  it  had  been  violated 
and  there  should  be  a  quota  put  on  Indian  cotton.  As  I  understand 
it  has  been  done  by  order  of  the  President. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  any  device  or  instrument  to  suggest  to  us 
the  purpose  of  confining  the  benefit  of  the  support  price  program  to 
the  American  producers? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  primarily  does  that  now.  The  support  price  does 
that  now. 

Senator  Ivem.  Not  if  we  can  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  great 
extension  of  production  of  cotton,  for  instance,  in  foreign  countries. 
Are  we  not  in  effect  holding  the  umbrella  over  those  producers,  and 
the  Australian  wool  grower,  and  other  producers  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  can  change  that  with  the  wool.  I  have  a  program 
here  that  I  will  read  to  you. 

Senator  Kem.  What  device  have  you  in  mind  for  that? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Quotas. 

Senator  Kem.  Importing  quotas? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes.  Let  us  use  up  the  wool. 
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Senator  Kem.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  have  the  support  price  in  wool. 

Senator  Kem.  But  the  only  thing  you  have  in  mind  for  attacking 
this  particular  feature  is  the  import  quota? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Import  quota  on  wool,  and  export.  Out  of  section 
32  money,  I  have  forgotten  what  the  total  amount  is  but  that  is  tariff 
money,  but  you  could  export  and  subsidize  export.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  doing,  and  that  is  what  we  believe  in  in  our  operations. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  O’Neal,  you  are  in  touch  with  members  of  your 
association  throughout  the  United  States.  Is  it  your  thought  that 
they  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  workings  of  this  plan  and 
are  recommending  to  us  that  it  be  adopted  as  is  without  important  or 
substantial  changes? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  is  fundamentally  all  right.  It  took  us  20  years  to 
get  this.  It  took  us  a  long  time.  It  has  faults.  We  pointed  out 
things.  But  as  a  foundation  for  American  agriculture  we  think  it  is 
very  fine. 

Senator  Ivem.  The  last  election  in  the  States  in  which  your  asso¬ 
ciation  has  its  greatest  strength  would  indicate  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were.  Do  you 
consider  that  any  of  that  dissatisfaction  was  directed  toward  the 
agricultural  program,  agricultural  conditions,  or  do  you  think  it  was 
based  entirely  on  other  factors  and  considerations? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Other  factors.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  agricultural  program. 

Senator  Kem.  It  is  significant  that  the  States  in  which  your  organ¬ 
ization  has  its  largest  membership  were  those  in  which  the  revolt 
apparently  was  the  greatest  and  the  most  severe. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  has  always  been.  That  is  where  Lincoln  came 
from.  That  is  where  the  heart  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  United 
States  is.  And  I  say,  as  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  I  have  never 
failed  to  get  along  with  the  Republicans. 

Why?  Because  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
sitting  on  my  left,  before  these  committees  of  Congress,  they  are  above 
party.  They  have  always  fought  for  principle.  They  are  above 
party. 

Senator  Kem.  We  are  dealing  with  a  difficult  and  economic  princi¬ 
ple  here  which  is  above  party.  I  did  not  mean  to  inject  that  into  it. 

What  I  meant  to  ask  you  was  whether  you  thought  the  present  plan 
meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  your  people. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes;  with  some  changes.  They  are  terribly  worried, 
and  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  They  do  not  want  to  see  the 
slashing;  they  do  not  want  to  see  agriculture  slashed  on  these  pro¬ 
grams.  It  takes  money  to  do  it.  I  want  to  say  frankly  to  you, 
whether  you  come  from  the  deep  South,  the  far  West,  or  the  East, 
Ido  not  know  of  any  farmer  that  does  not  really  want  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  I 
have  not  seen  any.  It  is  a  sound  basis. 

Senator  Kem.  But  does  he  want  it  on  the  present  basis  or  does  he 
want  some  substantial  changes  made  in  the  present  plan? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No.  He  likes  it  all  right.  But  he  wants  it,  as  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  said,  as  a  major  operation  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  guided  right,  to  safeguard  the  program. 
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• 

I  might  ask  you,  I  know  your  city  and  State  well:  How  about  the 
RFC?  Does  the  business  want  RFC? 

Senator  Kem.  That  is  another  day. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  knew  that  would  be  your  answer.  I  remember  well, 
Senator,  when  we  started  this  thing,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Illinois.  I 
wish  Senator  Lucas  was  here. 

We  had  Mr.  Rainey,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  his  district  and  the 
Republican  district  right  above  him.  Eight  thousand  farmers  in  the 
great  city  of  Peoria  down  there,  at  Caterpillar  Tractor  warehouse. 
And  what  old  Henry  T.  Rainey  said  at  that  time:  Fie  said,  “I  have 
been  to  the  White  House  and  I  have  seen  J.  P.  Morgan  and  I  have 
seen  all  the  big  financiers  come  in,  and  I  am  delighted,  and  we  farmers 
had  better  go  down  there  too,  to  get  a  little  loan,  to  get  a  little  sta¬ 
bilization.” 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  O’Neal,  in  peacetime  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  loans  at  a  certain  percentage  of 
parity.  Then  in  the  event  the  loans  are  not  paid  the  procedure  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  take  over  the 
commodity  and  possess  it. 

Then,  having  acquired  the  title  it  is  necessary  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  that  commodity  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  means  to  the  public. 

During  wartime,  because  of  conditions  that  were  important,  we  gave 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  authority  to  grant  subsidies. 
Then  we  gave  them  the  authority  to  buy  commodities  for  Federal 
agencies  like  the  War  Department,  and  UNRRA,  and  other  relief 
organizations. 

Now,  we  are  back  in  peacetime  again.  Do  you  believe  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  authorized  to  continue  as  a 
buying  and  selling  agency  of  the  commodities  on  which  they  do  not 
have  loans,  or  of  commodities  that  they  have  under  their  possession? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  that  has  worried  farmers  a  lot,  and  commission 
men.  I  think  that  the  Government  should  stay  out  of  it  as  far  as 
possible.  But  here  is  the  bad  part  of  the  situation: 

The  English  Government  does  it,  the  Russian  Government  does  it. 
Every  government  everywhere  else  is  doing  the  other  thing. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  Russian  Government  is  purely  a  communistic 
government  and  the  English  Government  is  a  socialistic  government. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Sure.  I  agree  with  you,  that  administrators  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  number  of  them,  have  been  very 
fine.  I  have  never  heard  many  complaints  about  their  cotton  handling. 
I  have  about  their  wheat,  as  you  know,  some  on  that. 

I  believe  we  should  have  it  as  far  as  possible  under  the  free  enterprise 
system.  But  there  are  conditions  under  which  you  have  to  meet  a 
situation. 

For  instance,  with  this  international  trade  organization,  if  they  have 
a  wheat  agreement,  or  if  they  have  a  program  of  FAO.  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  participate,  but  as  you  know,  you  have  sat  in  so 
many  of  the  conferences,  we  ourselves  should  say,  “No  over-all 
Government  agency  shall  dictate  to  us,  of  all  the  governments.”  I 
know  you  agree  with  that  philosophy. 

I  think  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  very  careful 
about  stepping  in  there  where  private  enterprise  is  good,  where  the 
commission  men  can  handle  it. 
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Tliey  work  very  well  with  some  commodities,  and  in  other  com¬ 
modities  there  has  been  some  complaints.  Of  course,  during  the 
war  period  you  know  how  strenuous  it  was.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that.  I  suppose  they  had  to  do  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  wartime  we  have  to  concentrate  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  otherwise  we  could  not  do  anything.  But  now  we 
are  entering  a  peacetime  period  and  we  want  to  make  it  permanent. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  any  Government  agency  step  out  and  replace 
private  enterprise,  and  I  am  not  going  to  support  it  if  I  know  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Properly  administered,  I  do  not  see  why  any  person 
should  object,  if  it  has  been  handled  on  a  right  basis. 

I  am  certainly  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  -very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  O’Neal. 

Senator  Kem.  I  would  hke  to  say,  Mr.  O’Neal,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  RFC  with  you  sometime.  I  think 
your  ideas  and  mine  would  not  be  far  different. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  fine.  I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
could  prove  it.  It  might  take  a  little  while,  that  in  America,  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  barometer. 

Senator  Kem.  You  do  not  need  to  prove  that  to  me. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Otherwise,  unless  we  do  stabilize  and  get  right,  it  will 
not  make  a  bit  of  difference. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  O’Neal,  do  you  not  agree  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  trend  and  tendence  for  this  Government  to  be  more  and  more 
socialistic,  which  means  more  and  more  communistic? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  If  you  come  to  the  committee  when  I  go  to  the  Labor 
Committee,  you  will  hear  a  farmer’s  point  of  view  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  The  crowd  I  represent,  I  think  that  is  one  thing  we  have 
to  safeguard  and  watch  out  for.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  a  distinct  trend  in  this  country  today 
to  nationalize  the  production  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy. 
Now,  if  that  is  carried  forward  very  shortly  the  Federal  Government 
will  own  and  operate  all  of  our  electric  facdities.  That  trend  is  very 
definite. 

The  Congress  has  not  as  yet  passed  judgment  on  that  proposition. 
Now,  if  we  have  a  Federal  agency  that  is  going  in  to  buy  and  sell 
farm  commodities,  that  is  another  trend  toward,  I  might  say,  dis¬ 
placing  private  enterprise  in  the  handling  of  our  commodities,  and 
putting  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

We  must,  in  my  opinion,  maintain  as  system,  a  basis  for  taxation, 
because  we  must  have  a  large  amount  of  taxes  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come  to  get  us  out  of  our  present  predicament,  and  if  we  do  not 
preserve  the  basis  of  taxation  we  are  going  to  have  to  add  the  price 
to  the  things  that  the  Government  deals  in  and  set  it  up  as  a  part  of 
that  price,  to  the  Treasury,  to  pay  the  interest  and  pay  the  expenses 
of  that  Government. 

There  is  a  trend  that  I  think  should  be  met  and  dealt  with. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  to  do.  We  certainly  have  a  responsibility  to  the  world. 
We  have  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  because  the  world  is  looking 
to  us,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  the  brains  to  do  it,  to  do  these 
things. 

Sometimes  I  get  in  an  argument  with  some  of  the  labor  fellows,  you 
know,  about  that,  about  the  hourly  wage  and  the  price  of  farm  com- 
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modities  being  too  high.  I  had  my  economists  work  out  a  table, 
showing  that  if  the  farmer  got  the  ordinary  wages,  if  he  had  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  an  industrial  worker,  $1.14  an  hour,  his  16  hours  of 
extra  time  at  $1.70  an  hour,  and  4  hours  of  other  time;  in  other  words, 
a  60-hour  week,  it  would  amount  to  $82. 

In  1946,  if  we  had  a  parity  wage  for  the  farmer,  the  gross  receipts 
of  American  agriculture  would  have  doubled.  If  we  were  paid  the 
wage  that  a  man  would  work  for  in  industry  it  would  have  doubled. 

Farmers  are  not  asking  for  that  higher  wage  at  all.  But  they  are 
asking  for  parity,  a  fair  exchange  value. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  agree  that  the  national  income  is  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  times  the  total  income  of  all  the  farmers,  or  reverse  it, 
that  the  farmers  had  one-seventh  of  the  national  income?  Is  that 
according  to  your  statistics? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  it' is.  I  think  probably  it  is  up  a  little  bit. 
It  was  about  an  eighth,  something  like  that.  I  have  not  got  the  most 
recent  figures  on  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  next  question  is  whether  or  not  the  national 
income  is  based  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  or  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  is  based  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the  other  people. 
Farmers,  of  course,  contend  that  all  other  industries  and  activities 
are  based  upon  the  degree  of  prosperity  of  the  farmer  because  he  is  the 
most  numerous  class  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  right.  He  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  the 
inside  and  outside  and  all  around.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  those  statements,  generalities,  jmu  may 
call  them,  are  pretty  well  established  by  statistics. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Surely. 

Senator  Ivem.  Mr.  O’Neal,  summing  up  your  testimony,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  on  behalf  of  your  organization  you  are  merely  asking  the 
Eightieth  Congress  to  carry  on  the  agricultural  policies  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  and  previous  Congresses,  without  substantial  change.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  right.  The  fundamental  principles  involved 
there. 

Senator  Ivem.  Without  substantial  change? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Without  any  very  great  changes. 

Senator  Kem.  Are  there  any  changes  that  you  want  to  bring  to  our 
attention? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  We  are  all  discussing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  operations  of  the  AAA,  of  the  Soil  Conservation,  things  like 
that. 

Senator  Kem.  Those  are  changes  more  of  detail. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  More  of  administration.  Our  position  is  that  these 
agencies,  a  number  of  these  big  agencies,  should  be  combined.  We 
feel  that. 

Senator  Kem.  Those  are  matters  of  administration,  but  not  of 
principle. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  The  Senator  asked  me  to  put  our  recommendations 
down  in  the  form  of  a  law.  Of  course  a  lot  of  people  are  criticizing 
that  we  as  a  farm  organization  are  saying  this,  that  or  anything  about 
any  agency.  We  help  to  establish  all  the  agencies. 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  not  recommending  that  we  attack  the 
problem  of  the  foreign  umbrella?  The  effect  of  our  support  policies 
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on  foreign  production.  You  are  not  making  any  recommendation 
with  respect  to  that  problem? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Except  in  international  trade. 

Senator  Kem.  By  “except  international  trade”  you  mean  partici¬ 
pation  in  these  conferences? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No.  I  mean  participation  in  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations.  I  think  that  is  the  fundamental  part  of  our  program. 

Senator  Kem.  You  mean  reciprocal  trade  agreements? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  this  ITO  meeting. 

For  instance,  as  an  illustration,  they  are  working  on  the  wheat 
agreement.  I  have  had  a  representative  in  the  meetings,  and  I  said, 
“What  is  your  quota  on  wheat  for  export  of  wheat  from  America?” 
I  think  it  was  80,000,000  bushels.  I  said,  “Wait  a  minute.  We  have 
more  wheat  than  we  need  to  save  our  souls  if  we  give  it  away.  We 
cannot  do  it.  We  have  to  have  a  bigger  quota  than  that.” 

I  believe  in  a  good  trade. 

Senator  Ivem.  There  are  no  legislative  changes  with  respect  to  that 
that  you  are  recommending,  are  there? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  As  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  no  compromise 
between  the  State  Department  and  leaders  in  Congress,  that  no 
immediate  change  be  made  in  the  trade  agreement. 

Senator  Kem.  I  failed  to  make  myself  clear.  Are  there  any  legis¬ 
lative  changes  that  you  are  recommending  with  reference  to  that 
situation? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  do  not  think  so,  right  now. 

Senator  Kem.  So,  summing  it  all  up,  you  are  asking  us  to  continue 
the  present  policies  without  substantial  change. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  C’Neal.  You  made  a  very 
interesting  statement. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Iveltie,  of  the 
Boston  Wool  Trade  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  J.  KELTIE,  DIRECTOR,  BOSTON  WOOL 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  this 
hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  before  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  we  did  have  some  wool  legislation. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  before  this  committee. 

I  am  here  not  to  object  to  the  extension  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  but  to  suggest  that  in  its  renewal  you  arrange  that  its 
almost  unlimited  powers  be,  to  some  degree  restricted.  This  state- 
chartered  corporation  is  probably  an  essential  instrument  at  present 
for  the  execution  of  your  program  of  support  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  But  in  this  extension  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
you  are  considering  the  redelegation  in  peacetimes,  of  more  power  to 
one  corporation  than  to  any  regular  executive  department.  The 
Congress  is  traditionally  concerned  about  placing  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  every  administrative  agency. 
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I  am  qualified  to  speak  only  of  the  powers  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  over  wool.  I  have  spent  my  whole  lifetime  in 
wool  and  am  located  in  Boston  rather  than  elsewhere  only  because 
two-thirds  of  all  of  the  wool  of  the  country  is  used  up  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  used  or  marketed? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Consumed.  The  mills  are  up  there. 

You  have  to  be  near  the  mills  to  sell  the  wool.  Through  the  broad 
powers  given  several  years  ago,  powers  under  which  any  price  can 
be  paid  for  anything,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  continues 
to  attempt  to  operate  a  wool  business,  which  is  a  very  complicated 
type  of  operation.  We  can  all  overlook,  I  think,  any  errors  made  in 
j  wartime,  but  when  they  continue  into  peacetime  it  is  time  to 
reconsider. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  in  detail  what  trouble  it  is,  and  what 
they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  sir.  My  next  paragraph  will  have  that  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  rendered  good  service  to  the 
wool  growers  in  buying  all  their  production  at  130  percent  of  parity 
during  the  war,  but  it  has  done  them  a  disservice  in  failing  to  mer¬ 
chandise  their  wools  since. 

Right  now  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  continues  paying  the 
same  war  peak  prices  while  there  exists  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  warehouses  scattered  all  over  the  country  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wool  amounting  to  more  than  the  production  of  an  entire  year— 
despite  the  biggest  peacetime  textile  boom  in  history,  which  is  now 
going  on.  We  are  now  using  more  wool  than  we  have  ever  used  in  our 
lives. 

Some  of  this  unsold  wool  is  from  the  1943  clip,  more  from  the  clips 
of  1944,  1945,  1946,  with  a  new  clip  soon  to  be  shorn.  You  have  heard, 
or  will  hear,  that  this  is  the  fault  of  a  legal  restriction  that  was  written 
against  selling  below  parity;  but  such  restriction  was  not  practically 
effective  in  wool  except  in  the  past  4  months,  since  last  October. 

The  open  market,  the  competitive  price,  was  such  between  October 
1945  and  October  1946  that  the  parity  barrier  to  selling  was  not 
operative. 

In  other  words,  the  parity  was  down  around  30  to  32  cents  then, 
which  was  below  the  open  market  price.  Since  then  the  prices  have 
gone  up.  Parity  has  gone  up  much  more.  Parity  has  gone  up  about 
20  percent  in  the  last  year. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  war  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  had  everything  in  its  favor  and  still  failed  to  merchandise  the 
growers’  wools,  with  the  result  that  wool  which  is  a  very  small  item 
compared  with  the  other  products  supported  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  has  accumulated  in  the  Government  stock  pile. 
Wool  runs  to  about  $150,000,000.  I  imagine  some  of  the  other  com¬ 
modities  run  to  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

This  wool,  however,  being  a  small  item,  today  comprises  almost  50 
percent  of  the  total  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventory.  In 
this  regard  I  respectfully  ask  that  this  hearing  be  kept  open  until  you 
have  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  his  findings  on  these 
,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  matters.  They  must  be  very  per¬ 
tinent  to  this  bill  and  should  be  worth  waiting  for.  I  have  no  idea 
what  they. might  contain. 
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I  believe  any  deep  study  by  a  student  of  the  present  wool  situation 
is  going  to  come  out  with  a  recommendation  that  the  powers  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  limited  somewhat. 

Senator  Ivem.  Do  you  know  when  this  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  will  be  available? 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  dealers  up  there  are 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  You  are  not  complaining  as  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  Keltie.  No.  What  affects  one  affects  the  other.  Because 
of  this  unsold  wool  it  affects  the  dealers. 

We  normally  make  our  living  out  of  domestic  wool,  and  it  is  not  in 
commercial  channels. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  any  complaint  here 
from  the  producers. 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  you  may.  Producers  do  not 
like  to  have  their  wool,  or  any  of  their  commodities,  stagnant  in 
warehouses. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  are  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  O’Mahoney 
bill  that  was  considered  last  year,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Was  not  that  bill  the  result  of  a  protest  of  the 
producers?  Is  that  the  way  you  would  construe  the  terms  of  that 
bill,  that  the  conditions  were  not  satisfactory,  they  needed  legislation, 
and  the  O’Mahoney  bill  was  prepared  in  order  to  help  and  better  the 
condition  of  the  wool  producers?  Did  you  not  construe  that  bill  to  be 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Senator,  I  took  it  to  mean  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  that,  with  what  they  had,  but  they  wanted  it  to  be  legally  nailed 
down  so  that  they  would  have  it  for  5  or  10  years  ahead. 

I  have  prepared  a  small  amendment  which  I  will  give  you,  which 
provides  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  dispose  of 
domestic  wool  stocks  through  regular  merchandising  channels  at 
prices  which  will  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 
imported  wool. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  the  enacting  clause,  strike  all  and  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘June  30,  1947’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1949’:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  loans  on  domestic  wool 
during  the  period  beginning  April,  1  1947,  and  expiring  on  December  31,  1948,  at  a 
rate  greater  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  wool,  as  presently  computed 
as  of  the  year  in  which  the  wool  is  produced:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  purchase  domestic  'wool  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1,  1947,  and  expiring  December  31,  1948,  at  a  price  greater  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  wool  as  presently  computed  as  of  the  year  in 
which  the  wool  is  produced. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Byrd-Butler  Act  approved  December  6,  1945  (59 
Stat.  597)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  prior  to 
June  30,  1949”. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  competition  from  imported  wrool? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Roughly  speaking,  imported  wrool  was  cheaper.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  imported  wool,  you  could  say,  roughly  was 
95  cents.  Domestic  wmol  was  the  same,  about  95  cents. 

The  Government  wanted  to  make  an  incentive  for  the  wool  growers 
to  increase  the  clip  for  war  purposes,  so  they  upped  their  price  to 
about  $1.20,  clean. 
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Now,  the  foreign  wool  stayed  where  it  was,  and  that  “upping” 
price  put  domestic  prices  out  of  line  with  foreign  wool  and  foreign  wool 
was  most  heavily  consumed  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  submitting  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  that  have  as  far  as  the  producers 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  Keltie.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  producers  because 
the  wool  would  be  sold,  he  would  not  lose  anything,  he  already  has 
his  money  in  his  pocket.  The  Government  bought  all  this  wool; 
they  do  not  loan  on  it.  The  Government  bought  it  outright,  and  the 
producer  has  his  money  in  his  pocket. 

He  has,  you  might  say,  $1.20  in  his  pocket. 

Uncle  Sam  will  lose  perhaps  15  percent.  He  may  have  to  sell  this 
wool  at  $1.05,  but  it  has  to  be  sold  sooner  or  later. 

Is  that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  go  along  with  you  on  all  that.  You  are 
putting  up  a  good  case  for  the  dealers,  but  I  do  not  see  where  the 
producers  will  come  in  on  this. 

Mr.  Keltie.  A  fundamental  error  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  in  its  method  of  support  of  prices  to  wool 
producers.  It  has  insisted  that  it  cannot,  even  though  it  may  want 
to,  support  the  producer  of  wool  except  by  paying  prices  higher  than 
market  that  put  the  wool  merchants  out  of  business,  and  taking  over 
for  itself  the  intricate  functions  of  distribution  that  merchants  have 
performed  for  generations. 

The  merchants  are  not  opposed  to  reasonable  support  to  producers; 
they  sincerely  want  the  producers  to  prosper.  For  over  100  years  the 
growers  and  the  wool  merchants  have  worked  together.  But  the  mer¬ 
chants  know  that  there  are  many  ways  by  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  can  support  the  producers  through  cooperation 
with  the  merchants  rather  than  elimination  of  the  merchant. 

There  is  a  point  about  foreign  wool  that  needs  clarification.  For¬ 
eign  wool  pays  a  duty  of  34  cents  a  pound,  clean,  which  in  normal 
times — and  normal  is  the  period  1921  and  1940,  the  period  between 
the  two  wars,  a  20-year  period — which  in  normal  years  amounts  to  a 
50-percent  protection  for  the  producers.  It  is  a  50-percent  duty,  in 
substance,  even  though  it  is  34  cents,  that  means  that  these  prices, 
rather  technical,  are  about  15  cents,  and  the  average  price  during  that 
20-year  period  that  the  producers  received  was  27  cents. 

Please  let  us  not  say,  therefore,  that  domestic  wool  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  wool. 

Also,  please  let  us  not  say  that  there  is  a  British  foreign  wool 
monopoly  because  there  just  is  not  such  an  animal  in  a  practical  sense. 

I  can  enlarge  on  that,  if  you  desire.  But  it  is  a  rather  complicated 
explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  much  complaint  from  producers 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Indeed;  naturally  there  was  a  British  monopoly 
which  conspired  to  stop  or  keep  their  wool  out  of  the  market. 

The  merchants  of  wool  have  not  done  badly  for  the  wool  producers 
in  the  past.  The  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
during  the  20  years  of  peace,  1921  to  1940,  the  period  beween  the 
wars  when  private  enterprise  merchants  handled  the  business  of  wool 
distribution,  during  this  long  20-year  period  the  producers  of  wool 
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received  96  percent  of  parity.  That  is  the  agricultural  report  of 
prices  received  by  wool  producers  averaged  for  the  20  years. 

They  received  96  percent  of  parity,  while  the  producers  of  all  the 
other  agricultural  commodities  of  the  country,  including  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  dairy  products  and  everything  else,  averaged  together,  received 
only  80  percent  of  parity  in  that  same  20-year  period. 

These  wool  merchants  have  not  only  served  their  producers  better, 
according  to  the  price  records,  but  there  is  another  point  of  equal 
importance:  When  these  competitive  wool  merchants  had  the  job 
to  do,  they  kept  foreign  wool  out  of  our  market  until  it  was  really 
needed.  Domestic  producers  then  had  the  first  call  on  our  home 
market. 

This  is  in  happy  contrast  with  conditions  of  today  under  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  control,  where  3  out  of  every  4  pounds  of 
wool  being  consumed  are  foreign  wool. 

The  period  between  the  wars,  when  we  merchants  operated,  it  was 
1  out  of  4  pounds  of  foreign  wool  used,  and  3  out  of  4  were  domestic. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Keltie.  As  a  merchant  I  took  everything  on  the  realistic 
basis  of,  you  might  say,  tariffs,  prices,  and  everything  else.  As 
merchants  we  went  out  and  we  persuaded  the  farmers  to  sell  the 
wool  at  a  price  by  which  we  could  undersell  foreign  producers  after 
the  foreign  producer  had  paid  his  34  cents  duty  In  that  period  it 
was  not  bad  for  the  producer.  As  I  say,  there  was  96  percent  of 
parity  received  by  the  producer,  in  contrast  to  80  percent  of  the 
other  producers. 

I  submit  that  if  peacetime  records  mean  anything  they  mean  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  now  be  instructed  to 
turn  the  handling  of  wool  back  to  the  traditional  and  successful 
hands  of  free  enterprise. 

If  private  enterprise  falls  down  during  some  future  depression  let 
the  Government  stand  behind  the  producers  with  a  price  floor,  but 
in  the  meantime  let  us  give  the  merchants  a  chance  to  serve  the 
industry  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Toward  this  end  I  have  a  second  amendment  to  submit.  It  is  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  limited  in  its  broad  power  over 
wool,  to  90  percent  of  parity  when  making  its  non-recourse  loans,  and, 
if  it  decides  to  start  a  broad  program  of  purchasing,  to  limit  purchases 
to  80  percent  of  parity. 

The  thought  there  is  that  loans  as  a  generality  keep  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  free  enterprise.  But  when  the  government  steps  in  with 
a  broad  purchase  program  it  just  monopolizes  all  the  supplies,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  the  government  is  not  a  skilled  merchant  and  does  not 
sell  the  merchandise.  It  stores  it  in  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  production  of  wool  has 
been  very  heavy  for  about  as  long  as  we  ever  had,  and  the  price  was 
very  good?  Is  not  the  wool  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  producers 
in  pretty  good  condition? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  that  I  think  the  wool 
industry,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producers,  is  in  a  pretty  good 
condition.  But  as  to  your  second  remark  there,  about  production, 
production  in  wool  declined.  Production  of  wool  is  only  about  75  or 
80  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1941. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  were  referring  to? 
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Mr.  Keltie.  The  total  pounds  produced,  that  is,  1946  versus  1941. 

It  is  a  very  curious  thing  because  wool  is  the  most  contrary  com¬ 
modity  to  study.  Wool  does  not  respond  to  price. 

I  will  submit  some  charts  to  you,  sir,  when  I  leave.  But  you  will 
see,  just  those  controversies,  when  prices  go  up,  production  goes  down. 
When  prices  go  up,  production  does  not  respond,  and  vice  versa. 
They  just  go  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  different  from  any  other  agriculture 
commodity. 

Senator  Kem.  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Keltie,  that  there  is  a  lag 
there?  That  it  is  slow  in  responding? 

Mr.  Keltie.  No,  Senator;  it  is  just  funny. 

Senator  Ivem.  That  would  be  funny. 

Do  you  mean  if  producers  find  they  are  getting  more  money  for 
wool  and  it  becomes  very  profitable  to  produce  it  that  they  will  not 
produce? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes.  Believe  it  or  not.  But  if  you  will  consider 
that  wTool  is  a  byproduct,  it  is  a  sheep  operation,  it  is  not  a  wool 
operation  that  a  producer  runs. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  to  start  with  sheep. 

Mr.  Keltie.  He  makes  the  money  on  the  lambs  if  he  does  not  on 
the  wool,  or  vice  versa. 

He  produces,  for  every  100  pounds,  about  88  pounds  meat  and  12 
pounds  wool.  His  problem  as  regards  that  is  dictated  more  by  his 
meat  than  his  wool.  Two-thirds  of  his  income  comes  from  meat. 

Senator  Kem.  The  price  of  meat  is  not  tied  in  to  the  price  of  wool. 

Mr.  Keltie.  No. 

Senator  Kem.  Then  if  the  price  of  meat  and  the  price  of  wrool 
both  go  up,  then  he  will  increase  his  production. 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  wrould  think  so. 

Senator  Kem;  Then  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  in  times  past, 
when  w’ool  had  gone  up,  meat  had  gone  down. 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  do  not  know. 

STATEMENT  OF  MALCOLM  GREEN,  NATIONAL  WOOL  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Green.  May  I  answer  that  a  little  bit? 

You  have  a  condition  today,  where  the  sheep  numbers  are  decreas¬ 
ing,  prices  are  high,  and  a  great  many  men  on  the  range  are  selling  the 
lambs  because  lambs  are  bringing  a  very  high  price  today. 

Now,  as  long  as  they  sell  lambs  you  are  not  going  to  increase  flocks. 
You  have  a  price  situation  there  that  is  not  an  incentive  to  increase  in 
flocks  because  the  grower  is  taking  advantage  of  a  very  high  lamb  and 
meat  market. 

Mr.  Keltie.  In  the  years  1926  to  1931  prices  declined  about  50 
percent.  In  that  same  period  of  years  production  increased  50 
percent. 

The  Chairman.  What  period? 

Mr.  Keltie.  1926  to  1931. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  something  later  than  that? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes.  In  the  following  period,  up  to  the  war,  1930  to 
1941,  prices  rose  100  percent.  Production  stayed  practically  un¬ 
changed. 
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During  the  war  prices  were  stabilized,  but  production  has  declined 
about  20  percent.  It  just  does  not  seem  to  go  together. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  do  you  propose  to  better  this  situation? 
We  are  interested  particularly  in  the  farmer.  We  do  not  have  any¬ 
thing  against  you  people,  but  we  would  like  to  know  of  a  program  that 
will  bring  better  results  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  much  in  your  argument  here  that 
would  be  helpful  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Keltie.  May  I  try  to  put  it  this  way:  We  believe  that  under  free 
enterprise,  with  free  competitive  merchants,  doing  the  merchandising, 
buying  the  farmers’  wool,  the  farmer  will  get  more  money  and  will 
not  have  all  the  headaches  of  loans  and  purchases  and  paper  work,  and 
Government  operation  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that.  The  farmers  promoted 
that  program. 

Mr.  Keltie.  They  have  something  very  good  right  now,  sir,  and 
they  want  to  hold  on  to  it. 

They  have  been  getting  for  4  years  130  percent  of  parity.  Right 
now  they  are  getting  about  105  percent  of  parity. 

I  will  say  that  no  merchant,  no  free  enterprise,  can  serve  the  farmer 
as  well  as  that.  But  I  presume  that  is  not  going  to  be  continued. 

The  question  is,  instead  of  130,  or  105  percent  support  for  the  farmer, 
shall  it  be  90  percent,  or  80  percent? 

With  that  in  view  I  have  drawn  up  another  amendment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  90  percent  is  going  to  be  displeasing  to  the 
wool  producers  after  they  have  thought  this  problem  out  realistically. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  90  percent.  What  is  that  90  percent? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Ninety  percent  is  the  basis  on  which  I  suggest  that 
an  amendment  be  made  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Ninety  percent  of  what? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Ninety  percent  of  parity. 

The  Government  just  cannot  afford  to  keep  on  supporting  wool 
prices  at  over  100  percent  as  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past  4  years. 
I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  it  is  better  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  the  support  level  be  less  than  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  much  for  the  producer  on  that 
program. 

Mr.  Keltie.  No.  If  I  were  a  producer  I  would  like  more  than 
100  percent,  if  someone  would  give  it  to  me.  But  at  the  same  time, 
free  enterprise  cannot  operate  under  such  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  free  enterprise  were  working 
pretty  well  right  now  as  far  as  the  producer  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  sir;  the  free- enterprise  producer  will  be  all  right. 
But  the  free-enterprise  merchant,  and  going  right  into  the  free-enter¬ 
prise  manufacturer,  as  wool  goes  down  the  line,  when  its  source  is 
blocked  and  not  free  enterprise  is  when  it  is  held  by  the  Government. 

In  summary,  my  first  point  is  that  there  is  no  immediate  need  at 
this  time  for  the  unrestricted  delegation  of  congressional  power  to 
any  agency  such  as  this  bill  proposes.  Therefore,  some  restriction  is 
in  order. 

Secondly,  an  acute  and  urgent  situation  exists  in  wool.  Therefore, 
I  ask  you  to  consider  carefully  and  favorably  the  amendments  which 
I  have  to  submit. 
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If  the  committee  should  adopt  the  amendments,  I  believe  that  they 
will  return  the  wool  business  to  free  enterprise  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  grower. 

With  a  nonrecourse  loan  of  90  percent  of  parity  available  to  the 
grower,  and  with  a  market  for  wool  such  as  we  have  in  this  country, 
the  merchant,  with  his  technical  skill  and  marketing  experience,  can 
give  a  price  to  the  grower  better  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

In  closing  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  with  respect  to  the 
service  which  the  merchant  has  rendered  to  the  grower:  In  the  period 
between  1921  and  1940,  between  the  two  great  World  Wars,  the  wool 
producers  received  from  the  wool  merchant  96  percent  of  parity  for 
his  wool,  whereas  the  producers  of  all  other  commodities  of  the 
country  averaged  approximately  only  80  percent  of  parity. 

If  there  are  any  questions  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  wool  we  consume  in  this  country,  and  the 
amount  of  wool  we  produce  in  this  country,  in  order  to  get  the  per¬ 
centage  of  wool  produced  used  by  domestic  mills. 

Mr.  Keltie.  Would  I  speak,  Senator,  of  normal  times? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  extraordinary  times  like 
wartimes  ought  to  be  used  as  a  base.  I  think  we  should  take  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Keltie.  The  average  consumption  for  the  20-year  period,  1921 
to  1940,  was  557,000,000  pounds. 

The  average  production  of  domestic  wool,  what  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  turned  out,  was  412,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  shows  we  consumed  more  wool  during  the 
last  few  years  than  we  produced. 

Mr.  Keltie.  We  normally  consume  a  third  more  than  we  produce. 

Senator  Thomas.  With  that  condition,  should  it  be  difficult  to 
organize  this  wool  industry  on  a  basis  that  would  secure  the  producer 
a  fair  price?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  not  be,  when  we  do  not 
have  enough  to  supply  our  own  needs. 

Mr.  Keltie.  It  should  not  be  difficult.  We  have  our  34-cent 
tariff.  We  think,  quickly,  that  that  has  been  the  instrument  for  that 
purpose. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  advocate  raising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Green.  It  would  solve  all  the  problems,  Senator. 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  think  every  student  of  this  whole  situation,  which 
is  very  difficult  and  muddled,  has  come  out  with  the  answer  that  a 
higher  tariff  would  solve  all  the  problems. 

Senator  Thomas.  Have  you  been  before  the  Department  that  is 
negotiating  our  trade  agreements  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  attitude  did  that  Department  assume? 

Mr.  Keltie.  They  merely  took  our  testimony  and  we  went  away 
with  the  impression  that  the  tariff  would  certainly  not  be  increased. 
But  we  felt  it  probably  would  not  be  lowered,  also. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  that  is  the  status  today,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Thomas.  To  retain  the  present  tariff  schedule;  do  you 
think  that  is  not  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Keltie.  The  difficulty  from  our  point  of  view  for  answering 
the  question  is  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  us.  W’e  are  in  between  the 
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manufacturer  and  the  grower.  We  serve  them  both.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  wants  to  sell  his  cloth  competitively  and  so  the  public  can 
use  it.  The  grower  wants  to  produce  at  a  profit. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 

Senator  Thomas.  To  what  extent  do  American  mills  export  their 
commodities? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Hardly  at  all,  sir.  It  does  not  exist.  They  cannot 
compete  with  the  costs  elsewhere. 

Senator  Thomas.  Does  that  mean  that  foreign  mills  are  finding 
America  an  attractive  market  for  then-  products?  Are  the  imports  of 
woolen  cloth  heavy? 

Mr.  Iveltie.  They  have  never  been  as  much  as  one-third  of  our 
consumption. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  there  should  be  much  of  a 
problem  with  the  wool  matter,  with  those  conditions  confronting  us. 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  agree.  And  I  believe  that  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  merchants  and  the  growers  something  can  and  should  be  worked 
out  without  putting  the  merchants  out  of  business,  without  having  the 
Government  nationalize  to  perpetuate  this  Government  handling  of 
wool. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  agreement  help  in  any  way  to  increase  the 
price  that  the  producer  would  receive?  I  do  not  see  how  he  would 
benefit  by  your  suggestion. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  the  tariff  were  to  be  raised  then  the  producer 
would  be  benefited;  but  as  to  that,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers  of  the  country,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Green.  The  expense  would  not  be  very  great,  though,  Senator. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  wool? 

Mr.  Green.  Dealers  and  employees  and  all? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  Without  taking  in  mills,  you  mean?  Just  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  dealers? 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  that  is  the  point  at  issue  now. 

Mr.  Green.  Probably  5,000  to  7,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  condition  existed?  How  long 
have  you  been  up  against  that? 

Mr.  Green.  You  mean  the  producers  feeling  that  way? 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  felt  that  you  were  not  getting 
a  fair  deal? 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  might  sa\  that  we  merchants  have  no  complaint. 
The  Government  took  over  our  functions  in  1943,  at  the  height  of  the 
war.  We  did  our  best  to  cooperate.  Fine.  We  thought  they  would 
return  the  business  back  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  war.  So  you  might 
say  that  the  period  of  our  complaint,  so  to  speak,  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  war  to  now. 

We  are  wondering  when,  if  ever,  we  will  get  our  business  back  again. 

Senator  Thomas.  Does  your  industry — I  will  call  it  such — feel  that 
the  Government  is  nationalizing  the  wool  industry? 

Mr.  Keltie.  Yes,  sir;  the  raw  wool  distribution  industry. 

Mr.  Green.  Definitely. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  the  Government  should  buy  all  the  wool  and 
sell  the  wool,  that  would  be  a  nationalization  of  the  wool  industry. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing  today,  Senator, 
that  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing  today. 
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Senator  Thomas.  I  understand  you  are  here  to  protest  against  the 
continuation  of  that  system. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keltie.  Mr.  Green  represents  the  National  Wool  Merchants 
Association,  and  I  represent  the  Boston  Association. 

Mr.  Green.  Senator  Capper,  could  I  go  back  to  a  question  that 
you  asked  a  few  minutes  ago? 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Green.  About  why  there  is  only  1  pound  of  domestic  wool 
being  used  today  and  3  pounds  of  foreign  wool. 

The  reason  is  that  since  1943  and  the  Government  has  purchased 
all  this  wool,  they  put  an  artificial  selling  price  on  it  that  would  not 
sell  the  wool  in  competition  with  foreign  wools,  and  it  has  been  only 
very  recently  that  they  have  got  that  where  it  was  competitive. 

During  the  war  let  them  hold  the  wool.  Nobody  complained  about 
that.  But  since  August  1945,  when  the  Japanese  fell,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  did  nothing  about  repricing  their  wool  competi¬ 
tively  until  November.  During  this  period  we  are  consuming  a 
billion  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  and  none  of  it  is  domestic  wool. 

In  November  they  put  through  a  reduction  in  price  that  was  not 
competitive.  It  was  a  reduction,  but  it  was  still  not  competitive. 
They  sold  no  wool. 

In  the  following  February  they  put  through  another  reduction  to 
try  to  get  it  closer  to  competition  They  sold  a  little  wool. 

Throughout  this  time  they  never  at  any  time  consulted  with  the 
Boston  or  the  national  wool  trades  for  getting  any  technical  help  on 
pricing  their  wool. 

In  July  of  1946  they  called  us  in.  They  got  the  word  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation— the  people  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  said  they  have  to  get  rid  of  wool. 

They  called  us  in,  crying  to  get  some  help  on  prices.  The  dealers 
and  the  cooperatives  sat  down  with  them  and  we  arranged  a  price 
schedule. 

From  August  until  October  of  last  year  they  sold  considerable  wool 
because  it  was  priced  properly,  as  a  merchant  would  price  it.  In 
October  of  1946,  parity  and  the  cost  of  living  started  to  interfere  with 
them,  and  since  that  time  they  have  not  been  able  to  sell  wool  because 
parity  has  gone  up  and  you  have  a  law  that  says  they  cannot  sell  at 
less  than  parity. 

But  they  have  had  over  a  year  of  boom  consumption,  and  they  could 
have  gotten  rid  of  every  pound  of  wool  they  owned  if  they  had  sold  it 
competitively. 

We  say  the  inefficiency  of  any  Government  organization  in  mer¬ 
chandising — they  just  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  We  are  talking 
about  wool,  which  is  a  very  complex  thing. 

Senator  Thomas.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mills  were 
now  consuming  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  year? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Did  I  understand  further  that  you  say  that  this 
wool  was  all  imported  wool? 

Mr.  Green.  Today  85  percent  of  it,  Senator  Thomas,  is  foreign 
wool. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  this  trend  or  practice  is  continued  for  another 
year,  that  will  mean  that  we  will  increase  our  stocks  in  our  warehouses 
comparably? 
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Mr.  Green.  If  you  renew  the  authority  in  this  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  program  as  pertaining  to  wool,  and  they  do  not  price 
wool  competitively  and  are  held  up  by  parity  and  cannot  sell  wool, 
the  Government  will  own  another  wool  clip  that  is  nothing  but  in 
warehouses. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  before  the  hearings  con¬ 
clude  that  we  have  the  representatives  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  are  handling  wool  come  before  us  and  testify  and 
give  us  their  facts  and  their  recommendations. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  some  organization  of  the  wool 
growers,  the  producers,  that  could  appear  here  and  give  us  their  views? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes;  Mr.  Wilson  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  them,  too. 

Mr.  Green.  Senator  Thomas,  I  thought  it  was  very  unusual  when 
Mr.  Dodd  threw  up  his  hands  the  other  day  and  said  we  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  wool,  as  he  did  say.  Everybody  in  his  Department  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  wool.  Why?  Because  they  are  not  capable  of 
merchandising  wool. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  seems  to  be  an  issue  that  we  should  look 
into. 

Sometime  before  we  conclude  the  hearings,  we  should  have  the 
Federal  agencies  come  before  us  and  explain  their  wool  situation  from 
their  viewpoint,  and  get  their  recommendations,  if  they  have  any. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  the  producers,  too. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  producers,  also. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  here  representing  the  wool  growers,  and  perhaps  others.  f 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  a  few  questions  here  that  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  your  committee  that  you  might  ask  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  supply  you  with  the  answers,  as  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  in  coming  to  your  conclusions  if  von  had  the  answers. 

If  I  may  pass  this  to  the  clerk  to  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  questions  are  as  follows:) 

1.  What  is  total  number  of  pounds  purchased  by  CCC  since  April  1943? 

2.  What  is  total  cost  of  this  wool? 

3.  How  many  pounds  sold  to  date? 

4.  On  wools  sold  to  date,  how  much  money  received? 

5.  On  wools  sold  to  date,  how  much  money  has  been  lost? 

6.  On  wools  of  1943  and  1944  clips  which  have  been  reappraised  and  sold,  what 
is  total  amount  of  money  lost  on  account  of  improper  original  appraisal? 

7.  How  much  is  it  costing  CCC  per  month  in  carrying  charges  for  wools  still 
on  hand? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through? 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  personally  am  through.  I  do  not  know  about  Mr. 
Green. 

Mr.  Green.  Our  big  complaint  is  not  in  supporting  the  grower.  It 
is  in  getting  the  Government  out  of  business.  They  do  not  belong  in 
merchandising  being  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  and  that  is  our 
gripe.  We  are  for  supporting  the  grower.  Do  not  get  us  wrong  on 
that.  We  have  never  been  against  that. 

But  to  get  on  some  proper  basis  where  we  can  all  live,  the  grower 
and  ourselves  and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Keltie.  I  have  14  pages  of  statistics  here,  which  Senator 
Thomas  asked  about. 
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Senator  Thomas.  I  suggest  that  that  be  accepted  and  filed  and  made 
a  part  of  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  filed. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Wool  Problem 

THE  DOMESTIC  WOOL  PROBLEM 

Government  war-born  methods  of  purchase,  storage,  and  resale  of  raw  wool 
since  1943  have  created  the  serious  wool  problems  outlined  below: 

(a)  Domestic  wool  has  not  flowed  normally  into  consumption  as  in  prewar 
times  of  competitive  free  enterprise  but  has  been  largely  displaced  by  foreign 
wool.  Thus  one  problem  is:  “How  to  get  domestic  wool  into  normal  con¬ 
sumption?” 

( b )  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  want  the  Government  to 
continue  in  the  wool  business.  The  second  problem  therefore  is:  “How  can 
the  domestic  wool  business  be  returned  to  the  hands  of  the  competitive  free 
enterprise  merchants?” 

(c)  The  price  level  to  producers  of  wool  established  by  the  Government, 
and  maintained  during  the  past  4  years,  has  been  higher  than  the  cost-of- 
comparable-foreign-wool-plus-the-34-cent  tariff;  but  from  a  political  view¬ 
point  it  cannot  be  lowered  quickly.  Hence  the  third  problem:  “How  can 
the  price  support  which  the  Government  gave  to  the  producers  during  the 
war,  be  adjusted  downward  to  be  in  line  with  foreign  wool  plus  tariff,  or  to 
provide  a  ‘reasonable’  degree  of  Government  price  support  to  the  producer?” 

( d )  From  a  viewpoint  of  national  security,  the  country  is  not  raising  enough 
wool  to  be  self-sufficient  for  purposes  of  war;  hence  a  fourth  question:  “How 
can  the  production  of  wool  be  increased  to  a  point,  say  500,000,000  pounds, 
or  40  percent  increase,  for  wartime  security  purposes?  Or,  alternatively,  can 
an  equivalent  strategic  stock  pile  be  maintained?” 

The  answers  to  these  problems  would  be  relatively  easy  if  the  considerations 
involved  were  entirely  economic,  but  such  is  probably  not  the  case;  political 
considerations  seem  certain  to  enter  into  the  solution. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  presentation  of  many  of  the  fundamental  factors  involved. 

The  period  of  most  of  these  studies  is  1921-40,  a  20-year  period  of  peace  between 
the  two  wars,  and  used  as  the  best  available  basis  for  future  conditions. 

WOOL  GROWERS’  DEMANDS 

Question:  Specifically,  what  are  the  officials  of  the  growers  demanding  of  the 
Congress  as  a  solution  to  the  wool  problems? 

Answer:  (a)  Establishment  of  a  new  parity  at  a  level  about  25  percent  higher 
than  existing  parity  and  to  be  called  thereafter  a  “comparable  price.”  (O’Mahoney, 
Granger,  Barrett.) 

(6)  Purchase  (or  nonrecourse  loan)  by  the  Government  at  not  less  than  the 
peak  wartime  1946  prices,  of  all  wool  to  be  produced  during  the  years  1947-48-49. 
(O’ Mahoney.) 

( c )  Purchase  (or  nonrecourse  loan)  of  the  1950  production  at  not  less  than  94 
percent  of  the  peak  wartime  prices,  and  dropping  possibly  6  percent  each  year 
thereafter  until  prices  have  dropped  to  75  percent  of  comparable  price,  after 
which  time  the  Government  shall  support  wool  prices  to  growers  at  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  new  “comparable  price.”  (O’ Mahoney.) 

( d )  Delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  broad  powers  to  control  the 
marketing  of  wool  by  including  wool  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  such  marketing  conditions  as  will  give  the  producers  the  full 
“comparable  price”  for  wool.  (O’Mahoney.) 

(e)  Authority  for  the  Government  to  sell  its  holding  of  wool  at  prices  below 
parity  and  competitively  with  the  world  market.  (O’ Mahoney,  but  agreeable  to 
all  parties.) 

(/)  An  increase  in  the  tariff. 

( g )  A  strict  quota  control  on  foreign  wool  and  wool  products  in  addition  to 
the  existing  tariff  (Barrett),  based  on  maintenance  of  prices  at  90  percent  of 
comparable. 
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( h )  Purchase  (or  nonrecourse  loan)  for  2  years  at  90  percent  of  “comparable 
price.”  (Granger.) 

(i)  A  strategic  stock  pile  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  wool.  (Barrett.) 

(?)  Direct  support  payments  to  growers,  whenever  United  States  of  America 
average  prices  fall  below  the  (Steagall)  support  level,  as  of  January  of  the  year 
of  production.  (Barrett.) 

(fc)  Compulsory  disclosure  by  mills  and  dealers  of  any  wool  information 
requested  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ($500 — 1  year).  (Barrett.) 

EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSED  WOOL-GROWER  LEGISLATION 

Question:  What  effect  would  the  proposed  grower  legislation  have  on  the  wool 
producers,  the  Public  Treasury,  and  the  existing  wool-distribution  industry? 

Answer:  It  would  of  course  benefit  the  wool  producers  financially  by  having  the 
Government  pay  at  least  full  war-peak  prices  for  the  next  3  years  for  all  their 
production,  and  close  to  these  prices  for  an  additional  2  years.  Meanwhile, 
through  quotas  and  marketing  controls,  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry 
would  be  denied  free  access  to  foreign  wools  and  to  the  skilled  services  ofprivate 
domestic  wool  merchants  and  be  forced  to  buy  direct  from  the  Government  (or 
agents)  on  its  own  terms.  The  skilled  domestic  and  foreign  wool  merchants  as 
a  class  would  be  “liquidated”  except  for  those  few  of  them  who  would  care  to  be¬ 
come  commission  agents  for  the  Government.  The  cost  to  the  Public  Treasury 
might  not  be  much  if  the  Government  power  were  so  complete  as  to  enable  it  to 
fix  selling  prices  as  a  supreme  monopoly;  but  if  the  Government  control  were  any 
thing  less  than  absolute,  then  chaos  would  reign  in  an  industry  that  was  part  con¬ 
trolled  and  part  free,  and  losses  to  the  Treasury  would  become  staggering. 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  AT  90  PERCENT  OF  PARITY 

Question.  If  Government  supported  domestic  prices  in  normal  times  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  how  often  would  the  Government  have  to  take  title  to  the 
United  States  production? 

Answer.  Probably  twice  every  decade — barring  any  repetition  of  the  1931-33 
depression.  If  taking  title  by  purchase  or  nonrecourse  loan  were  temporary  and 
were  easily  dropped  upon  recovery  of  the  market,  this  might  not  be  fatal  to  free 
enterprise;  but  once  in  possession,  the  Government  seems  to  take  years  to  liquidate 
its  holdings  or  return  them  to  free  enterprise  so  that  any  degree  of  support  that 
results  in  the  Government  taking  title  can  be  regarded  as  very  injurious  to  a 
competitive  enterprise  economy. 
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Wool 

price 

(per 

pound) 

Wool 
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(per 

pound) 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cell's 

1921  i  _ 

17.3 

30.  2 

57.3 

1932'  _ 

8.0 

22.  7 

1922 _ 

27. 1 

30. 0 

90.4 

1933 _ 

20.6 

22.  0 

1923.. __ . . 

39.  4 

30.6 

128.9 

1934 _ _ _ 

21.9 

23.6 

1 924_  _ 

36.6 

30.  6 

119.  8 

1935  i 

19.3 

23.  8 

1925. . . . 

39.5 

30.9 

127.9 

1936 _ 

26.9 

23.4 

192G _ 

34.0 

30.7 

110.9 

1937 _ 

32.0 

24.  5 

1927 _ 

30.3 

30.4 

99.  7 

1938  i _ 

19. 1 

23.  2 

1928 _ 

36.2 

30.7 

117.9 

1939 _ 

22.  3 

22.  9 

1929.... . . 

30.2 

30.6 

98.7 

1940 _ _ _ 

28.  3 

23.1 

1Q30  l 

19  5 

29  3 

1931  i . . 

13.6 

26.0 

52.3 

Average  per  year 

26.  1 

27.0 

Percent¬ 
age,  ac¬ 
tual  price 
to  parity 
price 


37.9 

93.7 

92.8 
81.1 

115. 1 
130.8 
82.4 
97.3 
122.  5 
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1  Government  takes  title. 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  AT  90  PERCENT  OF  COMPARABLE 

Question:  If  Government  supported  prices  at  90  percent  of  comparable  price, 
how  often  would  the  Government  have  to  take  title  to  United  States  production? 

Answer:  Probably  three  or  four  times  every  decade.  This  would  put  private 
merchants  out  of  the  business,  particularly  in  view  of  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the 
liquidation  of  every  Government  possession. 
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Wool 

price 

(per 

pound) 

Compar¬ 

able 

price 

Percent¬ 
age,  ac¬ 
tual  to 
compar¬ 
able 

1921 i 

Cents 

17.3 

Cents 

37.6 

46.0 

1932  i _ 

Cents 

8.6 

Cents 

28.3 

30.  2 

1922  1 

27. 1 

37.  4 

72.  5 

1933  ' _ 

20.6 

27.4 

75.2 

1923 

39.4 

38. 1 

103.5 

1934  i _ 

21.9 

29.4 

74.6 

1924 

36.6 

38. 1 

96.2 

1935  i _ 

19.3 

29.6 

65.2 

1925 

39.  5 

38.5 

102.  5 

1936 _ 

26.9 

29.2 

92.2 

1926  1 

34.0 

38.3 

88.8 

1937 _ 

32.0 

30.6 

104.5 

1927  i 

30.3 

37.8 

80.2 

1938  ' _ _ — 

19.1 

29.0 

65.8 

1928 

36.2 

38.3 

94.5 

1939  i _ 

22.3 

28.5 

78.3 

1929  i 

30.  2 

38. 1 

79.3 

1940 _ 

28.3 

28.7 

98.6 

1930  i _ 

193H _ 

19.5 

13.6 

36.5 

32.4 

53.5 

42.0 

Average  per  year 

26. 1 

33.6 

77.8 

i  Government  takes  title. 


DISCUSSION  OF  PARITY  FOR  WOOL 

Question:  If,  during  1921-40,  wool  producers  sold  all  their  wool  and  at  fair 
prices  (relative  parity),  when  competitive  free  enterprise  producers  and  merchants 
'  operated  the  wool  business,  why  do  wool  producers  now  demand  Government 
i!  support  for  their  production? 

Answer:  Wool  producers  have  had  4  years  of  war  and  postwar  Government 
payments  averaging  130  percent  of  parity.  Why  should  they  not  continue  to 
r  desire  this  130  percent  of  parity  rather  than  the  96  percent  of  parity  which  they 
received  under  the  competitive  free-enterprise  economy  of  1921-40? 

Question:  Is  it  not  somewhat  of  a  question  as  to  whether  parity  prices  represent 
:  “fair”  prices?  Agricultural  producers  now  contend  that  parity  prices  are  not 
|  “fair”  prices  because  they  do  not  reflect  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Answer:  Up  to  now,  Congress  has  decided  that  parity  prices  are  "fair”  prices. 
Until  Congress  changes  its  mind,  we  must  accept  parity  prices  as  “fair”  prices. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  feels  that  parity  prices  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  lowered  costs  of  improvements  in  mechanization  and  chemistry  of  farming 
(where  they'  are  demonstrable)  since  1909-14  when  they  were  originally  based. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  accept  parity  prices  as  being  “fair”  prices  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  the  principal  of  Government  support  of  any  business.  Congress  long 
'  ago  established  this  principle  of  limited  support  for  farming  and  has  not  changed. 

Question:  What  has  Congress  decided  about  supporting  parity  or  “fair” 
prices? 

Answer:  Before  the  recent  war,  Congress,  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
ruled  that  the  Public  Treasury  should  support  agricultural  prices;  and  specified 
rates  of  52  to  75  percent  of  parity  in  the  cases  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn.  During 
the  war  Congress  ruled  that  scarce  commodities  could  receive  support  at  even 
150  percent  or  more  of  parity  and  that  after  the  war  such  commodities  should  get 
■  support  of  at  least  90  percent  of  parity  for  two  transitional  years  (Steagall  amend¬ 
ment).  Wool  was  therefore  supported  at  about  130  percent  of  parity  for  the 
purposes  of  encouraging  production,  but  the  wool  producers  responded  by  de¬ 
ll  creasing  production  rather  than  by  increasing  it  for  the  war  needs.  As  matters 
stand  in  February  1947,  Congress  has  left  implied  power  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  AAA  Act  and  the  broad  charter  of  the  CCC,  to  support 
any  agricultural  commodity  at  any  price  level  regardless  of  parity,  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary  very  properly  has  not  used  these  broad  powers  in  the  absence  of  more  specific 
directives  from  the  Congress  for  which  he  asked,  for  each  commodity  on  its  own 
merits.  This  is  now  pending. 

PRICE  HISTORY  IN  TERMS  OF  PARITY 

Question:  Did  producers  of  domestic  wool  receive  fair  prices,  in  terms  of  jiarity, 
during  the  period  when  the  competitive  free-enterprise  merchants  operated  the 
business? 

Answer:  Yes,  in  terms  of  parity  for  wool,  and  also  in  terms  of  parity  for  basic 
commodities.  As  shown  below,  producers  received  96  percent  of  parity  for  wool, 
in  contrast  to  77  percent  received  by  producers  of  the  basic  commodities.  (Basic: 
Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts.) 
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Parity 

index 

Prices  re¬ 
ceived, 
basic  com¬ 
modities 
(in  terms 
of  parity) 

Prices  re¬ 
ceived  ,  wool 
(in  terms 
of  parity) 

Relation¬ 
ship,  wool 
versus 
basic  com¬ 
modities 

1921 . . . . . . 

165.0 

Percent 

68. 1 

Percent 

57.3 

Percent 

84.1 

1922 . . . 1 . . . . 

164.0 

77.8 

90.4 

116.2 

1923  _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ _ 

167.0 

91.6 

128.9 

140.5 

1924  _ 

167.0 

94.6 

119.8 

126.5 

1925 _ _ _ 

169.0 

95.4 

127.9 

134.2 

1926  _ _ _ 

168.0 

81.4 

110.9 

136.3 

1927 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

166.0 

79.9 

99.7 

125.0 

1928  _ 

168.0 

81.2 

117.9 

145.2 

1929 _ 

167.0 

78.6 

98.7 

125.6 

1930 . . . . . . 

160.0 

67.6 

66.6 

98.6 

1931 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

142.0 

52.4 

52.3 

99.8 

1932 . . . . . 

124.0 

42.3 

37.9 

89.7 

1933  . . . . . 

120. 0 

57.8 

93.7 

162.2 

1934 _ _ _ 

129.0 

78.3 

92.8 

118.6 

1935 . . . . . . . 

130.0 

84.8 

81. 1 

95.7 

1936  _ _ _ _ _ 

128.0 

86.6 

115. 1 

133.1 

1937 _ _ _ _ 

134.0 

93.4 

130.  8 

140.0 

1938 _ _ _ 

127.0 

71.4 

82.4 

115.  4 

1939  _ _ _ 

125.0 

68.9 

97.3 

141.2 

1940 _ _ _ _ 

126.0 

73.3 

122.5 

167.2 

Average  per  year _ _ _ 

147.3 

77.1 

96.2 

124.8 

Note.— During  this  period,  the  average  prices  obtained  by  producers  of  all  agricultural  commodities 
were  about  80  percent  of  parity,  in  contrast  to  77  percent  for  the  6  basic  commodities  and  96  percent  for 
wool  as  shown  above. 


DOMESTIC  WOOL  VERSUS  FOREIGN  WOOL 

Question:  Did  domestic  wool  receive  priority  in  consumption  when  the  compet¬ 
itive  free  enterprise  merchants  (prewar)  operated  the  wool  business? 

Answer:  Yes;  observe  figures  below  which  show  that  the  amount  of  foreign 
wool  imported  was  only  the  minimum  quantity  needed  each  year  by  our  mills. 
Over  the  period  practically  all  the  domestic  wool  produced  was  currently  consumed. 


United  States  con¬ 
sumption,  greasy 
basis  (1,000  pounds) 

Domestic  production, 
greasy  basis  (1,000 
pounds) 

Foreign  imports, 
greasy  basis  (1,000 
pounds) 

Consumption  from 
stocks  on  hand  or 
unaccounted  for, 
greasy  basis 
(1,000  pounds) 

1921.  . __ 

1922.  . 

1923 _ 

1924. . 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  _ 

1928.  . . 

1929.  . . 

1930  . 

1931  _ 

1932  _ 

1933  _ 

1934  . ._ 

1935  . . 

1936  _ 

1937  . . 

1938  _ 

1939  _ 

1940.. . 

Total . 
A verage 
per  year. 

597.400  (100  percent)... 

640.400  (100  percent). .. 

603.100  (100  percent)... 
518,000  (100  percent)... 

525.200  (100  percent). .. 

524.100  (100  percent)... 

551.100  (100  percent)... 

511.900  (100  percent.)... 
554,700  (100  percent)... 

447.900  (100  percent)... 

545.200  (100  percent)... 
439,800  (100  percent)... 

572.200  (100  percent)... 
383,454  (100  percent)... 
719,621  (100  percent)... 
622,516  (100  percent)... 
522,768  (100  percent)... 
508,586  (100  percent)... 
676,535  (100  percent)... 
688,869  (100  percent)... 

318,536  (53  percent) _ 

296,617  (46  percent) _ 

299,230  (50  percent) _ 

309,380  (60  percent) _ 

329,253  (63  percent).... 

349,861  (67  percent) _ 

370,817  (67  percent)... . 
399,157  (78  percent).... 

416,358  (75  percent) _ 

453,129  (101  percent). .. 

483,055  (89  percent) _ 

460,236  (105  percent)... 

478,598  (84  percent) _ 

467,926  (122  percent). .. 

471,768  (66  percent) _ 

468,071  (75  percent)  .... 
473,632  (91  percent).. _. 

470,049  (92  percent) _ 

475,436  (70  percent) _ 

482,663  (70  percent) _ 

217,233  (31  percent) _ 

189,486  (30  percent) _ 

243,270  (40  percent) _ 

105,191  (20  percent) _ 

180,405  (34  percent) _ 

172,220  (33  percent) _ 

112,042  (20  percent) _ 

89,463  (17  percent) _ 

102,228  (18  percent).... 

71,175  (16  percent) _ 

43,566  (8  percent) . 

16,485  (4  percent) _ 

51,554  (9  percent) _ 

18,489  (5  percent) _ 

35,890  (5  percent). . 

118,550  (19  percent).... 
171,263  (33  percent).... 
25,407  (5  percent)...  . 

113,574  (17  percent) _ 

233,256  (34  percent).... 

61,631  (16  percent). 
154,297  (24  percent). 
60,600  (10  percent). 
103,429  (20  percent). 
15,542  (3  percent). 
2,019  (4  percent). 
68,241  (13  percent). 
23,2S0  (5  percent). 
36,114  (7  percent). 

17,979  (3  percent). 

42,048  (7  precent). 

211,963  (29  percent). 
35,895  (6  percent). 

13,130  (3  percent). 
87,525  (13  percent). 

11, 153,349  (100  percent) 
557,667  (100  percent)... 

8,274,372  (74  percent).. 
413,718  (74  percent).... 

2,310,747  (21  percent).. 
115,637  (21  percent) _ 

568,230  (5  percent). 
28,412  (5  percent). 

Note  that  normally  not  only  was  the  entire  domestic  production  sold  and 
consumed,  but  that  foreign  wool  was  not  imported  except  in  insufficient  quantities 
to  make  up  the  deficit.  Under  free  enterprise,  private  merchants  did  not  turn  to 
foreign  wools  until  after  the  domestic  clips  were  disposed  of. 
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Prewar  figures  versus  1946 


1921-40 

1946 

Domestic  stocks  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1935-40  1.  _ _ _ _ __ 

281, 284 
413, 718 
557, 667 
115,  537 
40,  716 

586,  260 
404, 611 
1, 130, 000 
956,  200 
349,  740 

Domestic  production _ _  _ 

United  States  consumption _  __  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Foreign  imports .. .  -  . . . . . 

Foreign  stocks  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1935-40  1 _ _ _ _ _ 

1  Figures  not  segregated  prior  to  1935. 


Note  that  in  1946  more  than  a  year’s  production  of  domestic  was  on  hand  despite 
year  of  record  breaking  consumption. 

COST  OF  WOOL  PRODUCTION 

Question.  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  wool? 

Answer.  Nobody  knows.  Wool  grows  on  sheep,  and  there  is  no  scientific  way 
of  separating  its  cost  from  that  of  the  whole  sheep  operation.  The  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  curiously  are  not  basing  their  demand  for  Government  financial  assistance 
on  their  main  product,  meat  (which  is  80  percent  by  weight  and  66  percent  by 
value),  but  are  basing  their  whole  case  upon  their  byproduct,  wool. 

There  have  been  studies  made  of  so-called  sample  producers  to  learn  the  cost 
of  production  of  wool  and  these  have  been  widely  advertised  by  the  officials  of 
the  wool-growing  associations  as  “proving”  that  wool  is  “facing  disaster,”  but 
none  of  these  studies  is  more  than  guesswork.  They  charge  to  wool  the  percent¬ 
age  of  cost  that  wool  brings  as  income,  thus  confusing  costs  with  prices  received; 
they  assume  a  5-percent  return  on  investment  as  an  item  of  cost;  they  use  an 
income  figure  of  45  percent  instead  of  35  percent.  They  are  definitely  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  true  costs  throughout  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  definitely  known,  of  course,  that  costs  of  sheep  operation  in  the  United 
States  are  much  higher  than  costs  in  competitive  foreign  countries.  For  this 
reason,  a  tariff  on  foreign  wool  was  reinstated  in  1921  and  imposes  a  duty  of 
34  cents  on  all  competitive  wool  entering  the  country,  for  the  proper  protection 
of  our  United  States  standards  of  wages. 

CAN  WOOL  PRODUCTION  BE  INCREASED? 

Question.  Will  higher  prices  cause  wool  production  to  increase? 

Answer.  Believe  it  or  not,  no;  even  though  this  appears  contrary  to  all  theory. 
The  record  that  wool  production  tends  to  go  contrarily  to  wool  prices.  There 
have  been  two  major  price  movements  in  wool  during  the  past  20  years.  A 
downward  price  movement  (from  1926  to  1932  from  34  cents  to  9  cents  greasy) 
during  which  production  rose  (from  269,000,000  pounds  to  351,000,000  pounds); 
and  an  upward  movement  (from  1932  to  1944  from  9  cents  to  42  cents  greasy) 
during  which  production  stayed  only  relatively  steady,  standing  at  347,000,000 
pounds  in  1944.  Production  actually  declined  despite  high  Government  prices 
during  the  war.  Of  course  wool  production  is  integral  with  sheep  production  and 
as  such  is  subjected  primarily  to  the  economic  influence  of  the  livestock  and  other 
markets.  Higher  production  of  wool  cannot  be  assured  by  increasing  wool  prices. 

See  chart  below.  This  chart  shows  total  wool  both  shorn  and  pulled,  with 
prices  on  a  scoured  basis. 

THE  FOREIGN  WOOL  MONOPOLY  BOGY 

Question:  Do  United  States  wool  producers  have  a  foreign  monopoly  to  contend 
with  in  the  marketing  of  their  wools? 

Answer:  No.  What  certain  people  insist  upon  labeling  as  a  “foreign  socialistic 
monopoly”  is  the  “J.  O.”  or  “Joint  Organization,”  composed  of  the  wool-growing 
colonies  within  the  British  Empire.  This  “J.  O.”  has  the  primary  function  of 
liquidating  the  war  surpluses  of  wool  without  damaging  the  prices  of  the  current 
clips  and  is  actually  a  very  constructive  influence  on  United  States  raw-wool 
prices.  It  has  no  authority  over  current  world  wool  prices,  which  are  established 
by  free  competitive  bidding  at  auctions  in  the  colonies  and  in  London.  By  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  its  wartime  surplus  wool  in  the  auctions,  it  is  gradually  reducing  the 
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threatening  world  surplus  and  it  plans  upon  taking  from  5  to  10  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  task  in  orderly  fashion.  It  also  provides  a  floor  (around  55  cents  clean 
abroad  or  32  cents  greasy  United  States  of  America  domestic  equivalent)  by  hav¬ 
ing  announced  its  intention  of  bidding  in  any  new  wools  at  the  auctions  should 
prices  fall  to  around  that  level  (present  level  at  these  foreign  auctions  being  around 
SO.cents  or  39jjcents  greasy  United  States  of  America  equivalent).  It  reserves  the 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  APPAREL  WOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Millions  of  (Greasy  Shorn  Basis)  Millions  of 


Source:  Wool  Associates  of  tha  N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange,  Ino. 

(Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce) 

Memo  February  12,  1947 

right  to  adjust  its  bidding  limits  to  world  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
is  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  world  price  levels  of  wool  rather  than 
letting  them  be  destroyed  by  disorderly  and  hasty  liquidation  of  Empire  wool 
surpluses.  Incidentally,  big  wool-producing  nations  such  as  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are  not  included  in  this  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilson,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here  repre¬ 
senting  the  producers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  J.  B.  WILSON,  NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS 

association,  McKinley,  wyo. 

Mr.  Wilson.  May  I  have  Mr.  Fawcett  come  up  here  and  sit  next 
to  me  and  answer  some  questions  that  I  cannot  answer? 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Senator,  ever  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  herd 
bucks — 50  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  have  you  served? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  a  good  many  years  I  served  in  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  on  their  legislative  work  in  Washington. 

Senator  Ivem.  Are  you  a  resident  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

My  name  is  J.  B.  Wilson,  resident  of  McKinley,  Wyo. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  he  has  been  before  this  committee  every 
year  since  I  have  been  here;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  manager  of  the 
National  Wool  Marketing  Association. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  having  you  here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  very  much  interested  also,  Air.  Chairman,  in 
your  remarks  directed  to  the  last  witness,  about  the  producers.  Let 
me  say  first  that  the  producers  are  pleased  with  the  program  that 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
they  want  it  continued. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  should  be  cleared  up  immediately 
with  you  gentlemen  on  the  committee,  and  that  is  that  the  parity 
price  which  was  so  frequently  referred  to  is  unfair  to  wool.  It  happens 
that  the  base  period  was  a  period  when  the  wool  prices  were  very  low. 
That  is  conceded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  concede 
that  we  should  have  a  comparable  price. 

I  think  you  will  recall,  Senator  Thomas,  at  the  hearings  you  con¬ 
ducted  they  stated  that  the  wool  growers  should  have  a  comparable 
price  and  that  the  comparison  should  not  be  based  on  parity. 

So  that  if  we  were  figuring  on  a  comparable  price,  and  the  growers 
must  have  a  comparable  price  if  they  continue  in  business,  then  the 
computations  of  the  last  witness  would  be  in  error.  He  was  referring 
to  parity,  which  was  and  is  extremely  low. 

I  am  not  asking  that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  but  these 
are  statements  presented  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Governor  of  our 
State.  In  these  .statements  you  will  find  some  graphs  that  will 
answer  a  good  many  of  your  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  wool 
consumed,  the  proportion,  for  example,  on  one  page  of  the  graph  we 
have  the  consumption  of  domestic  wool  set  out  as  compared  with  the 
consumption  of  foreign  wool. 

You  will  note  that  in  normal  times,  that  is,  previous  to  the  war, 
that  is  on  page  3,  we  consumed  our  domestic  clip  pretty  well  and  con¬ 
sumed  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  foreign  wool. 

There  are  some  types  of  foreign  wool  that  it  is  always  necessary  to 
import  because  we  do  not  produce  enough  of  the  types  in  this  country. 

But  as  we  got  into  the  war  the  consumption  of  foreign  wool  increased 
enormously,  and  it  is  still  increasing.  That  will  give  you  the  figures  on 
the  amount  of  domestic  wool  consumed.  You  will  note  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  domestic  wool  has  gone  down  since  1939,  or  rather,  since 
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1942,  when  the  Army  had  completed  the  bulk  of  their  requirements 
for  defense  purposes,  and  they  were  giving  preference  to  the  domestic 
wool  under  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  American  Act. 

On  the  second  and  third  page  following  you  will  find  the  production 
of  domestic  wool  and  imports  set  out.  You  will  note  that  the  imports 
for  1946  were  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  pounds,  and  I  think  they 
actually  were  about  1,000,000,000. 

On  the  double  page  you  will  find  a  map  showing  the  decline  in  the 
sheep  population  by  States.  It  refers  to  the  British  monopoly  and 
some  various  other  items.  But  it  does  give  you  graphically  the 
answer  to  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  here. 

1  attended  the  hearings  yesterday  and  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  fine  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  was  delighted  that  he  brought  the  wool  question  so  prom¬ 
inently  to  your  attention  because  it  is  a  serious  question  and,  as  he 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony,  the  present  Government  support  price 
program  expires  on  April  15.  The  Secretary  has  stated  that  unless 
Congress  directs,  the  program  will  not  be  continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Let  me  say  before  I  forget  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  continuing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Senator  Thomas  that  it 
should  have  a  more  important  place  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  should  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Congress.  I  think  that  it 
deserves  a  more  important  place  in  the  organization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  agriculture  very  generally  is  strong  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  they  have  done  a  remarkably  good  job,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  certainly  you  have  to  have  something  like  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  and  implement  the  legislation 
that  has  already  passed  Congress  and  that  will  subsequently  pass. 

Answering  another  question  of  a  momenet  ago,  in  1946  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  domestic  wool  was  17 %  percent  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  These  are  preliminary  figures.  Foreign  wool  was 
82%  percent.  Those  are  apparel  class  wool,  and  the  type  of  wool  we 
produce  in  this  country.  We  produce  little,  if  any,  carpet  wool. 

As  shown  on  the  graph,  on  this  pamphlet,  we  find  ourselves  with 
the  market  for  wool  being  given  to  foreign  countries. 

When  they  referred  to  the  sheep  being  a  dual-purpose  animal,  and 
of  course  it  is,  the  proportion  of  wool  and  meat  varies  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  fine  wool  sections  of  the  country  the 
proportion  of  wool  is  from  48  to  49  percent,  and  from  lambs,  from  51 
to  52  percent. 

Senator  Kem.  That  is  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  in  dollars.  That  is  in  receipts,  Senator  Kem. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  lamb,  that  is  the 
live  lamb,  25  percent  of  the  value  is  represented  by  the  value  of  the 
wool  on  that  lamb  or  ewe,  as  the  case  may  be.  So  that  the  33 ^-percent 
figure  just  simply  would  not  apply  anywhere  in  the  country  that  I 
know  anything  about.  Because  after  all,  when  you  get  25  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  lamb  represented  by  the  wool,  I  presume  that  would 
not  quite  follow  now,  when  lambs  are  so  high,  but  over  a  period  of 
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years,  25  percent  of  the  value  of  lambs  are  represented  by  the  value  of 
the  wool  on  that  lamb. 

First  let  me  say  this:  Senator  Thomas  brought  out  the  tariff.  Our 
position  is,  as  has  been  made  quite  apparent  in  this  pamphlet,  that  we 
believe  the  tariff  should  be  increased,  for  this  reason:  According  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  is  the  fact-finding  agency  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  matters  of  that  kind,  we  are  producing  wool  at  a  loss  of  about 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  price  being  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  the  ceiling  price — that  is,  what  was  the  ceiling  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  period  has  that  been  true? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  had  ceiling  prices  since  1941. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  February  21,  1942.  December  15,  1941,  prices 
were  frozen. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Our  prices  have  not  been  changed.  They  are  exactly 
the  same.  During  that  period  Great  Britain  purchased  the  wool  of 
her  domains  and  has  increased  the  price  twice. 

The  Chairman.  Our  prices  are  too  low? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Our  prices  are  too  low  in  view  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  according  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  now  a  study  which  I  understand 
will  be  released  this  week  or  early  next  week,  which  brings  their 
figures  up  to  date.  We  will  make  our  case  on  the  basis  of  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  figures,  although  in  some  places  we  think  they  are  a 
little  low  and  in  other  places  they  think  they  are  too  high. 

But  they  have  made  those  figures,  and  have  been  making  them  for 
Congress,  for  a  good  many  years.  They  have  no  particular  interest 
in  the  wool-growing  industry,  and  their  studies  are  based  on  factual 
information. 

We  cannot  exist  in  the  wool-growing  industry  on  the  basis  of  the 
prevailing  prices  for  wool.  The  reason,  gentlemen,  that  the  foreign 
wool  is  sold  in  preference  to  domestic  wool  is  very  simple.  The  foreign 
wools  were  considerably  lower  in  price,  even  after  they  have  paid  the 
duties. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  produce  for  less  money. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  produce  for  much  less  money.  If  we  could 
produce  for  the  same  money  they  do  we  would  not  have  any  com¬ 
plaint,  nor  should  we  have  any  complaint.  Our  cost  of  production 
has  been  increasing  right  along. 

You  take  today,  the  average  wage  of  herders  in  the  West  is  around 
$160  a  month,  I  should  say,  with  board  and  his  room,  if  you  call  a 
sheep  wagon  a  room.  It  is  his  home  at  least.  He  would  he  earning 
at  least  what  is  equivalent  to  $225  in  a  town  or  city. 

Before  this  war  period  we  were  paying  herders  $60  a  month.  Now 
the  average  is  probably  $160.  They  are  paying  them  from  $150  to 
$200,  and  I  am  trying  to  strike  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  You  cannot  continue  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir,  we  cannot;  at  the  present  prices  of  wool. 
It  is  impossible. 

In  answering  the  question  I  think  that  Senator  Thye  asked  yester¬ 
day,  and  Senator  Kent  as  well,  we  believe  that  the  answer  to  these 
situations  are  a  continuation  of  the  program,  plus  an  import  quota 
that  will  limit  imports  of  foreign  wool.  It  is  natural  that  that  wool 
should  come  in.  We  have  the  hest  cash  market  in  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wants  to  come  into  our  market.  And  were  I  in  Australia,  I 
i  would  have  exactly  the  same  feeling. 
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We  believe  the  answer,  and  I  think  Mr.  Dodd  indicated  that  in 
response  to  one  of  the  Senator’s  questions  yesterday,  that  perhaps  an 
import  quota  might  be  the  answer. 

But  in  the  meantime,  until  that  does  apply — if  it  ever  does — and 
until  we  can  get  rid  of  the  present  stock  pile  of  wool  we  ask  that  the 
present  program  be  continued. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  your  recommendation  for  getting  rid  of 
the  present  stock  pile  of  wool? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  same  recommendation,  Senator  Thomas,  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made,  that  they  be  permitted  to  sell 
at  competitive  prices  or  below  parity. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  let  the  Treasury  absorb  the  loss? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  see  what  else  can  be  done. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  storage  charge  on  this  wool  is  amounting 
to,  but  with  half  a  billion  pounds  of  wool  it  is  amounting  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum. 

The  Chairman.  The  problem  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Right  now  they  are  shearing  in  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  parts  of  Texas,  and  in  the  Hagerman  Valley  of  Idaho. 
I  suppose  probably  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  clip  would  be 
shorn  and  offered  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  prior  to 
April  15. 

I  would  think  not  more  than  15  percent.  Those  fellows  that  get 
in  at  that  time  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  present  program,  unless 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
continue  the  program. 

By  continuation  of  the  program,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Thomas  yesterday,  it  was  provided  for  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
O’Mahoney,  and  will  be  provided  for  in  a  bill  to  be  introduced  as 
soon  as  Senator  Robertson  gets  back,  Senator  Robertson  of  my  State. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  program? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  program  that  the  growers  have  endorsed, 
practically  unanimously.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  because  of 
your  interest  in  the  producer,  which  has  been  continued  for  the  30 
years  that  I  have  known  you,  the  producers  are  sold  on  this  program. 
They  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  free  enterprise  system.  But  they 
are  not  willing  to  go  back  to  the  free  enterprise  system  at  the  expense 
of  going  out  of  business  or  gring  broke.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
would  mean  now. 

If  we  could  get  some  limitations  on  imports  you  would  find  that 
the  grower  would  be  delighted  to  go  back  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  just  as  soon  as  you  could  get  this  stock  pile  out  of  the  way, 
because  the  grower  believes  in  free  enterprise  just  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  else. 

We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  marketing  arrangements  of 
any  commodity.  I  think  that  I  have  covered  the  main  points  that 
I  had.  I  recognize  that  you  gentlemen  are  working  under  pressure, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time.  If  there  is  anything  that  I 
have  said  that  is  not  entirely  clear  I  would  try  to  answer  it. 

We  have  a  situation  where  something  must  be  done  for  the  wool 
grower ;  that  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  becoming  more  acute,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  becoming  more  acute,  Senator,  technically  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  present  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation  expires  on  April  15,  when  not  over  15  percent  of  the  wool 
produced  in  this  country  will  be  shorn,  I  should  say. 

It  is  really  acute.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Marketing  Association,  the  largest  wool  handler  in  the 
United  States.  I  see  he  has  been  making  some  notes.  I  would  like 
permission  to  have  him  extend  his  remarks  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  J.  FAWCETT,  MANAGER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

WOOL  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION,  281  SUMMER  STREET,  BOS¬ 
TON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  My  name  is  C.  J.  Fawcett,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Wool  Marketing  Association,  281  Summer  Street,  Boston. 

The  National  Wool  Marketing  Association  is  the  national  coopera¬ 
tive  wool-selling  agency  that  serves  the  membership  of  22  States  coop¬ 
erative  wool-marketing  agencies. 

All  the  wool  of  these  22  cooperative  State-marketing  agencies  is 
sold  through  the  Boston  office  at  281  Summer  Street,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  general  manager. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  wool  market  has  been 
steadily  concentrating  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Because  about  90  percent  of  all  the  wool  that  is 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  con¬ 
sumed  within  a  radius  of  400  miles  of  Boston. 

Senator  Thomas.  By  consumed  you  mean  processed  and  made  into 
cloth? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Right.  I  think  that  percentage  probably  decreased 
slightly  during  the  war,  because  many  of  the  small  woolen  mills  of 
the  Central  West  had  Government  contracts  for  blankets.  But  that 
is  a  rough  general  estimate  of  the  location  of  consumption  of  wool. 

The  Chairman.  What  State  is  the  largest  producer  of  wool? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Boston  markets. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  To  be  sure,  it  is. 

Senator  Stewart.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  wool  is  con- 
,  sumed  there.  You  mean — Senator  Thomas  asked  you  if  you  meant 
I  it  was  processed  there.  It  is  not  all  sold  and  actually  90  percent  of 
it  consumed  there.  Do  you  mean  individual  purchases  of  material 
that  it  is  manufactured  into  occurs  within  400  miles  of  Boston? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  right.  The  manufacturing  processes,  both 
woolen  and  worsted  systems. 

Senator  Stewart.  Is  it  retailed  within  400  miles  of  Boston? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  percentage  of  it  is  retailed  within  400 
miles  of  Boston? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Practically  all  cloth  is  jobbed  out  of  New  York  and 
distributed  all  over  the  United  States. 

New  York  is  the  center  for  the  textile  brokers,  and  the  larger  manu- 
facturers  located  in  New  England  have  their  own  brokerage  institu¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  cloth  brokerage,  selling  agencies,  as  they  call  them. 

But  in  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question,  I  was  referring  to  the 
manufacturing  processes,  both  woolen  and  worsted. 

Senator,  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of 
the  remarks  that  were  made  by  our  neighbors  in  Boston. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  About  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  wool  business? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  steadily  getting  stronger  all  the  time, 
has  it  not,  the  wool  business  and  the  wool  market  up  there?  It  is 
more  of  a  factor  in  the  market  situation. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  here  with  us  today  our  executive  committee  representing 
the  22  State  organizations  that  we  serve  as  sales  agents.  We  are 
owned  by  these  22  State  associations. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  percentage  of  the  entire  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  do  you  handle? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  About  20. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  is  the  other  80  percent  handled? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Independent  agencies,  and  other  cooperatives. 

The  Chairman.  Scattered  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  In  Boston  principally. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  80  percent  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  It  is  all  handled  by  independent  agencies  and  other 
cooperatives.  But  the  bulk  of  the  independent  agencies  are  located 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  percent  of  the  total  wool  industry  is 
managed  out  of  Boston? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  Senator. 
But  it  is  a  great  percentage. 

Senator  Thomas.  More  than  half? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes. 

The  other  two  Boston  witnesses  could  give  you  an  idea  on  that. 
I  would  say  that  85  percent  of  the  wool  outside  of  Texas  is  merchan¬ 
dised  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  they  are  nearer  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  right.  It  is  located  near  the  heart  of  the 
consumption  area.  We  call  the  manufacturing  process  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  raw  wool.  That  is  the  term  we  used. 

The  Chairman.  The  public  is  a  long  way  from  Boston  that  is  buying 
the  product  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  true. 

Our  executive  committee  is  here  in  the  interests  of  the  continuation 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  continuation  of  the  wool- 
purchase  program  as  conducted  by  this  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  until  some  permanent  legislation  or  long-term  wool  program  can 
be  worked  out. 

First,  on  behalf  of  our  organization,  which  is,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  largest  handler  of  domestic  wool  in  the  United  States,  we  want  to 
endorse  what  Mr.  Wilson,  legislative  representative  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  has  said.  In  addition  to  that,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  time,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  by  my  good  friends  from  Boston. 

You  understand  that  we,  as  a  national  wool  marketing  corporation, 
handle  only  domestic  wool.  I  want  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  although  I  do  not  think  they  need 
our  aid,  by  stating  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  deny  the  Boston  wool  trade  or  any 
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other  merchant  engaged  in  the  merchandising  of  domestic  wool,  a  part 
in  the  program. 

In  fact,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  not  merchandising 
its  wool.  An  integral  part  of  the  program  and  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchasing  of  the  wool  was 
founded,  was  that  it  would  be  distributed  through  the  normal  channels. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  merchant  in  the  United  States  that  was  formerly 
occupied  in  that  business,  and  has  facilities  and  is  qualified  to  act  as 
a  merchant,  has  been  denied  a  handler’s  agreement. 

I  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  statement  that  the  wool  trade  has 
been  put  out  of  business.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  to  say  that  our 
business,  with  the  exception  of  selling  the  foreign  stock  pile  for  the 
Government,  is  confined  to  commissions  received  for  selling  domestic 
wool.  We  do  not  have  speculative  profits.  We  do  not  deal  in  foreign 
wool  or  any  other  wool.  We  are  simply  a  commission  house  and  our 
sole  revenue  is  derived  from  commissions. 

We  have  done  very  well  on  the  commissions  that  have  been  provided 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  handling  the  wool.  Some¬ 
thing  was  said  about  denying  free  enterprise,  and  that  if  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  wool-purchasing  program  was  eliminated 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  supporting  the  market  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  free  sale  of  wool  today. 
Every  merchant  and  every  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
entitled,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  going  out  and 
buying  the  wool  at  any  price  he  sees  fit  to  pay  for  it  today. 

You  say  “Why  are  they  not  doing  it?”  The  answer  is  very  simpler. 
Because  the  foreign  wrool  is  so  much  cheaper  than  the  domestic.. 
That  has  already  been  explained. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  they  produce  it  so  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  In  Australia  they  have  a  different  climate.  They 
have  summer  the  year  around.  A  ewe  is  not  herded.  All  she  has  to 
do  is  give  birth  to  a  lamb,  get  up  and  eat  grass  and  drink  water. 
There  are  no  predatory  animals.  There  is  no  winter  against  which 
they  have  to  provide  feed.  That  is  the  principal  item. 

Second  is  the  labor.  Now,  the  third  item  is  that  growers  are  sub¬ 
sidized  by  their  governments  in  many  of  these  wool  producing  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  this  monopoly  that  has  so  frequently  been  referred  to  by 
Senator  O’Mahoney,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Wool 
Investigating  Committee;  the  Joint  Organization  underwrites  the 
value  of  every  pound  of  wool  that  is  produced  by  the  wool  growers  of 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  and  the  British 
Isles. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hard  to  understand  that  with  the  advantages 
they  have  there,  that  the  Government  would  be  ready  to  subsidize 
i  that. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  The  answer  to  that  is  they  want  to  convert  their 
:  shelf-worn  merchandise  into  American  dollars.  For  with  American 
dollars  those  countries  can  balance  their  accounts  with  any  nation  of 
the  world. 

Proof  of  that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  upon  November  14,  1946,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  lowered  the  price  of  domestic  wool, 
and  in  48  hours  the  “JO”  adjusted  their  price  on  foreign  wool.  How 
lean  the  domestic  wool  growing  industry  compete  with  that  kind  of  a 
monopoly. 
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The  “JO”  is  the  Joint  Organization. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  includes  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  and  South  Africa.  That  is  the  Joint  Organization  that 
controls  85  percent  of  the  fine  wool  of  the  world,  exclusive  of  that 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  to  go  up  against  that? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  right.  We  as  individuals  are  helpless  to 
compete  with  a  controlled  world  market  such  as  that.  We  must 
depend  upon  our  Government  to  meet  their  Government  and  protect 
our  interests  just  as  the  “JO”  is  protecting  the  interests  of  their 
respective  wool  growers. 

May  I  take  one  more  minute  to  cite  our  situation  in  Argentina? 

Argentina,  of  course,  is  not  a  British  domain.  In  the  year  just 
closing  Argentina  dumped  on  our  markets  346,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
which  is  more  than  the  total  year’s  production  of  that  country.  We 
have  put  eight  additional  ships  on  to  carry  Argentine  wool  and  help 
her  dump  and  use  our  domestic  markets  for  dumping  grounds,  as  they 
are  being  used  by  every  wool-producting  country  in  the  world. 

Proof  of  that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  last  year  1,000,000,000  pounds 
of  foreign  wool  were  marketed  in  the  United  States,  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

England  put  in  2,000,000  bales,  or  600,000,000.  For  those  who  are 
technical  let  me  correct  that  Argentine  figure  of  347,000,000  pounds 
to  say  that  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  that  was  carpet  wool,  or 
about  55,000,000.  It  still  puts  her  imports  to  the  United  States 
greater  than  a  whole  year’s  clip  of  Argentine,  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  amount  she  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Argentina  ac¬ 
cumulated  huge  stocks  during  the' war  period  as  did  all  other  wool- 
producing  countries.  These  surpluses  are  now  being  dumped  on  our 
markets. 

What  in  return  are  we  getting  for  that?  We  are  getting  a  5-year 
program  that  entitles  the  President  of  the  Argentine  to  advance  the 
duties  on  anything  we  might  import  into  that  country  by  50  percent, 
within  24  hours. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  gentlemen,  has  shown  no  dis¬ 
position  of  putting  any  wool  merchant  out  of  business,  nor  have  they. 
I  might  say  that  the  last  5  years  have  been  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
that  the  wool  trade  has  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  When  speaking  of  “we”  do  you  mean  the  country? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  No,  I  refer  to  the  wool  merchants  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  I  represent,  which  are  growers  organizations.  We  operate 
on  a  commission  only.  We  have  no  speculative  profits  as  do  wool 
dealers  policies.  We  do  not  handle  foreign  wool  as  the  bulk  of  them 
do,  and  there,  gentlemen,  is  where  the  profit  is  made  on  foreign  wool. 

So  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  putting  anybody  out  of  business,  nor  have  they  put 
anybody  out  of  business. 

I  think  that  the  wool  trade  as  a  whole  has  had  5  years  of  the  most 
profitable  operations  in  the  history  of  the  wool  trade. 

Senator,  I  want  to  apologize  for  taking  so  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  very  interesting  statement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  seems  rather  inconsistent  to  me  to  propose  a  loan 
of  90  percent  and  a  purchase  price  of  80  percent.  After  all,  the  pur- 
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chase  price  would  be  presumed  to  be  higher  than  the  loan.  I  just 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  should  be  done  to  straighten  that  out? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  three  things  that  should  be  done  in  my 
judgment.  Several  of  them  can  be  done  by  this  committee,  but  not 
in  the  instant  bill. 

First,  they  can  report  out  a  bill  similar  to  the  O’Mahoney  bill,  or 
the  bill  that  Senator  Robertson  (Wyoming)  will  introduce,  or  some 
other  bill,  which  will  provide  first  for  fixing  a  comparable  price  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  said  is  justified  and  should  be  done. 

Secondly,  in  giving  wool  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  Steagall 
commodities,  90  percent  of  parity  or  comparable  price.  The  associa¬ 
tion  feels  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  support  wool 
prices  by  purchase,  loan,  or  otherwise,  up  to  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  comparable  prices. 

Third,  give  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  permission  to  sell — • 
you  have  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  to  do  that — sell  the  com¬ 
modities,  and  I  doubt  if  it  should  be  limited  to  wool,  but  we  certainly 
want  it  for  wool — to  sell  wool  at  less  than  parity  or  comparable  prices, 
or  at  a  competitive  price. 

If  the  Congress  will  pass  the  O’Mahoney  bill,  or  other  bills  that  have 
similar  provision,  it  will  take  care  of  the  situation  for  at  least  2  years. 
I  hope  by  that  time  that  we  may  find  some  basis,  and  I  think  some  of 
the  other  commodities  may  join  us  then,  in  providing  some  sort  of  an 
import  quota. 

After  all,  the  foreign  nations  today  are  sending  us  at  least  five 
times  more  than  they  ever  sent  us  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Sending  us  five  times  as  much? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Five  times.  The  imports  from  abroad  are  more  than 
five  times  what  they  were  in  a  normal  period,  prior  to  1940. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  find  a  market? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  They  find  a  market. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Senator,  may  I  make  one  more  observation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  duty  on  wool? 

This  was  developed  in  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  special  Senate 
Wool  Investigating  Committee.  In  the  .year  1944,  I  think,  which 
was  the  last  of  record,  we  collected  hi  duties  on  wool  approximately 
$103,000,000.  It  would  have  taken,  roughly  speaking,  $26,000,000 
of  that  $103,000,000  to  have  placed  the  domestic  wool  clip  of  that  year 
hi  a  competitive  position  with  foreign  wool,  and  enabled  its  ready  sale 
and  consumption.  That  would  have  left,  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  for  revenue  purposes,  attributable  to  wool  alone, 
$77,000,000.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask  to  perpetuate  an  essential 
industry  in  the  United  States?  Less  than  25  percent  of  the  revenue  we 
get  from  importation  of  that  commodity  comes  hi  and  is  sold  in 
competition  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  way  it  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  the  wool-growing  industry 
is  entitled  to  the  percentage  of  the  tariff  that  will  enable  them  to  place 
their  commodities  in  a  competitive  position. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Senator  Capper,  I  neglected  to  point  out,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  undoubtedly  will,  the  tremendous  decline 
in  the  sheep  population.  In  our  State  it  has  been  40  percent.  In 
some  States  it  has  been  more  than  50  percent.  It  is  continuing  and 
will  continue  for  another  year  at  least. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  fault  is? 

Mr.  W 11  son.  Partially  to  labor.  But  mostly  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are 
selling  wool  today  at  below  the  cost  of  production  according  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  You  cannot  continue  doing  that  forever.  It 
seriously  affects  the  economy  of  the  States  that  depend  largely  on 
stock  raising,  as  my  State  of  Wyoming  does.  It  affects  the  school 
districts,  counties,  and  local  governments,  because  of  the  loss  of 
revenue,  and  there  has  been  a  real  loss  of  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  help? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  more  than  I  have  just  made.  I  hope  we  will 
sometime  get  an  import  quota  so  that  we  will  not  give  the  foreign 
nations  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  our  market  that  they 
previously  had  in  peacetime. 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  Green.  Senator  Capper,  may  I  refer  just  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Fawcett’s  statements? 

He  makes  the  statements  that  his  cooperatives  have  done  very  well 
and  made  a  lot  of  money  over  the  4  or  5  years  just  past.  I  think  it 
should  be  brought  to  mind  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
organization  pays  any  Federal  taxes,  like  the  rest  of  us  have  to  pay. 
I  think  it  is  fair  we  should  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Senator,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  every  one  of  our  members,  I  assume,  are  good  American  citizens 
and  pay  their  taxes  just  the  same  as  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  pay  corporation  taxes  and  personal 
taxes  also. 

Air.  Fawcett.  We  also  pay  that,  pay  corporation  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  why  all  this  wool 
business  should  be  way  up  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Woodworth  is  our  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  C.  WOODWORTH,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRAIN  TRADE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Woodworth.  What  I  have,  Senator,  will  not  take  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  located,  Air.  Woodworth? 

Air.  Woodworth.  Alinneapolis. 

Aly  name  is  R.  C.  WToodworth.  I  am  now  and  for  more  than  a 
year  have  been  the  chairman  of  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council, 
an  organization  comprising  6  Nation-wide  grain  and  feed  trade 
organizations  and  28  commodity  markets.  Aly  home  is  in  Alin¬ 
neapolis,  where  I  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  grain  business 
all  my  life. 

I  do  not  appear  presently  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  but 
rather  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  certain  amendatory  language 
be  included  to  more  closely  delimit  the  field  of  activity  of  that  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  field  of  purchase  and  distribution  of  grain. 

For  some. years  the  private  firms  engaged  in  the  assembly,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  grain  have  seen  the  steady  encroachment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  into  the  field  of  private  business. 
Obviously  this  was  largely  the  result  of  loan  and  support  programs 
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ordered  by  the  Congress,  and  recently  the  result  of  purchase  and 
export  of  grain  to  hungry  people  abroad.  But  we  maintain  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  either  through  permission  from  its 
Washington  office  or  through  the  zeal  of  its  field  agents,  too  often 
has  considered  itself  a  competitive  merchandiser  of  grain,  and  has  so 
acted.  We  maintain  that  some  of  its  field  offices  have  been  built 
up  to  proportions  not  necessary  for  only  the  functioning  of  the  program 
intended  by  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  activities  of  the  Government  have  you 
reference  to?  Where  is  that  large  staff? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  am  speaking  in  this  particular  instance, 
Senator,  to  their  regional  offices  principally. 

The  trade  holds  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  maintenance  of  a 
large  staff  of  Government  employees  for  the  task  of  carrying  a  com¬ 
modity  and  later  merchandising  it,  when  the  trade  itself  is  adequately 
prepared  in  numbers,  experience,  and  facilities  to  carry  on  these 
functions  which  it  ordinarily  would  do  in  free-market  operations. 
This  is  merely  a  duplication  of  facilities  in  grain  merchandising,  at  a 
cost  which  should  be  avoided  to  cut  the  total  costs  of  marketing  in  our 
national  economy. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  did  not  intend  to  set  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which,  with  Government  prestige,  volume,  and  funds,  would 
become  an  active  competitor  in  the  grain  distributive  system,  but 
rather  that  the  Congress  intended  that  it  should  interfere  with  business 
no  more  than  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  loan  and  support- 
price  programs  of  law.  We  have  been  assured  often  by  officials  of 
this  Corporation  that  they  do  not  intend  or  wish  to  enter  into  Govern¬ 
ment  competition  with  private  business,  but  it  has  been,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  difficult  for  them  always  to  maintain  their  operations  within 
the  policy  as  stated. 

Our  trade  would  very  much  like  to  be  heard  when  the  Congress 
considers  the  permanent  charter  of  this  Corporation,  but  we  know  at 
this  time  that  the  Corporation  must  function  under  an  extension  act 
beyond  June  30  of  this  year  if  the  charter  is  not  renewed  before  that 
time.  Therefore,  for  the  limited  time  of  operation  of  the  extension 
legislation  now  proposed,  we  ask  that  you  adopt  some  clearly  stated 
language  that  points  out  to  the  Corporation  that  it  must  not  set  its 
goal  toward  usurpation  of  the  field  of  business  in  America. 

We  would  like  to  see  some  limiting  language  that  would  set  up 
the  Corporation  as  a  lending  agency — perhaps  more  nearly  patterned 
after  the  Housing  Administration  which,  we  understand,  guarantees 
loans  privately  made,  but  that  would  bar  the  Corporation  from 
physical  handling  of  the  crops  involved. 

In  such  a  suggestion  there  is,  of  course,  detail  that  will  meet  objec¬ 
tion  as  being  impractical;  that  we  cannot  ask  a  loaning  agency  to  be 
barred  from  possession  of  the  collateral  which  may  come  under  default. 
But  if  there  is  as  much  determination  to  work  out  the  detail  of  such  a 
suggestion  as  there  was  to  work  out  the  detail  of  their  present  com¬ 
plex  system  of  handling  grain  coming  into  their  possession,  we  know 
it  can  be  accomplished. 

At  the  very  least,  we  suggest  that  the  Congress  could  express,  in  its 
wording  of  this  bill,  a  statement  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Corporation  generally  to  utilize  the  established  trade  facilities  and 
services,  in  the  conduct  of  its  operations,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
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without  endangering  the  effective  fulfillment  of  its  legal  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  the  proper  management  of  its  operations. 

We  ask  that  in  any  such  limiting  language  it  should  be  clear  that 
this  policy  extends  to  the  export  of  grain.  We  know  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  now  has  stocks  of  grain,  and  commitments  for  future  accep¬ 
tance  of  grain,  to  cover  some  of  the  allocations  already  made  for  this 
year.  But  we  believe  that  there  should  be  a  policy  for  the  return  of 
the  grain  export  business  to  the  hands  of  our  private  exporters  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  certainly  not  later  than  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  trade  maintains — and  I  think  the  foreign  claimants  will  bear 
us  out- — that  we  can  provide  grain  for  their  needs  at  a  price  as  low,  or 
lower,  than  can  the  Government  agency.  We  think  this  is  obvious, 
because  the  Corporation  buys  its  grain  from  the  private  trade,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  trade  would  not  be  as  willing  to 
sell  at  the  same  price  direct  to  foreign  importers  and  without  the  added 
service  charge  which  the  Government  agency  makes  for  its  services  as 
an  extra  middleman. 

Therefore,  we  request  that  under  language,  which  you  Members  of 
Congress  experienced  in  agricultural  matters  can  so  properly  draft, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  instructed  against  the  unneces¬ 
sary  interjection  of  its  activities  into  fields  which  are  properly  those  of 
private  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  that  lias  been  made  to 
approach  that  problem  as  you  see  it?  Is  anybody  working  on  your 
suggestions? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  In  connection  with  the 
export  of  grain,  there  has  recently  been  a  meeting  between  the  private 
exporters  of  grain  and  the  CCC,  and  for  the  March  allocations  some 
few  cargoes  of  corn  previously  exported  by  CCC  were  returned  to  the 
private  trade  for  export. 

Other  than  that  I  know  of  no  negotiations  which  have  been  carried 
on,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  be  the  proper  person  to  inaugurate 
something  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Our  feeling,  as  I  have  expressed  it  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  is  that  the  power  lies  with  you  gentlemen  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

We  are  not  asking,  as  I  stated,  that  you  do  not  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  span  stated  in  this  bill, 
but  we  are  asking,  and  we  believe  that  you  gentlemen  have  the  power, 
to  limit  in  your  extension  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  its 
activities  somewhat. 

Senator  Thomas.  To  make  that  plainer  to  me,  I  wish  you  would 
state  for  the  record  what  you  think  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  should  do  in  the  future,  in  the  event  that  its  life  is  extended. 
What  kind  of  work  should  it  perform? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  think,  Senator  Thomas,  that  the  'Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  facilities  will  probably  have  to  be  used  for  the 
duration  of  the  Steagall  amendment,  the  Steagall  period. 

Our  Government  has  a  commitment  to  support  these  agricultural 
prices  for  a  period  of  2  years  following  last  December  31. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  means  to  make  loans  on  those  commodities 
at  the  percentages  stated  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Thomas.  And  in  the  event  they  have  to  take  over  the 
commodities,  to  thereafter  acquire  possession  of  the  commodities  and 
merchandise  them,  get  rid  of  them,  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Our  feeling  is  that  when  the  merchandising 
operation  comes  into  being,  insofar  as  possible  that  merchandising 
operation  should  be  through  the  private  trade,  who  have  the  facilities 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
a  lot  of  wheat  or  cotton  or  a  lot  of  anything,  they  have  to  get  rid  of 
it  or  keep  it  forever.  That  is  unthinkable.  Should  they  not  be  left 
free  to  dispose  of  that  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  W  e  all  own  it. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  think  they  should,  sir.  But  I  think  the  trade 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  merchandise  that  grain.  It  has  the" 
facilities,  it  has  the  personnel,  and  I  think  that  it  can  do  a  better  job 
in  the  merchandising  of  those  stocks  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Government  agency  to  dispose  of  those  stocks. 

Senator  Thomas.  Assume  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  put  into  operation  the  best  merchandising  policies,  and  if  that 
could  be  done  better  through  utilizing  the  services  of  the  private  con¬ 
cerns  it  occurs  to  me  that  they  should  do  that. 

Now,  the  second  question:  What  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  doing  now,  or  what  has  it  done  in  the  past,  that  you 
object  to? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  originally 
was  a  loaning  agency.  It  began  with  loans  which  I  believe  in  the 
original  act  were  roughly  52  percent  of  parity.  By  various  steps  that 
loan,  as  you  know,  has  been  increased  up  to  the  present  90  percent 
of  parity. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  that  loan  business 
worked  out.  Has  it  been  a  sound  program,  in  your  opinion 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  think,  Senator,  and  expressing  a  personal 
opinion,  the  war,  coming  as  it  did,  relieved  a  situation  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  extremely  awkward.  We  were  piling  up,  as  a 
result  of  loans,  a  very,  very  substantial  amount  of  grain. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  undersatnd  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  limited  as  to  the  prices  it  might  receive  for  its 
commodities? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  My  understanding  is  that  at  the  present  time, 
on  the  sale  of  such  commodities  as  come  into  their  possession  through 
default  of  loans,  they  are  limited  in  sale  at  100  percent  of  parity,  or 
may  sell  for  export  at  the  market,  or  may  dispose  of  those  commodities 
which  have  gone  or  are  about  to  go  out  of  condition. 

Senator  Thomas.  Suppose  now  some  exporter  makes  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  sell  to  some  foreign  concern  so  many  bales  of  cotton,  or  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  exporter  who  has  a  commitment 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  the  cotton  or  the  wheat  at  the  present  time. 
This  exporter  could  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
buy  it.  They  can  do  that.  They  can  buy  the  cotton  or  buy  the 
wheat  and  enable  the  exporter  to  fill  his  commitment. 

That  is  done,  I  might  say,  privately,  and  there  is  no  record  made 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  of  the  transaction.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  price  is. 
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Is  that  your  understanding  of  its  present  activities? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  am  not  familiar  with  cotton,  Senator  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  am  using  cotton  as  an  illustration  only. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  have  gathered  from  statements  that  I  heard 
here  this  morning  and  elsewhere  that  there  is  plenty  of  cotton  avail¬ 
able.  At  the  present  time,  if  the  private  exporter  were  to  sell  wheat 
to  a  foreign  country  he  would  not  go  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  it  because  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  no  wheat,  as 
I  understand  it,  over  and  above  their  present  requirements. 

Senator  Thomas.  They  have  had  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  am  just  using  that  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Yes,  sir.  They  would  be  a  source  of  supply  to 
a  private  merchandiser,  as  would  the  private  merchandiser’s  normal 
source  of  supply. 

»  Senator  Thomas.  That  would  afford  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  its  surplus. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  you  object  to.  I 
notice  the  objection  stated  in  your  statement.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  exact  practice  that  you  think  should  not  be  extended. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Simply  that  I  think  that  insofar  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  remain  the  type 
of  agency  which  it  was  originally  created  to  be,  and  should  not  engage 
in  the  merchandising  of  those  commodities  on  which  it  is  making  loans. 

That  its  merchandising  operations  should  be  handled  entirely  by  the 
people  in  the  trade  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  at  it,  who  have  the 
facilities,  and  who  are  qualified  by  experience  and  proven  ability  to 
do  an  excellent  job. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  a  lot  of 
wool,  as  it  now  lias,  and  in  the  past,  great  quantities  of  cotton  and 
great  quantities  of  wheat,  the  organization  has  to  get  rid  of  that  in 
some  way. 

You  contend  that  they  should  be  limited  in  getting  rid  of  these  com¬ 
modities  for  the  use  of  private  concerns  who  are  engaged  in  that  as  a 
life  work. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  We  think  they  should  use  the  facilities  of  the 
trade  normally  doing  that  kind  of  work.  We  think  the  trade  can 
find  all  the  outlets  for  the  stocks  that  Commodity  Credit  has. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  would  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  from  selling  it  direct. 

Mr.  Woodworth.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe,  as  I  stated,  that  the  private 
exporter  is  in  a  position  to  do  that  job.  I  personally  am  anxious  to 
see  our  trade — I  am  anxious  to  see  our  Government — do  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  broaden  our  export  market. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  our  private  trade  can  make  greater 
strides  in  finding  these  export  outlets  than  can  Government  agencies. 

I  think  that  we  have  definitely  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
private  trade  can  sell  to  the  importing  country,  the  foreign  country, 
at  a  price  lower  than  the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  sell. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  it  not  true  that  before  a  private  exporter  can 
ship  goods  abroad  he  must  get  what  is  known  as  an  export  license? 

Mr.  tvVood worth.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  hold  that  that  is  a  restriction  upon  free 
enterprise? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  there 
were  no  licenses.  I  recognize,  however,  that  we  apparently  have  a 
plan  in  this  country  with  which  I  am  not  wholly  familiar,  but  I  think 
there  is  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Agriculture  and  possibly  of  State  to  use 
food  as  a  weapon,  to  use  food  in  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  used  to 
establish  the  type  of  government  abroad  that  this  Government 
believes  should  be  established  abroad. 

If  that  be  true — and  I  say  this  as  a  personal  opinion  and  a  personal 
impression — I  can  recognize  some  merit  in  a  contention  that  there 
must  be  some  direction  of  the  amount  of  grain  which  moves  overseas 
to  a  given  country,  and  that  certain  countries  must  have  at  certain 
times  special  attention  as  against  another  country. 

If  that  be  true,  and  to  a  major  extent,  then  I  say  that  there  may  be 
some  merit  in  the  licensing  system.  But  I  am  not  wholly  familiar  with 
the  thing. 

I  am  expressing  a  personal  opinion,  and  as  I  say,  there  are  details 
of  that  situation  with  which  I  am  not  fully  acquainted. 

Senator  Thoma-s.  I  have  complaints  coming  to  my  office  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  in  this  country  surpluses  of  different  commodities, 
and  that  those  surpluses  are  in  demand  by  foreign  countries,  and  that 
if  the  license  system  should  be  obliterated  and  we  go  back  to  our  free 
enterprise,  the  owners  of  these  commodities  could  sell  abroad  and  get 
rid  of  these  surpluses  rather  quickly,  but  because  they  cannot  ship 
them  abroad,  unless  they  can  get  on  export  license,  the  licenses  are 
not  forthcoming,  therefore  the  commodities  just  remain  here. 

Have  you  heard  that  complaint? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  have  heard  of  that  complaint.  I  have  not 
heard  it  in  connection  with  the  grains.  At  the  present  time,  of  course, 
the  grains  are  in  very  broad  demand  overseas,  and  based  on  recent 
statements  I  have  heard  there,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
are  likely  to  continue  in  rather  broad  and  general  demand  all  through 
the  coming  crop  year,  and  possibly  into  the  1948  crop. 

Senator  Stewart.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  that  exports  will 
perhaps  increase  as  the  year  goes  on? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  do  not  know  as  they  will  increase,  Senator,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  broad  enough  demand  from  overseas  to  take  as 
much  grain  as  our  transportation  facilities  will  permit  us  to  get  to 
seaboard  and  to  ship. 

Senator  Stewart.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  present 
policy  of  the  War  Department  shipping  fertilizer  overseas  to  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  I  would  not  be  able  to  comment  on  it,  Senator. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation,  and  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
comment  on  it. 

(Mr.  Woodworth  later  filed  a  supplemental  statement  which 
follows:) 

Supplemental  Statement  of  R.  C.  Woodworth,  Chairman,  the  National 

Grain  Trade  Council,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry,  re  S.  350 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I  wish  to  supplement  the  brief  oral  statement 
made  before  you  on  February  27  last.  At  that  time  I  urged  that,  in  the  legislation 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  you  adopt  some  language 
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that  would  more  clearly  warn  the  Corporation  against  any  tendency  to  usurp 
the  field  of  private  business  enterprise. 

Officials  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  called  back  before  your 
committee  on  March  5,  but  there  was  only  minor  discussion  of  the  point  which, 
we  understand,  they  were  prepared  to  discuss.  This  was  the  point  of  competition 
by  the  Corporation  with  the  private  grain  trade.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  give 
you  a  little  more  detail  than  was  possible  in  our  oral  testimony. 

1.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  which  the  Cor¬ 
poration  is  a  part,  are  exporting  grain  to  foreign  buyers.  The  Corporation  pur¬ 
chases  this  grain  from  firms  in  the  grain  trade  and  adds  its  own  mark-up.  The 
grain  exporters  of  the  United  States  are  eager  again  to  conduct  this  business  with 
the  customers  abroad;  many  of  them  have  maintained  offices  or  agents  in  foreign 
countries  through  the  wartime  period  anticipating  the  return  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  its  private  exporters.  They  maintain  now  that  they  can  sell 
stocks  of  grain  direct  to  the  foreign  purchasers  at  the  same  price  they  would  sell 
to  the  Corporation  here,  thus  permitting  the  foreign  claimants  to  avoid  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  services  as  an  extra  middleman.  Usually  the  explanation  is  offered 
by  the  Corporation  that  it  is  a  question  of  domestic  transportation;  that  theyr  are 
given  boxcar  service  not  available  to  private  shippers  to  the  ports.  We  maintain 
that  where  the  design  of  our  Government  so  clearly  is  to  keep  grain  moving  to 
ports  for  export  to  these  needy  nations,  a  way  can  be  found  to  give  transportation 
priority  to  private  firms  as  well  as  to  a  Government  corporation  for  this  purpose. 

This  should  not  be  understood  as  a  complaint  against  allocations  to  the  foreign 
nations.  While  the  foreign  demand  exceeds  our  total  ability  to  export,  our 
Government  probably  must  continue  allocations.  This  does  not  imply,  however, 
that  in  making  allocations  our  Government  also  should  be  the  active  exporter. 
We  ask  that  the  Congress  make  it  clear  in  this  legislation  that  the  Corporation, 
or  its  related  Government  agencies,  shall  not  compete  with  private  exporters  of 
grain. 

2.  Where  the  Corporation  comes  into  possession  of  stocks  of  grain  through  the 
loan  or  purchase  programs  ordered  by  law,  that  grain  should  reenter  the  flow  of 
grain  distribution  through  the  private  trade  at  its  nearest  point.  That  is,  grain 
stored  by  the  Government  should  be  offered,  when  ready  for  sale,  to  all  buyers 
at  a  stated  price,  and  at  the  same  price  the  bid  of  the  warehouseman  or  other 
private  firm  nearest  to  this  grain,  should  be  preferred.  The  Corporation  inclines 
toward  the  setting  up  of  field  office  personnel  who  “shop  around”  with  these  stocks 
of  grain,  thus  entering  the  field  of  competition  for  customers  of  the  private  trade. 
We  are  conscious  that  the  Corporation,  once  stocks  have  been  acquired,  event¬ 
ually  must  make  a  sale  of  these  stocks;  but  we  still  ask  that  these  sales  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  least  possible  competition  with  established  business  of  this  Nation. 

3.  In  some  instances  the  Corporation  program  has  involved  direct  purchases 
from  producers,  thus  bypassing  the  normal  processes  of  trade  between  producers 
and  their  country  elevators.  To  transport  and  warehouse  grain  so  bought  direct 
from  producers,  the  Corporation  still  must  use  the  grain  trade  facilities  and 
services,  but  it  does  so  on  the  basis  of  making  the  private  businessman  only  an 
agent  of  Government,  at  prices  set  by  the  Government.  Our  request  to  your 
committee  was  that  language  be  incorporated  into  the  legislation  extending 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  would  bar  them  from  bypassing  normal 
trade  channels. 

4.  For  some  time  the  Corporation  owned  and  operated  steel  and  wooden  bins 
for  the  storage  of  its  surplus  grain  holdings.  These  piled-up  surpluses  were 
becoming  economically  a  burden  to  the  Government  and  to  producers,  and  only 
a  war  in  Europe  bailed  the  Corporation  out  of  its  predicament  and  cut  their 
losses.  There  is  grain  storage  capacity  in  the  United  States— in  addition  to 
farm  storage  facilities — totaling  more  than  two  and  one-half  billions  of  bushels. 
This  is  storage  capacity  sufficient  for  our  very  largest  crops  and  for  any  normal 
or  efficient  carry-over;  need  for  larger  carry-overs  could  come  only  from  political 
necessity  or  preparation  actively  for  another  war,  neither  of  which  would  be 
economic  reasons.  We  believe  the  Corporation  itself  has  seen  the  futility  of 
buying,  owning,  and  operating  this  huge  excess  storage  capacity;  they  have  sold 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  storage  bins  they  once  owned;  others  are  for  sale. 

In  his  testimony  on  March  5,  1947,  before  your  committee,  Mr.  Carl  Farring¬ 
ton  of  the  Corporation,  in  answering  questions  from  Senator  Lucas,  stated  (and 
we  rely  on  notes  taken  by  us,  the  official  transcript  not  yet  being  available  to  us) 
that  the  Corporation  called  in  representative  people  in  the  trade  before  it  an¬ 
nounced  its  different  programs,  and  that  the  Corporation  usually  took  the  advice 
of  these  experienced  people  from  the  trade.  Without  reflection  upon  Mr.  Far¬ 
rington,  whom  we  have  considered  a  fair  and  forthright  official,  may  we  state 
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here  that  the  failure  of  the  Corporation  to  discuss  previously  with  the  trade  many 
of  the  programs  which  it  has  inaugurated,  has  been  one  of  our  complaints  over 
some  years.  Where  the  Government  agency  is  the  most  dominant  single  factor 
in  grain  assembly,  storage  and  merchandising,  it  simply  is  impossible  for  the 
grain-trade  people  to  plan  the  management  of  their  business.  Overnight  decisions 
of  Corporation  officials  as  to  storage  and  the  rates  of  storage,  the  price  at  which 
they  will  purchase  or  sell,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  loan  or  purchase, 
all  become  important  to  every  individual  in  the  trade  and  frequently  mean  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  his  transactions. 

May  we  again  urge  that  your  committee  adopt  language  in  any  legislation 
extending  the  life  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  would  clearly  delimit 
the  competition  set  up  against  established  business  by  that  Corporation. 


Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  conclude  the  hearings, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Manager  or  some  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  come  before  us  and  give  us 
some  first-hand  information  as  to  just  what  they  are  doing,  what 
they  propose  to  do,  if  their  life  is  extended. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  them  today? 

Senator  Thomas.  No,  sir.  It  is  now  1:15  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  that  will  complete  the  hearings,  as  far  as 
I  know,  unless  somebody  else  wants  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Stewart,  have  you  anything  further? 

Senator  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Woodworth. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Farrington  said  he  could  appear  and  explain 
the  matter  anytime  at  our  convenience.  It  is  up  to  you  to  set  a  time 
that  would  be  convenient. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  not  have  time  today. 

Senator  Thomas.  No. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  in  the  record  I  want  to  insert  the 
following  letter  I  have  received  from  the  legislative  secretary  of  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America  in  which  the 
extension  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  another  2  years 
is  endorsed. 

(The  letter  is  as  follows:) 


Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 

Washington  8,  D.  C.,  February  19,  1947. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper, 

Chairman,  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capper:  In  view  of  the  very  clear  need  for  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  of  the  general  recognition  of  that  fact, 
it  does  not  appear  desirable  for  me  to  consume  the  time  of  the  committee  with 
oral  testimony  in  the  hearing  of  which  I  was  notified  today.  Instead,  I  should 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  have  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearing  this  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

We  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  another 
2  years  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  an  agricultural  program,  since  that 
Corporation  is  the  only  machinery  presently  in  existence  for  the  maintenance  of 
price  support  authorized  under  the  Steagall  amendment  to  the  1942  Price  Control 
Act.  We  therefore  urge  that  legislation  to  this  end  be  approved  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  Smith,  Legislative  Secretary. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time  until  Wednesday 
morning,  March  5,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

(Thereupon,  at  1:20  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Wednesday, 
March  5,  1947,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in 
room  324,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Arthur  Capper  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Capper  (chairman),  Aiken,  Bushfield,  Young, 
Kem,  Thye,  Thomas,  Lucas,  Stewart,  and  Hoey. 

Senator  Aiken.  Senator  Capper  expects  to  be  here  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  here.  A  letter  has  come  to  Senator  Capper  this  morning 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  read  now  before  we  go  any  further. 

Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  S.  350  entitled 
“A  bill  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  until  June  30,  1949”  has  been  referred  to  your  committee.  The  present 
law  (15  U.  S.  C.  713  (a))  provides  that  ‘‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  shall  continue  until  the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1947,  or 
such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  President  by  the  Executive  order  to  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.” 

In  addition  to  S.  350  it  appears  that  there  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.  R.  30,  entitled  ‘‘A  bill  to  continue  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  on  a  permanent  basis”  which  provides 
‘‘That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  act  approved  January 
31,  1945  (49  Stat.  4,  as  amended,  15  U.  S.  C.  713  (a)),  as  amended  by  striking  out 
the  following  ‘until  the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1947,  or  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  President  by  Executive  Order.’” 

S.  350  amends  the  same  subsection  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947,”  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1949.” 

It  appears  that  the  provisions  of  S.  350  would  result  in  removing  the  Corporation 
from  the  operations  of  section  304  (b)  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  (59  Stat.  597)  by  extending  its  existence  beyond  June  30,  1948.  The  said 
section  provides  as  follows:  “No  wholly  owned  Government  corporation  created 
by  or  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  or  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  continue  after  June  30,  1948,  as  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  except  for  purposes  of  liquidation:  Provided,  That  prior  thereto  any  such 
corporation  may  be  reincorporated  by  act  of  Congress  for  such  purposes  and  term 
of  existence  and  with  such  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  as  authorized  by  such  act, 
including  the  power  to  take  over  the  assets  and  assume  the  liabilities  of  its  respec¬ 
tive  predecessor  corporation.” 

While  the  audit  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  years 
1944,  1945,  .md  1946,  which  this  office  is  making  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  act 
of  February  24,  1945  (59  Star.  5),  has  been  completed  insofar  as  field  examinations 
are  concerned,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  consolidate,  evaulate,  and  reduce 
all  findings  to  report  form.  Until  such  is  done — and  the  work  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  as  expeditiously  as  possible — it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  attempt  to 
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make  definite  recommendations  as  to  whether  the  Corporation  should  be  continued 
in  existence  or  if  so,  what  the  terms  and  provisions  of  its  new  Federal  charter 
should  be. 

However,  in  that  connection  I  may  say  that  several  preliminary  discussions 
have  been  held  with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  are  consid¬ 
ering  legislation  to  reincorporate  the  Corporation  as  recommended  in  the  message 
of  the  President  transmitting  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1946.  In  any  event, 
until  the  audit  study  by  this  office  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 
completed  and  definite  recommendations  based  thereupon  can  be  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  reincorporation,  I  strongly  recommend  that  no  legislation  be  approved 
which  will  result  in  extending  its  life  beyond  June  30,  1948,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
termination  of  all  locally  chartered  Federal  corporations  not  specifically  reincor¬ 
porated  by  act  of  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lindsay  C.  Warren. 

I  think  the  meaning  of  that  letter  is  perfectly  clear  to  all  of  us,  that 
the  Comptroller  General  feels  that  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  should  not  be  extended  beyond  June  30,1948,  which  will 
give  us  almost  a  year  and  a  half  to  get  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Comptroller  General  as  re¬ 
gards  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  also  to  work  out  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  new  charter  which  might  be  issued. 

This  morning  we  have  with  us  Jesse  Gilmer,  President,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  Carl '  Farrington,  Vice  President;  Mr.  Harry 
Reed,  Director  of  the  livestock  Branch  of  the  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration;  also  Mr.  Charles  Holman,  if  time  permits,  and 
possibly  Mr.  George  McIntyre  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Shippers 
Association. 

Mr.  Gilmer  is  to  take  the  stand  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  JESSE  B.  GILMER,  PRESIDENT,  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  was  unfortunately  tied  up  in  the  committee  when 
we  had  this  hearing  last.  You  have  no  prepared  statement  on  the 
general  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  you  care  to,  proceed  and  give  us  a  general  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  Corporation. 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  discuss,  to  the  extent  that 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  discussed  the  general  method  of 
operation  of  the  Corporation  and  its  organizational  structure. 

The  Corporation  is  an  organization  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  holds  and  votes 
the  stock  of  the  United  States.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  board  at  present  consists  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration,  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Field  Service  Branch  of  PMA. 

The  use  of  all  funds  and  powers  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation.  The  Board 
is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  president  of  the 
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Corporation  is  administratively  responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Within  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  there  is 
under  consideration — as  has  been  discussed  with  the  committee 
before — an  organizational  alinement,  which  will  bring  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  more  into  being  as  a  specific  entity  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

We  propose  to  have  within  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis 
tration  an  assistant  administrator  who  will  be  in  charge  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  operations.  This  man  will  be  in  practice 
an  executive  vice  president  of -Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  at 
the  Washington  level  will  be  directly  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  programs  and  the  use  of  its  funds. 

In  the  field  there  will  be  a  number  of  field  offices  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  head  of  those  offices  being  directly  responsible 
to  this  executive  vice  president  for  the  operations  of  the  Corporation. 

Now,  this  is  some  change  over  what  we  have  had  in  effect  in  the 
past,  and  is  an  effort  to  recognize  the  need  of  pulling  Commodity 
Credit  more  together  as  an  organizational  entity,  and  it  is  planned  to 
proceed  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Aiken.  Any  questions  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Gilmer? 

Senator  Lucas.  The  organization  you  have  set  up  at  the  present 
time  is  in  conformity  with  the  articles  of  the  charter? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  What  you  contemplate  doing  I  presume  will  still  be 
within  the  framework  of  that  charter? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  Referring  to  the  change  you  now  are  making  it 
would  not  require  any  legislation  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  Were  you  here  when  the  chairman  read  the  letter 
of  the  Comptroller  General? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  remarks  on  that  letter? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  I  do  not  believe  I  do,  Senator. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  will  ask  you  this  direct  question:  Do  you  believe 
that  Mr.  Warren  is  right  in  requesting  Congress  to  continue  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  only  until  June  1948? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  within  his  rights,  Senator. 

Our  position  is  that  we  would  like  to  see  a  Federal  charter  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Senator  Stewart.  You  mean  as  a  permanent  tiling? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  working  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
at  this  time  in  development  of  a  proposed  charter  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  that  is  what  we  had  rather  see  happen . 

Senator  Lucas.  If  we  continue  this  until  1948,  would  that  give  you 
time  to  submit  what  you  have  in  mind  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  As  far  as  the  Federal  charter  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  if  we  did  not  act  on  S.  350,  an  extension  of 
Commodity  Credit  in  any  way,  but  waited  until  the  charter  had  been 
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prepared  and  did  not  get  any  action  on  the  charter  bill  through  both 
Houses  until  after  July  1,  that  would  not  be  good — - — - 

Mr.  Gilmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  For  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  its 
work;  would  it? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  cease  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Thomas.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  June  30,  1947. 

Senator  Lucas.  This  year? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  the  Comptroller  General  suggests  extending 
the  life  1  year,  which  would  give  ample  time  for  him  to  prepare  his 
reports  on  the  Corporation  and  also  to  prepare  a  Federal  charter. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  not  carry  out  the 
existing  law  in  this  particular:  Under  existing  law  the  Department 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  maintain  support  prices,  which  means 
the  present  loan  program,  for  2  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  which  was  terminated  officially  on  December  31,  1946. 

So,  to  carry  out  that  program  we  must  have  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  existence  at  least  for  2  years,  which  means 
December  31,  1948,  and  extend  it  just  for  a  year,  which  would  be 
June  30,  1948,  would  leave  6  months  there  that  we  would  have  to 
take  into  consideration  at  a  later  date,  and  it  occurs  to  me  if  we  are 
going  to  extend  it  at  all  we  should  extend  it  at  least  during  the  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  foreign-loan,  support-price  program. 

Senator  Aiken.  Senator  Thomas,  if  we  extend  it  just  for  1  year, 
that  still  leaves  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  new  law 
requiring  Federal  charter  for  it,  and  it  would  also  leave  the  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  Congress  for  extending  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  or  some  other  agency  with  power  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Steagall  amendment,  which  guarantees  farm  prices  for  2  years 
following  the  war. 

I  mean,  we  would  have  to  enact  still  further  legislation  to  continue 
it  after  July  1,  1948.  Is  that  as  you  see  it? 

Senator  Thomas.  Personally,  I  am  sold  on  the  program  of  trying  to 
make  permanent  and  making  permanent  support  prices  for  agricultural 
products.  Every  other  concern  so  far  as  I  know  has  that  support. 
They  have  it  in  one  form  or  another.  Electric  utilities — they  have 
their  program  approved  by  either  the  State  in  which  they  operate  or 
the  Federal  Government.  The  railroads  are  supervised  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  They  have  their  rate  schedule  ap¬ 
proved.  They  are  not  for  a  year  or  2  years;  they  are  a  permanent 
proposition  and,  inasmuch  as  the  farm  industry  must,  of  necessity,  be 
permanent,  I  am  in  favor  of  considering  our  work  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  tWo  questions  to  make  the  matter  a  little 
more  clear. 

Senator  Aiken.  All  right. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  salary  does  the  managing  head  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  receive  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  $10,000  per  annum. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  he  a  full-time  man  or  is  he  selected  from  some 
of  the  departments,  and  his  time  supposed  to  be  taken  up  as  the  head 
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of  his  own  division,  and  then  he  comes  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  serves  as,  you  might  say,  as  a  side  effort  or  activity? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Senator,  under  the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  as  now 
written,  the  President  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  Within 
the  Department  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  is 
responsible  for  handling  most  of  the  non-credit-action  programs  of  the 
Department.  It  is  the  agency  which  carries  out,  to  some  extent,  the 
programs  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  It  is  a  combination 
position,  so  to  speak,  at  this  time. 

Senator  Bushfield.  Is  there  another  salary  attached  to  the  job? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  No,  sir;  $10,000  a  year  from  both  jobs,  sir.  There  is 
very  little  distinction  between  those  two  titles.  As  Administrator  of 
PM  A,  that  official  is  responsible  for  certain  activities  other  than  those 
involving  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  and  author¬ 
ity,  but  he  is  also  responsible  for  administering  the  programs  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  using  those  funds  and  authority. 

Senator  Thomas.  Were  you  present  the  other  day  when  someone 
testified  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  handled  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  total  volume  of  over  $30,000,000,000  over  the  past  5  years? 

Air.  Gilmer.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  present,  Senator. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  testimony  was  given  before  the  committee, 
and  if  that  is  correct — which  I  assume  it  is — that  means  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  has  participated  or  managed  support  prices  or 
other  activities,  including  subsidies,  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000,000 
a  year  for  the  past  5  years,  but  it  occurs  to  me,  Air.  Chairman,  that 
an  institution  that  is  that  big  should  have  a  full-time  man  at  the 
head  of  it  and  that  he  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  to  get  the 
best  man  available,  and  that  his  salary  in  my  opinion  should  be  more 
than  $10,000  a  year. 

That  is  the  way  it  appeals  to  me,  and,  personally,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  can  be  given  some  little  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  committee — in  the  Senate  at  least — is  considering 
their  program  from  a  long-time  standpoint  and  not  just  for  2  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  if  this  committee  or  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress — the  administration — extends  this  institution  only 
for  1  year,  I  think  it  will  put  a  sort  of  dampening  influence  upon  the 
hopes  of  a  good  many  farmers  that  this  program  is  to  be  made  per¬ 
manent.  I  am  just  exhibiting  to  you  my  reaction  and  my  viewpoint. 

Senator  Aiken.  It  would  appear  that  the  length  of  time  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  should  be  extended  for  is  probably  a  matter  for 
the  committee  to  take  up  in  executive  session.  Perhaps  this  morning 
we  can  make  the  best  use - 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  ask,  then,  one  more  question. 

Senator  Aiken.  Go  ahead,  Senator. 

Senator  Thomas.  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  this  question:  Is  it 
the  policy  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  have  this  organization 
known  as  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  extended  indefinitely? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  their  policy? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  Do  you  think  the  RFC  could  handle  it? 

Air.  Gilmer.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Lucas.  Do  you  think  it  has  to  be  a  separate  entity  and 
could  not  be  merged  with  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
successfully? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Not  necessarily,  Senator.  I  think  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  agriculture  of  this  country  and  the  farmers  of  this  country 
and  the  public  in  general,  that  this  Corporation  should  be  a  corpora¬ 
tion  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  would  do  nothing  but  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hoey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  suggestion  about  the  termination  of  this  at  all.  He 
means  that  it  merely  continues  now  until  June  30,  1948,  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  meantime  we  would  have  this  law  establishing  this  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  Comptroller  General  thinks  that  if  this  were 
extended  beyond  June  30,  1948,  the  effect  would  be  to  remove  the 
Corporation  from  the  operations  of  section  304  (b)  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  which  requires  the  obtaining  of  a  Federal 
charter. 

Senator  Hoey.  Then,  later  on,  he  suggested  this  amendment  about 
obtaining  a  Federal  charter,  which  would  make  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  right.  The  Comptroller  General  does  not 
express  any  opinion  on  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  the  Commoditv 
Credit. 

Senator  Lucas.  As  I  understand  it,  if  we  passed  this  we  would  be 
in  conflict  with  that  section. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Lucas.  And  the  President  mentioned  that  fact  in  his 
budget  message. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  it  would  not  be  in  conflict  in  extending  the 
life  of  Commodity  Credit  to  June  30,  1948. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  of  Mr.  Gilmer? 

If  not,  we  thank  you  now. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  this  committee  have  been  receiving  tele¬ 
grams  from  bean  growers — California,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  in 
particular — and  they  had  asked  to  appear  before  this  committee  this 
morning.  However,  the  clerk  has  just  handed  me  a  note  which  reads- 

The  bean  growers  have  just  finished  their  conference  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  reached.  Hence,  they  will 
not  want  to  appear  before  the  committee  today. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  the  nature 
of  that  agreement. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  probably  could  find  out  by  asking  the  bean 
growers.  It  seems  the  earlier  agreement  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

Senator  Lucas.  They  probably  got  a  few  more  beans. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  got  a  statement  for  the 
press  present  I  imagine  it  would  help  our  program  by  making  it 
public. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CARL  FARRINGTON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  COM¬ 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  imagine  they  were  asking  for  a  larger  export 
allocation  and  I  believe  there  was  an  agreement  reached  on  that  point. 

Senator  Aiken.  For  the  record,  I  might  say  that  the  bean  growers 
complained  that  while  they  get  an  extra  export  allocation  of  220,000 
bags  that  the  allocation  was  for  countries  which  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  the  beans. 

Senator  Bushfield.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Gilmer. 

Senator  Aiken.  Senator  Bushfield. 

Senator  Bushfield.  Is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  buy  or  sell  these 
commodities  without  the  approval  or  the  license  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Involving  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  powers  and 
funds? 

Senator  Bushfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bushfield.  An  individual  could  not  sell  agricultural 
commodities  without  a  license  from  your  Department? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Well,  it  depends  on  the  commodity,  Senator.  I  think 
I  misunderstood  your  question  first. 

No  individual  can  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities 
using  the  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  its  funds 
without,  of  course,  being  an  agent  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Now  there  are  some  commodities  under  license,  under  export  con¬ 
trols  and  import  controls,  and  there  are  certain  commodities  that  re¬ 
quire  allocations  to  claimant  countries,  and  other  commodities  which 
do  not  require  such  type  of  control.  The  license  controls,  however, 
are  not  exercised  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Bushfield.  What  I  did  not  understand  was  the  processes 
by  which  commodities  could  be  bought  or  sold  or  whether  they  could 
be  bought  or  sold  without  a  license  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  be  bought  or  sold  without  a  li¬ 
cense  from  the  Department. 

Senator  Bushfield.  They  can  be? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Take  beans,  for  illustration,  supposing  that 
countiv  “A”  wants  a  quantity  of  beans  and  an  industry,  a  corporation 
in  this  country  known  as  company  “B”  has  plenty  of  beans.  Can 
company  “B”  sell  beans  to  country  “A”  without  coming  to  your 
Department  and  getting  permission? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Justify  your  answer,  if  you  will.  Why  do  you 
say  no? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Senator,  beans - 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  I  am  using  beans  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Commodities  in  relatively  short  supply  the  world  over 
are  handled  by  allocation  by  agreement  with  the  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Council,  which  is  participated  in  by  the  majority  of  the 
Allied  Nations. 
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Senator  Lucas.  Congress  approved  that? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir.  That  Council  has  information  supplied  to 
it  by  member  nations  of  the  needs  of  those  nations  for  various  types 
of  commodities.  It  also  has  information  supplied  to  it  by  member 
nations  of  production  in  the  member  nations  of  the  various  types  of 
commodities. 

In  other  words,  it  knows  the  needs  and  it  knows  the  quantity  avail¬ 
able.  And  then  that  Council  recommends  to  the  member  countries 
allocations  to  be  made  from  this  world  stock  pile  so  to  speak,  to  the 
needy  nations. 

When  that  Council  acts,  insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  it  informs  the 
Department  of  its  recommendations,  and  then  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  to  take  into  consideration  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  and  the  relative  needs  of  the  people  who  buy  their  food 
from  us,  and  what  we  call  allocation  is  made  of  the  commodity  to  the 
claimant  nation. 

Some  of  the  commodities,  a  very  few  of  them,  are  actually  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  delivered  to  the  claim¬ 
ant  nation.  Other  commodities  are  acquired  directly  with  our 
private  trade  by  the  claimant  nations  and  are  exported  under 
export  license.  The  export  license  is  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  So,  in  the  case  of  beans  we  make  an  allocation  of  beans. 

Senator  Thomas.  Beans  are  not  in  short  supply,  are  they? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Senator,  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Bushfield.  Let  us  take  wheat  or  corn. 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Are  they  in  support  supply? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  World-wide;  yes,  sir.  In  this  country,  no,  sir;  not  in 
my  opinion. 

Senator  Thomas.  Take  oats,  for  example. 

Senator  Bushfield.  You  would  not  have  to  have  a  license  from  the 
Department  for  wheat  or  corn? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  To  buy  and  sell  in  this  country? 

Senator  Bushfield.  No;  in  some  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Gilmer.  To  buy  and  sell  for  export;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bushfield.  You  would  have? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  What  commodities  are  included  in  that  Food 
Council  over  which  this  Government  exercises  complete  control  so 
far  as  allocations  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Gilmer.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  Mr.  Farrington. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Farrington. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Several  of  the  grains,  wheat,  and  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  fats  and  oils  generally — with  one  or  two  exceptions- — one  of 
them  is  tung  oil - 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  there  any  basic  commodity  that  one  who  has  an 
export  license  can  sell  to  a  foreign  country  without  getting  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Any  of  the  basic  commodities? 

Senator  Lucas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir;  cotton.  - 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  that  only  one? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Tobacco;  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  no  export 
licenses  on  tobacco. 

Senator  Lucas.  Does  it  come  within  your  jurisdiction  to  make 
the  determination  as  to  whether  the  supply  is  short  or  long? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  I  would  say  it  is  a  joint  determination  by  the 
IEFC,  and  from  time  to  time  commodities  which  have  been  in  short 
supply  and  subject  to  allocation  have  been  excluded.  That  was 
true  the  other  day  of  tung  oil  which  I  mentioned  and  the  list  of  com¬ 
modities  subject  to  international  allocation  has  been  going  down 
rather  rapidly. 

Senator  Lucas.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Has  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  any  trouble  with  people  in  this  country  who  desire  to  export 
and  fail  to  get  permission  from  the  Department  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  complaints  just  like 
this  bean  complaint  that  was  mentioned  here  earlier. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Farrington,  what  is  the  congressional  authority 
for  this  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Farrington.  There  are  two  acts.  The  first  is  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act  which  provides  authority  for  allocation. 

Second,  the  Export  Control  Act,  provides  authority  for  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses. 

Senator  Kem.  Those  powers  will  expire  shortly  if  not  removed? 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  Second  War  Powers  Act  expires  March  31, 
1947,  and  the  Export  Control  Act  expires  June  30,  1947. 

Senator  Kem.  And  if  those  two  acts  are  not  renewed  you  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  continue  this  authority? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  the  Department’s  recommendation  with 
respect  to  these  two  authorities?  Are  they  willing  to  have  them  cease 
to  exist  at  the  termination  of  this  present  authority  or  are  you 
recommending  that  they  be  extended? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  believe  that  the  recommendation  has  been  made 
that  they  be  extended  for  certain  specific  commodities  and  purposes. 
Not  a  general  extension  but  a  limited  extension. 

Senator  Kem.  Are  those  included  in  the  President’s  message  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Then  did  he  not  send  a  second  message  that  modified 
the  original  request  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  not  sure.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Kem.  The  second  request,  does  that  cover  this? 

STATEMENT  OF  N.  E.  DODD,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  COM¬ 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  He  is  still  asking  for  that? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question  of  Mr. 
Gilmer. 

Senator  Aiken.  Are  you  through  with  Mr.  Gilmer? 

Senator  Kem.  Just  as  a  matter  of  general  information,  why  do  you 
think  those  should  be  extended? 

Mr.  Farrington.  There  are  still  commodities  which  are  in  very 
short  supply. 

Senator  Kem.  For  instance? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  Fats  and  oils  are  in  very  short  supply.  We 
need  to  import  large  amounts  of  the  drying  oils  and  certain  other  of 
the  technical  oils. 

Wheat  for  international  purposes  is  in  very  short  supply  and  in 
order  to  get  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  supplies,  and  have  a 
part  of  those  supplies  go  to  those  in  greatest  need  it  is  very  important 
that  we  have  the  allocation  powers. 

Senator  Young.  Is  flax  under  control? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.  Sugar  is  of  course  the  outstanding 
example  of  the  commodities  in  short  supply. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  other  countries  have  similar  restrictions  to 
those  just  mentioned?  In  other  words,  exporting  countries  like 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Australia — do  they  have  the  controls  over  their 
exports? 

Mr.  Farrington.  My  understanding  is  that  all  of  those  that  are 
members  of  the  IEFC  have  agreed  to  impelment  the  allocations  that 
have  been  made  through  the  exercise  of  the  control  over  imports  and 
exports. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  Russia  a  member? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Russia  is  the  only  important  nation  that  is  not  a 
member. 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  is — - — - 

Senator  Aiken.  The  only  one  of  the  larger  nations? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Ivem.  Are  these  powers  granted  by  the  President  and 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  these  controls  were 
terminated  immediately  or  terminated  at  the  expiration  date  that 
thereafter  we  would  be  able  to  sell  more  of  our  supplies  abroad  in 
what  might  be  termed  a  free  economy,  than  we  are  selling  or  will  sell 
if  these  controls  are  retained? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  think  you  would  have  that  effect  for  certain 
commodities  for  a  limited  time.  Over  a  long  period  of  time  I  do  not 
think  you  would  increase  your  total  export  trade,  but  for  a  short 
period,  yes.  You  might,  for  example,  sell  a  lot  more  oil-seed  meals 
and  put  the  price  up  to  the  domestic  feed  users  for  a  limited  time,  and 
have  more  exports  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Senator  Thomas.  Could  not  the  bean  industry  increase  their  sales 
abroad  if  these  restrictions  were  not  retained  and  exercised,  in  your 
opinion? 

Mr.  Farrington.  For  a  brief  period,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thye.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question:  Why  do  you  refer 
to  the  question  of  a  brief  period? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  the  total  bean-supply  picture  is  pretty 
bad  from  a  statistical  standpoint.  Now,  for  a  short  period,  more 
beans  would  go  out  and  the  price  would  go  up,  and  then  probably 
that  export  demand  would  fall  off,  or  domestic  users  would  step  up 
their  prices  to  get  their  share  of  Jtlie  available  supply.  The  total 
amount  that  would  be  available  would  not  be  increased  of  course 
until  the  next  crop  but  for  a  short  period  there  would  be  more  exports 
at  a  higher  price  and  then  the  situation  would  then  adjust  itself. 

Senator  Kem.  How  long  to  you  contemplate  it  would  be  necessary 
or  advisable  to  have  this  regulation? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  It  differs  with  the  different  commodities:  sugar 
we  are  recommending  a  1-year  extension  to  March  31,  1948. 

Senator  Kem.  How  about  beans? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  need  it  through  this  crop  year.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  next  crop  is  going  to  be.  We  hope  that  the  supply 
situation  will  be  greatly  improved  for  the  next  crop. 

Senator  Bushfield.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  wheat? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Wheat  supplies — the  carry-over  this  year  is  going 
to  be  again  at  a  very  low  level.  The  world  requirements  for  wheat 
are  bound  to  continue  very  heavy  for  another  year  and  we  will  be 
dependent  for  next  year’s  supplies - 

Senator  Bushfield.  You  will  recommend  that  the  controls  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  year  then? 

Mr.  Farrington.  For  a  good  part  of  the  next  crop  year  we  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  authority.  We,  of  course,  would 
not  want  to  use  it  any  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
supply  situation  for  next  year  is  very  uncertain  at  this  time  and  we 
will  be  dependent  on  next  year’s  supplies,  on  what  we  produce  this 
year,  because  there  are  not  going  to  be  carry  overs  any  place  in  the 
world.  That  is,  large  carry  overs. 

Senator  Bushfield.  We  had  the  largest  wheat  crop  in  our  history 
last  year. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  all  going  into  consumption. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  the  smallest  carry-over? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  your  thought  that  these  controls  will  become  a 
more  or  less  permanent  part  of  our  economy? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  have  been  shortages  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world  in  food  supply  since  the  dawn  of  history? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  relative  term.  We 
have  usually  thought  of  wheat  as  being  in  rather  surplus  most  of  the 
time,  even  if  there  were  large  groups  in  certain  countries  that  were  not 
able  to  buy  and  use  all  the  wheat  that  they  would  like  to. 

Senator  Kem.  That  condition  has  been  constant,  has  it  not—  more 
or  less  periodic  all  over  the  world — there  have  been  times  when  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  food  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kem.  Has  there  been  any  time  in  the  world’s  history  when 
some  shortages  have  not  existed  somewhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  do  not  believe  there  have  been  any  periods  in 
history  when  there  were  not  some  hungry  people  in  certain  areas. 

Senator  Kem.  If  we  want  to  return  to  a  free  economy,  will  we  not 
have  to  take  the  bit  in  our  teeth  and  disregard  those  situations  at 
sometime? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Certainly  those  periodic  and  local  shortages  are 
not  such  as  to  necessitate  a  continued  rigid  import  and  export  control 
from  each  country.  The  question  is,  When  is  the  time  to  break  loose? 
We  have  already  broken  loose  on  many  of  them,  and  as  soon  as 
Europe  gets  a  good  grain  crop,  and  the  Far  East  gets  a  good  rice  crop, 
the  grain  situation  will  be  greatly  eased. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  interested  in  getting 
the  reaction  by  the  trade  to  some  of  the  controls  that  have  been 
instigated  against  the  various  commodities.  I  would  be  anxious  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say  relative  to  and  in  complaint  of  the  manner 
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that-  the  controls  have  affected  their  businesses  or  affected  the  normal 
flow  of  that  commodity. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  they  testified  the  other  day  when  you  and 
1  were  in  the  Expenditures  Committee  aud  the  testimony  will  be  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Thye.  I  am  sorry.  Then  I  retract  my  request  of  the  trade. 
I  had  not  seen  it.  For  that  reason  1  will  retract  that  request  that  we 
hear  from  the  trade. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  that  was  limited  to  the  wool  industry 
largely. 

Senator  Kem.  The  grain  dealers  expect  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Thye.  I  have  not  read  where  the  grain  trade  has  been 
heard.  At  least  I  tried  to  follow  it  in  the  press.  I  have  not  seen  all 
the  committee  reports  here. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Woodworth  of  Minneapolis  testified  the  other 
day  before  this  committee.  The  testimony  will  be  found  on  page 
212  in  this  report. 

Senator  Lucas.  Does  he  favor  the  continuation  of  controls? 

Mr.  Farrington.  He  did  comment  on  the  controls  in  his  testimony 
if  you  recall. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  have  not  read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Farrington.  He  said  that  he  recognized  that  under  certain 
conditions,  certain  controls  were  necessary  for  a  time.  Naturally 
they,  like  we,  want  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  at  times  at  least 
certain  segments  of  the  trade  have  objected  to  certain  practices  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Lucas.  Well,  they  did  that  all  through  the  war. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  true  and  they  are  still  doing  it. 

Senator  Ivem.  Are  there  any  legal  restrictions  or  standards  on  the 
exercise  of  the  Secretary’s  discretion  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Farrington.  There  is  a  representative  of  the  Solicitor  here  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  him.  He  could  answer  that  question  better 
than  I.  Mr.  Schulman. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  M.  SCHULMAN,  ASSOCIATE  SOLICITOR, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Schulman.  There  are  certain  standards  in  the  act.  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  changes  have  been  suggeste.d  in  the  standards.  They 
are  all  in  general  but  they  do  exist. 

Senator  Kem.  Are  you  recommending  any  increase  in  those  stand¬ 
ards  or  any  modification  of  them? 

Mr.  Schulman.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  substantial  changes  recom¬ 
mended. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  are  very  much  interested,  I  take  it,  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  control  of  wheat  in  view  of  the  short  world  supply? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  Because  you  want  to  see  an  equitable  distribution 
of  this  wheat  to  countries  that  have  people  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  And  unless  it  is  done  this  way,  I  take  it  the  trade 
would  probably  not  go  into  all  of  the  details  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
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countries  but  would  sell  on  the  open  market,  where  they  would  get 
the  best  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Farrington.  They  would  just  have  to.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  do  otherwise. 

Senator  Lucas.  We  have  had  many  times  a  surplus  wheat  crop  in 
this  country  when  people  were  starving  in  other  sections  of  the  world 
and  we  could  not  make  any  disposition  of  it  either. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  When  people  were  hungry  let  us  put  it  that  way, 
and  we  could  not  make  any  disposition  of  it.  At  this  time  there  is  a 
special  demand  for  wheat  in  all  sections  of  the  world  and  that  is  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  Yes;  I  might  also  add  that  many  here  in  the 
United  States  were  starving  even  when  there  was  a  great  abundance 
of  food.  Farmers  during  the  late  20’s  and  early  \30’s  actually  brought 
poverty  upon  themselves  by  high  production  that  resulted  in  depressed 
prices  because  of  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  governmental  approach  to 
the  farm  surplus  problem. 

Senator  Lucas.  Yes;  you  burned  it  out  in  Dakota  for  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  have  no  formal  statement.  There  were  ques¬ 
tions  that  came  up  the  other  day  from  the  wool  trade  and  the  grain 
trade  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  I  would  just  like  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  an  agency 
which,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  has  had  transactions  totaling 
more  than  $30,000,000,000,  that  had  loans  and  purchases  on  more 
than  30,000,000  bales  of  cotton  and  handled  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn,  it  is  just  natural  that  some  place  along  the  line  we 
would  step  on  some  toes,  and  that  just  cannot  be  helped  if  we  are 
going  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  Congress  to  help  the  farmer, 
as  I  think  the  record  shows  we  have  to  the  extent  of  adding  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  their  income,  but  I  do  want  to  say  also  that 
it  is  definitely  the  policy  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  utilize 
trade  facilities  and  services. 

There  have  been  relatively  few  transactions  that  have  been  carried 
out  with  bypassing  the  trade  facilities  and  services. 

We  have  not  built  any  warehouses  or  rented  any  warehouses,  we 
have  used  the  trade  facilities  to  the  extent  that  they  were  available. 

There  is  one  exception  in  that:  We  did  in  ’38  to  ’40  buy  some  bins 
to  grain — to  put  corn  and  wheat  in. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  do  you  mean  by  bins? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Small-sized  bins. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  do  you  mean  by  “small-sized”? 

Mr.  Farrington.  1,000  to  3,000  bushels  as  contrasted  with  an 
elevator  that  would  hold  many  times  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  was  for  storage  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  was  for  storage  on  the  farm  and  at  local 
delivery  points.  That  was  made  necessary  by  the  inadequacy  of 
commercial  facilities  for  the  record  carry-overs  of  crops  of  grain  that 
were  available  at  that  time. 

Senator  Lucas.  The  farmers  are  still  using  it  too? 

Mr.  Farrington.  70  percent  approximately  of  those  bins  have  been 
sold  to  the  farmers  and  have  increased  the  farm  storage  space  and  the 
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other  30  percent  is  now  empty  because  now  we  do  have  commercial 
space  available. 

Senator  Thye.  You  did  not  buy  the  bin  as  an  agency  and  then  put 
it  in  Mr.  Smith’s  dooryard  and  then  Mr.  Brown’s  dooryard.  You 
would  concentrate  those  in  a  sort  of  colony  of  bins  which  you  had 
close  supervision  of  and  in  which  you  permitted  the  storage  of  this 
grain  in  this  center  or  you  would  locate  them  adjacent  to  a  railroad 
spur  or  elevator.  That  is  how  you  handled  them? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thye.  You  did  not  put  one  storage  bin  in  here  in  Smith’s 
dooryard  and  another  one  over  here  in  Brown’s  dooryard? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No.  Later  we  sold  as  many  as  possible. 

Senator  Thye.  The  public  misunderstands.  When  you  say  you 
bought  these  bins  for  the  farmer  to  store  his  grain  in,  they  conceive 
that  you  put  them  out  promiscuously,  but  you  put  them  out  in  a 
supervised  manner  to  where  you  stored  the  grain? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct.  A  lot  of  these  bins  have  been 
sold  to  individual  farmers  and  are  now  out  on  the  farms,  but  they 
were  just  as  you  described  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Bushfield.  There  is  still  wheat  lying  on  the  ground,  is 
there  not,  out  in  my  State? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  believe  that  has  largely  been  cleaned  up.  The 
transportation  situation,  as  you  know,  was  such  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  move  all  of  it  immediately,  and  there  have  been  various 
times  when  that  situation  has  prevailed,  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
use  those  bins  for  temporary  storage  to  relieve  a  transportation  situa¬ 
tion-. 

Now,  we  want  to  use  the  trade  facilities  and  services.  We  do  not 
want  to  duplicate  their  services,  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  work 
through  them  wherever  we  can,  consistent  with  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  Lucas.  Do  you  have  any  organization  set  up  to  do  that — 
to  work  with  the  trade-— or  is  it  just  a  sort  of  hit-or-miss  prop¬ 
osition? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  we  are  in  more  or  less  continuous  contact 
with  the  trade.  Trade  groups  have  been  called  in  from  time  to  time 
to  advise  us  on  specific  problems.  We  have  had  to  work  with  them. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  take  their  advice;  do  you? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  Or  do  you  just  call  them  down  and  listen  to  them 
and  then  go  on  about  what  you  want  to? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  think  we  take  their  advice  in  many  cases.  I 
think  they  will  testify  to  that  fact.  We  do  not  always  take  it  100 
percent,  but  we  appreciate  the  cooperation  they  have  given  us,  and 
they  have  been  fine  in  working  with  us. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  think  you  ought  to  continue  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Farrington.  So  do  I. 

Senator  Lucas.  The  theory  is  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  this 
business  sooner  or  later  and  the  more  you  can  cooperate  with  the 
trade  and  the  more  information  you  can  get  from  the  trade  the  sooner 
you  can  get  out. 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  that.  For 
example,  on  the  wool  matter  that  came  up  here  the  other  day,  it 
was  implied  that  we  were  driving  the  trade  out  of  the  wool  business, 
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but  as  Mr.  Fawcett  brought  out,  every  bit  of  the  wool  that  we  bought 
was  bought  through  the  trade.  Every  established  wool  handler  had 
an  opportunity  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Commodity  Credit  and 
most  of  them  did. 

All  of  our  sales  in  the  domestic  market  have  been  handled  through 
the  trade  itself.  In  that  case  we  have  been  absolutely  100  percent 
on  utilizing  trade  facilities  and  services. 

Senator  Lucas.  Since  you  are  on  wool,  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Dodd 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  this  surplus  wool  crop  we  have  got 
on  hand? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is,  Do  you  believe  it  ought  to  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  what  the  law  says  you  must  sell  it  for  now? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.  We  must  be  able  to  price  it  competi¬ 
tively  and  move  it  into  consumption. 

Senator  Lucas.  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  next  crop 
that  comes  along?  Are  we  going  to  buy  it  and  then  do  the  same  thing 
on  this  wool  proposition? 

Mr.  Farrington.  There  are  others  here — -• — - 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  a  witness  here — Mr.  Reed — to 
discuss  the  wool  situation,  Senator. 

Senator  Lucas.  All  right.  I  will  cease  and  desist  for  the  moment. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  have  one  additional  question.  I  want  to  ask 
one  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Your  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  I  understand  it,  keeps 
track  of  parity  prices ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  at  the  end  of  each  month  your  Department 
announces  the  trend  of  so-called  parity  prices.  During  the  month 
of  February  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  commodity  index — or  the  index 
figure  by  which  you  measure  parity  prices — increased  approximately 
six  points? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct.  It  went  up  from  215  to  221 
percent. 

Senator  Thomas.  Translate  that  into  the  present  parity  price  of 
basic  commodities. 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  means  that  the  parity  price  of  wheat  was 
$1.95  a  bushel,  corn  $1.42. 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  that  at  the  elevator? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  the  average  farm  price;  parity. 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  that  on  the  farm  or  is  that  Chicago  or  Min¬ 
neapolis? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  where  the  farmer  sells  his  corn — in  the 
local  market. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  100  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  And  you  support  at  90  percent  of  parity,  so  that 
is  not  actually  the  farm  price? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir;  that  is  parity.  The  average  farm  price 
was  $1.99  on  wheat  as  compared  with  a  parity  of  $1.95. 

Senator  Young.  Your  support  is  at  90  percent  of  parity,  which 
would  be  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes.  Our  support  for  this  last  crop  was  about 
$1.49,  I  believe  that  was  the  average. 
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Senator  Young.  And  now  it  would  be  $1.75  on  the  basis  of  90 
percent  of  present  parity? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lucas.  As  long  as  it  is  above  parity  you  do  not  worry  much . 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  are  the  other  parity  prices  on  the  basic 
commodities? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.  Rice  is  $1.80;  cotton,  $.27+;  tobacco, 
of  course,  there  are  various  prices. 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes;  there  are  different  grades  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  have  them  all  here  and  will  be  glad  to  insert 
them  in  the  record. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  do  not  see  how  those  farmers  can  live  on  those 
prices. 

Senator  Thye.  I  would  like  to  make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Farrington, 
What  do  you  use  when  you  are  arriving  at  parity?  What  are  the  basic 
figures  that  you  are  working  with  when  you  make  up  that  yardstick 
which  you  measure  with? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  think  we  could  illustrate  it  on  wheat.  If 
today  we  were  figuring  out  the  loan  price  for  wheat,  we  would  take  this 
$1.95  parity  which  was  the  most  recent  parity;  90  percent  of  that 
would  be,  as  you  said,  approximately  $1.75,  and  we  would  set  up  a 
schedule  of  loan  rates  which  would  average,  at  the  local  market — — 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  your  parity.  I  know  how  you  arrived  at  it, 
and  what  dollars  you  are  using  and  what  figures  you  are  using;  but 
what  did  you  use - 

Mr.  Farrington.  In  arriving  at  the  $1.95? 

Senator  Thye.  As  a  yardstick  when  you  were  doing  this  measuring 
to  get  at  this  figure? 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  base  period 
1909  to  1914  was  88  cents  plus.  I  think  88.4.  That  is  the  base- 
period  price,  lou  multiply  that  by  the  current  index  of  the  price 
paid  by  farmers,  including  interest  and  taxes. 

Senator  Thye.  Interest  and  taxes.  What  else  do  you  figure  in, 
that  the  farmer  is  faced  with  in  his  operation? 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  his  commodities 
purchased.  That  includes  commodities  for  living  expenses  and  com¬ 
modities  for  production  use. 

That  index  now  is  221.  That  means  that  the  prices  that  farmers 
pay - 

Senator  Thye.  Do  you  figure  the  hired  help? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No,  sir.  The  hired  help  is  not  included  in  that 
index. 

Senator  Thye.  How  do  you  overlook  that  majo’’  item  in  the  expense 
that  the  man  is  put  to? 

Senator  Lucas.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  get  into  this  we  will  be  here 
for  a  week. 

Senator  Thye.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  feeling  badly  for  the 
farmer. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  get  along  at  this  price. 

Senator  Thye.  You  do  not  see  how  he  can  get  along.  For  that 
reason  I  want  to  get  some  of  these  major  items  of  expense  into  the 
picture,  because  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  feel  sorry  or  judge  how 
that  man  is  faring. 
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Mr.  Farrington.  The  computation  is  the  base  price  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  period  multiplied  by  the  221  index,  which  gives  you  the  $1.95 
current  period  for  the  wheat.  Labor  has  not  been  included  in  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers.  That  has  been  discussed  many 
times. 

At  the  time  the  index  computation  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  was  first  adopted  legislatively,  it  had  not  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  include  labor,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
never  felt  that  it  had  the  authority  to  change  its  formula  since  that 
time. 

There  were  discussions  at  various  times  as  to  the  inclusion  of  labor, 
but  there  lias  been  no  legislation  on  the  point  and  the  Bureau  ol  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  just  feels  that  once  the  formula  was  adopted,  they 
should  stick  with  the  same  formula. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  inclusion  of  farm  labor,  Senator  Thye,  is  a 
matter  which  will  probable  come  before  this  committee — this  Con¬ 
gress — because  there  is  a  strong - 

Senator  Thye.  I  wanted  to  establish  it  for  the  record  because  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  a  question 
insofar  as  the  expense  of  his  labor  or  the  expense  of  the  help  in  the 
operation  of  that  unit,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  raised  the 
question,  because  it  has  got  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Lucas.  The  reason  they  did  not  put  it  in  in  the  beginning, 
if  I  may  say  so,  is  because  labor  was  cheap  at  that  particular  time,  and 
if  it  had  been  included,  the  parity  price  would  have  been  much  lower, 
so  they  left  it  out. 

Now,  it  is  high  and  it  will  probably  have  to  be  put  in  sooner  or  later. 

Senator  Thye.  From  the  standpoint  of  figuring  it  on  the  basis  of 
basic  benefits  to  the  man,  when  he  places  himself  on  the  basis  of  parity, 
that  at  the  time  that  figure  was  fixed — you  said  that  that  help  was 
exceedingly  cheap — at  that  time  we  were  spending  great  sums  of 
money  to  find  employment  for  men  on  WPA  and  other  public  works 
programs,  so  we  just  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to 
figure  the  man’s  expenditure  in  his  operation  as  part  of  his  figures  of 
cost  in  figuring  parity.  It  has  got  to  be  done. 

Senator  Lucas.  You  would  not  have  made  that  argument  in  1934 
had  you  been  down  here,  as  cheap  as  labor  was  at  that  time. 

Senator  Thye.  I  mean,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  you  have 
got  to  figure  the  cost  of  that  man’s  operation  in  figuring  parity  and  the 
cost  of  that  help  is  a  factor  in  figuring  parity.  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
the  question  here  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  into  the  record  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  what  the  parity  figures  really  mean,  and  what  you  use  in 
arriving  at  parity. 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  list  of  commodities  is  clearly  set  out  in  the 
BAE  publications. 

Senator  Thomas.  State,  if  you  will,  the  number  of  commodities 
that  are  taken  into  calculation  in  arriving  at  your  index  number  from 
month  to  month.  Is  it  about  275? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  think  that  is  about  the  figure.  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  is  a  very  large  number  and  covers  all  the  commodities  that 
farmers  normally  buy. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  these  commodities  are  definitely  fixed  and 
named  in  your  record? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  list  of  commodities  is  used 
month  after  month. 
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Senator  Lucas.  They  move  up  and  down  your  parity? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct.  If  there  are  further  questions 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them.  If  not,  maybe  you  would  want 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Reed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Holman  will  testify  if  he  has  time.  He  has 
15  or  20  minutes.  I  do  not  know  how  long  Mr.  Reed  has. 

Mr.  Reed.  Five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  That  will  come  out  just  even,  theo¬ 
retically. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is,  you  hope  you  will  be  on  5  minutes.  By 
the  time  Senator  Thye  and  I  get  through  with  you,  it  might  be 
20  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  REED,  DIRECTOR,  LIVESTOCK  BRANCH, 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION,  UNITED 

STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  are  you  associated? 

Mr.  Reed.  Director  of  Livestock  Branch,  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  were 
submitted  to  us  relative  to  the  wool  program. 

The  first  question  is,  What  was  the  total  number  of  pounds  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  since  April  1943? 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Through  December  31, 
1946,  the  Corporation  had  purchased  1,272,819,513  pounds  of  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Covering  what  period? 

Mr.  Reed.  From  April  1943,  through  December  31,  1946.  The 
total  cost  of  the  quantity  I  named  through  December  31,  1946,  was 
$700,787,728.64.  This  cost  includes  all  items  except  storage  pay¬ 
ments  and  financing  costs,  and  administrative  costs  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  personnel. 

Through  that  same  period  we  sold  809,584,880  pounds,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  that  wool  through  December  31  amounted 
to  $451,559,947.90. 

Senator  Thomas.  How  much  wool  are  you  selling  now,  if  any? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  increase  in  parity  that  came  out  last  week  necessi¬ 
tated  an  increase  hi  our  sales  price  running  from  2  to  3  cents,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  classification,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  result  of  that 
increased  price,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  going  to  greatly  slow  down  our 
sales. 

Senator  Thomas.  This  period  does  not  figure  on  imports — it  is 
only  on  your  domestic  supply? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  parity  affects  our  sales  in  this  way:  We  are  operat¬ 
ing  under  legislation  that  precludes  us  from  selling  stocks  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  at  less  than  parity  prices. 

Now,  parity  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  we  have  had  to  increase 
our  sales  prices  each  month  beginning  with  October  1946.  That  gives 
us  five  or  six  successive  increases  in  our  selling  prices,  and  along  with 
that  increase,  naturally,  our  sales  have  greatly  slowed  down. 

Senator  Thomas.  Under  this  trend,  as  the  parity  price  goes  up  that 
tends  to  decrease  the  opportunity  or  possibility  of  your  selling  from 
your  impounded  stocks  of  wool? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Thomas.  And  foreign  countries  are  not  affected  by  this 
parity  price,  which  evidently  or  obviously  means  that  as  parity  price 
goes  up  they  can  keep  on  exercising  the  opportunity  of  selling  at  full 
needs  or  demands  of  American  mills;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct.  Foreign  wools  can  come  in  here,  pav 
the  tariff,  and  undersell  us. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  doing  it? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  question  you  gave  us — - 

Senator  Ivem.  Just  a  minute  on  that,  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Surely. 

Senator  Kem.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  foreign  wools  can  do  that  is 
due  to  a  lower  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  that  largely  the  labor  item? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I  would  say  because  of  the  price  level  in  those 
countries,  both  on  labor  and  everything  else.  You  see,  our  tariff  on 
wool  is  34  cents  a  clean  pound. 

Senator  Young.  What  are  you  paying  for  wool  now? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  support  price — the  price  we  pay  farmers— runs  in 
1946  between  41  and  42  cents. 

Senator  Aiken.  These  figures  you  gave  us  of  amount  bought,  is 
that  washed  wool? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  greased - 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  largely  grease  wool,  but  these  figures  include 
hotli  washed  wool  and  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Aiken.  This  55-cent  average — you  bought  1,272,000,000 
pounds  and  paid  $151,000,000  for  it? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  the  price  paid  throughout  the  program  has  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  42  cents  to  the  farmer. 

In  addition  to  that  there  are  certain  costs  involved. 

Senator  Kem.  Where  does  most  of  this  foreign  wool  come  from? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  say  largely  Australia — some  from  South 
America,  some  from  New  Zealand — but  Australia  would  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supplier. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  this  $700,000,000  includes  costs  and  carrying 
charges? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  It  must  be. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  How  do  your  holdings  of  wool  now  compare  with 
a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Reed.  Slightly  less.  Our  sales  during  1946  were  stepped  up 
far  in  excess  of  anything  we  had  had  prior  to  that.  You  realize  that 
until  VJ-day  there  was  an  incentive  to  have  a  stock  pile  of  wool  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  program.  We 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  Pacific.  We  are  on  an 
import  basis  for  wool;  that  is,  we  do  not  produce  all  the  wool  we  need 
in  the  United  States  and  we  are  dependent  upon  imports  for  a  part  of 
our  consumption. 

So,  because  of  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  stock  pile.  But 
after  VJ-day  there  was  no  need  for  this  stock  pile,  and  we  began  to 
liquidate  the  stock  pile. 
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Between  December  1,  1945,  and  I  believe  January  1 — or  maybe  it 
was  Febftiary  1 — our  sales  amounted  to  approximately  393,000,000 
pounds. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  not  say  tliat  these  large  stock  piles  of 
all  farm  products  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  winning  this 
war? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  that  is  a  good  answer  to  many  of  the  critics 
of  this  farm  program. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  it  substantially  correct  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  wearing  and  using  commodities — which 
means  clothing  and  articles  made  from  wool — of  wool  grown  in  foreign 
countries,  almost  exclusively,  and  that  the  American  clipper  wool  is  , 
being  taken  over  almost  exclusively  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  stored,  and  that  is  the  status  of  the  wool  situation 
today  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Reed.  With  this  qualification,  Senator:  Commodity  Credit 
purchases  of  wool  in  1946  were  about  50,000,000  pounds  less  than  the 
amount  we  sold,  but  mill  consumption  is  mostly  foreign  wool.  I 
do  not  have  in  mind  the  exact  percentage,  but,  roughly,  I  would  say 
it  is  around  75  percent  foreign  and  25  percent  domestic. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  kind  of  mills  prefer  to  use  the  domestic 
wool  in  preference  to  foreign  wool  which  they  can  buy  at  a  substantially 
lower  price? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  say  that  price  is  the  controlling  factor  there. 
When  the  domestic  wools  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  as  low  as  foreign 
wool,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  discrimination  against  domestic 
wool. 

Senator  Thomas.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  support  price  of 
wool  above  the  world  price  of  wool,  certainly  competent  mill  managers 
are  not  paying  a  higher  price  just  for  the  patriotism  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  I  say,  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  sell  our  domestic 
wool  in  competition  with  foreign  wool. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  cannot  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir;  not  under  the  law. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Lucas.  Are  you  advocating  that  this  law  be  changed? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  are  several  bills  before  the  Congress  now  per¬ 
mitting  Commodity  Credit  to  sell  these  wools  at  less  than  parity. 

Senator  Lucas.  How  much  wool  do  you  have  on  hand  at  the  present 
time,  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Reed.  Approximately  450,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Lucas.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Shamburger.  As  of  December  31,  225  million. 

Senator  Lucas.  $225,000,000.  What  loss  now? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  on  what  prices  could  be 
obtained  for  it.  If  we  had  the  authority  to  sell  at  less  than  parity, 
certainly  it  would  not  be  the  Department’s  intention  to  dump  it  on 
the  market  and  break  the  price,  but  rather  to  liquidate  stocks  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

If  we  took  a  loss,  say,  of  10  cents  a  pound,  that  would  amount  to 
roughly  $50,000,000  loss.  What  the  loss  would  be  I  do  not  know, 
but  certainly  it  would  be  our  intention  to  feed  that  wool  into  the 
market  in  an  orderly  manner. 
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Senator  Lucas.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Congress  can  afford  to 
continue  to  maintain  a  support  price  that  is  so  far  above  the  world 
price  on  wool  and  acquire  a  stock  pile  which  may  ultimately  lose 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  Government? 

What  we  would  be  doing  is  just  subsidizing,  would  we  not,  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  yes.  That  would  be  subsidizing  the  wool  market. 

Now  on  the  stock  pile,  we  are  asking  for  permission  to  liquidate 
that  at  competitive  prices. 

Senator  Lucas.  Is  there  a  bill  in  Congress  on  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  are  several  bills  before  Congress  now. 

Senator  Thye.  May  I  ask  this  question  of  Mr.  Reed? 

If  in  the  event  that  you  are  selling  below  parity  and  you  would 
expect  that  wool  would  be  shipped  in  from  foreign  countries,  what  is 
the  Department’s  policy  so  far  as  safeguarding  themselves  against  a 
great  volume  coming  in  as  long  as  our  market  is  maintained  at  the 
high  level  where  you  are  really  subsidizing  the  producer  or  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  that  wool  in  your  parity  payment  as  you  would  make  that? 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Department  to  in  any  manner  establish 
quotas  as  to  the  amount  of  wool  that  could  be  imported  into  this 
country,  as  long  as  the  Department,  through  the  United  States 
Treasury,  is  paying  out  this  10  percent  that  you  are  speaking  of  pay¬ 
ing  out  there,  in  establishing  the  parity  price  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  are  bills  before  Congress  now  that - 

Senator  Thye.  Establish  quotas. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  would  give  authority  to  establish  quotas.  In  the 
event - 

Senator  Thye.  And  what  would  be  your  policy  insofar - 

Mr.  Reed.  Sir? 

Senator  Thye.  You  must  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  you  would 
do  if  you  were  given  the  authority  to  establish  the  quotas.  What  is 
your  policy  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to  what  would 
be  imported  under  such  a  law? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I  do  not  believe,  Senator,  that  import  quotas 
have  as  yet  been  used  in  a  case  like  this.  The  provision  to  which  I 
referred  is,  I  believe,  an  amendment  to  the  AAA  Act. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  ask  for  an  amendment  so  it  could  be  invoked. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  that  excessive  imports  could  not  interfere  with  the 
handling  of  a  commodity  when  there  is  a  support  price.  So  far  as 
wool  is  concerned,  the  Department  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
wool  program  ends  on  April  15  of  this  year  unless  Congress  especially 
directs  that  is  be  continued. 

Senator  Thye.  Well,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  knowing  the 
huge  surplus  of  wool  on  hand,  and  knowing  that  you  are  going  to 
sell  that  under  a  support  price,  your  stock  of  wools  on  hand  now  in  that 
huge  inventory  going  into  the  market  channels  competitively  with 
imports,  which  have  been  coming  in  to  you  at  all  times,  and  then  your 
own  present  clip  coming  onto  the  market — what  could  the  wool 
grower  expect  to  be  faced  with  under  circumstances  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  the  stock  pile  would  hang  a  cloud  over  the 
market. 

Senator  Thye.  It  would  spell  ruin  so  the  sheepmen. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thye.  And  the  sheep  production? 
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Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thye.  It  would  absolutely  be  the  ruination  of  them? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thye.  Because  you  could  not  have  2  years  of  shear  or  clip 
in  inventory  at  the  present  time  as  you  have  got  and  then  a  threat 
of  an  import  and  then  the  present  domestic  shear  that  you  have  got 
coming  now  onto  the  market,  but  what  you  would  break  the  market 
to  a  point  that  would  spell  ruin  to  every  sheepman  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thye.  Nothing  but  that. 

Senator  Young.  Is  it  not  true  that  what  is  happening  to  wool  now 
might  happen  to  all  agriculture  in  the  United  States? 

There  is  not  any  question  in  my  mind  but  that — what  with  the 
lower  standard  of  living  in  foreign  countries,  their  cheap  labor  and 
what  not — they  could  undersell  us  in  time  on  every  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct.  If  we  would  not  support  farm  prices  here  and  if  we  lowered  our 
tariffs  way  down,  we  would  eventually  become  an  almost  exclusively 
industrial  nation. 

Personally  I  cannot  see  how  we  could  raise  wheat,  for  instance,  in 
competition  with  cheap  labor  and  low  production  costs  of  other 
countries. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  cattle. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Reed,  has  the  Secretary  made  any  formal  request 
that  the  production  of  wool  in  this  country  be  increased  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Steagall  amendment? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir.  Wool  is  not  a  Steagall  commodity,  nor  is  it  a 
basic  commodity. 

Senator  Kem.  So  the  Government  has  made  no  commitment  to  the 
producers  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  this  program? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir.  I  have  the  answer  to  three  other  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  wool  sold  to  date,  how  much  money  has  been  lost? 

The  books  of  the  corporation  as  of  December  31,  1946,  reflected 
total  losses  on  the  wool  program  to  that  date,  of  $37,466,659.42. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  would  that  cover? 

Mr.  Reed.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  April  1943 
through  December  31,  1946.  In  addition  to  the  loss  that  had  been 
sustained,  on  the  same  date  the  Corporation  carried  a  reserve  of 
roughly  $55,000,000  for  additional  losses  that  would  be  incurred  if  the 
stock  pile  as  of  that  date  were  liquidated. 

Senator  Kem.  Does  this  wool  deteriorate  as  you  carry  it  in  your 
inven  tory? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  To  what  extent  I  cannot  say,  Senator.  Of 
course  wool  kept  in  storage  a  long  time  might  become  moth  infested,, 
it  might  stain,  and  then  it  might  have  a  psychological  deterioration  in 
the  minds  of  buyers  who  might  prefer  new  wools. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  there  any  period  beyond  what  it  is  considered  good 
merchandising  to  carry? 

Mr.  Reed.  Normally  before  Commodity  Credit  built  up  this  stock 
pile  for  war  purposes,  I  believe  it  was  the  practice  of  the  wool  trade  to 
clear  out  stocks  by  the  time  the  new  clip  was  available. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  been  following  a  first-in  first-out  policy  in 
disposing  of  your  inventory? 
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Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir.  Since  we  started  liquidating  this  stock  pile  we 
have  been  very  anxious  to  sell  wool  and  we  will  be  glad  to  sell  the 
buyer  what  he  wants. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  encountered  any  sales  resistance  on  account 
of  your  inventory  that  has  been  on  hand  lor  some  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  yes.  Our  '43  and  ’44  wools  which  we  now  hold 
naturally  are  the  least  desirable  to  buyers. 

Senator  Kem.  The  bu}mrs  do  not  want  them? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  to  the  extent  that  they  would  like  ’46  wools. 

Senator  Ivem.  Is  it  possible  then  that  you  will  have  to  revalue  your 
present  inventory  in  the  light  of  the  buyer’s  wishes  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  are  now  revaluating  our  ’43  and  ’44  wools. 

Senator  Kem.  What  basis  do  you  use  for  the  revaluation? 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  appraisers  go  over  those  wools,  primarily  to  make 
make  corrections  in  any  errors  made  in  the  original  appraisal.  The 
corrections  made  have  to  do  largely  with  the  establishing  of  a  new 
shrinkage  of  the  wool. 

Senator  Kem.  Shrinkage  by  weight  or  by  value? 

Mr.  Reed.  By  weight.  That  being  done,  the  value  of  the  wool  is 
automatically  determined  by  the  classification  in  the  selling  price. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  made  any  computation  about  the  loss  of 
the  value  on  this  wool  per  pound? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  next  answer  I  have. 

Senator  Thomas.  Before  you  answer  that  question,  I  wish  you 
would  state  for  the  record  whether  or  not  your  stock  pile  of  wool  is 
raw  wool  or  is  it  refined  wool,  or  in  other  words,  is  it  wool  in  the 
grease,  largely  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Reed.  Largely  grease  wool.  We  have  some  scoured  wool. 
We  have  some  pulled  wool. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  do  you  mean  by  pulled  wool? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  that  is  pulled  from  the  pelts  of  the  sheep  that 
packers  have  slaughtered. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  did  you  happen  to  acquire  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  we  have  scoured  some  of  our  own  wools. 

Senator  Aiken.  Scoured  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  do  not  buy  scoured  wool  but  we  scour  some  of  our 
own. 

Now,  on  the  wools  of  the  1943-44  clip,  Senator  Kem,  which  have 
been  reappraised  and  sold,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  money  lost  on 
account  of  improper  original  appraisal? 

That  was  one  of  the  questions  that  was  submitted  to  us,  and  the 
answer  is:  We  have  reappraised  and  sold  as  of  December  31,  34,966,000 
pounds,  and  our  loss  on  that  was — from  the  original — was  $2,065,000. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  any  figures  on  what  your  possible  loss  on 
inventory  is,  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  reappraisal  of  your  assets? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  only  the  one  that  I  gave  Senator  Lucas  a  moment 
ago.  I  would  estimate  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000. 

Senator  Kem.  A  Loss? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  might  incur  such  a  loss  in  liquidating. 

Senator  Kem.  In  reserve? 

Mr.  Reed.  $54,000,000  in  reserve.  We  estimated  that  this  would 
be  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  liquidating  our  inventory  on  January  1. 
We  have  about  450,000,000  pounds  in  inventory. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  get  12  minutes  more  here  we  can  get  the 
last  witness  in. 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  had  one  more  answer  here  for  you,  Senator. 

You  asked  about  our  storage  costs  per  month.  Based  on  the 
December  31  inventory  of  444,000,000  pounds,  the  total  cost  per 
month  would  be  approximately  $333,000. 

Senator  Kem.  In  view  of  the  deterioration  of  this  wool  there  ought 
to  be  something  done  about  permitting  you  to  price  that  wool  at  the 
market  right  away,  ought  there  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  It  is  perfectly  foolish  for  the  Government  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  stocks  that  are  deterioratihg  in  value  like  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  making  sales  at  a  very  good  rate 
until  the  constantly  increasing  parity  caught  up  with  us  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  we  have  raised  our  prices  on  the  first  of  each  month 
since  then. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  the  amendment  that  permits  that  to  get  on  the 
market  again,  a  provision  in  another  bill,  or  is  the  bill  a  separate  bill 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  believe  there  are  four  bills  before  the  Congress  now 
relative  to  wool,  and  all  of  them  provide  permission  to  sell  wool  at  less 
than  parity. 

Senator  Kem.  .1  know,  but  just  as  a  matter  of  sound  merchandising 
you  ought  to  get  that  permission  right  away,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  quicker  we  get  it  the  quicker  we  can  meet  our  com¬ 
petition. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  less  you  will  lose,  also. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  could  be  in  the  long  run. 

Senator  Kem.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Aiken.  The  less  they  will  lose  on  it  the  quicker  they  will 
get  the  authority. 

Senator  Kem.  Regardless  of  that  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to 
have  the  authority. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 

COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION,  WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

Mr.  Holman.  Senator,  it  is  exactly  1,200  words  and  I  can  read  it 
pretty  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  you. 

Mr.  Holman.  If  you  do  not  mind. 

My  name  is  Charles  W.  Holman  and  I  am  secretary  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Holman.  Senator,  I  have  been  appearing  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  29  years.  I  have  been  appearing  for  the  federation  for  26 
years. 

Our  organization  now  consists  of  83  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  dairy  cooperatives  and  several  hundred  submember 
groups.  The  farm  families,  who  are  member  owners  of  these  coopera¬ 
tives,  number  more  than  380,000  and  reside  in  47  States.  We  have 
approximately  800  farmer-owned  cooperative  dairy  plants. 

I  am  appearing  in  support  of  S.  350  to  extend  the  life  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  June  30,  1949.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  an  indispensable  instrument  for  carrying  out 
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public  policies  for  the  protection  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  past.  It  will 
be  equally  indispensable  in  the  future. 

At  different  times  during  the  1930’s  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  dairy  farmers  by  buying  dairy 
products.  A  number  of  different  methods  were  tried  until  about 
1937  when  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  was  formed  as 
an  agency  to  carry  out  the  Government  dairy  price  support  activities. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loaned  funds  to  the  DPMA  for 
the  purchase  and  storage  of  butter. 

In  the  calendar  year  1938,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loaned 
a  total  of  $29,095,000  to  DPMA  which  had  purchased  and  put  up  as 
collateral  for  this  loan  114,254,000  pounds  of  butter.  During  that 
period  the  price  of  butter  did  not  shift  for  7  months  except  on  2 
days  when  it  got  out  of  control. 

The  Government  eventually  found  that  it  needed  a  large  part  of 
this  butter  for  relief  purposes  but  the  operations  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  lending  money  on  this  butter  permitted  its 
purchase  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  weakest  and  fitted  into  sup¬ 
port  operations  much  better  than  would  Federal  purchase  for  relief 
purposes  only.  This  butter  was  bought  on  the  market — on  the  butter 
exchanges  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

In  1939,  12,836,000  pounds  of  butter  were  put  up  as  collateral  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  totaling  $3,042,000.  In  this 
year  it  developed  that  private  traders  had  underestimated  their 
requirements  and  more  than  9,000,000  pounds  of  butter  were  sold 
back  to  the  private  trade. 

In  1940,  66,000  pounds  was  all  the  butter  that  was  offered  for  loan 
and  $19,000  was  the  total  amount  loaned. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  opera¬ 
tions  in  support  of  dairy  commodities.  These  operations  have  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  us,  and  together  with  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  have  constituted  a 
smoothly  functioning  mechanism  for  carrying  out  Government  price- 
support  policy. 

The  immediate  prospects  are  that  Commodity  Credit  Coproration 
funds  will  be  needed  for  dairy  product  price  support  programs  within 
the  next  3  months,  and  to  continue  into  next  fall  and  possibly 
through  next  year. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  gloomy  forecasts  which  have  been  made 
by  some  persons  concerning  the  possible  level  of  dairy  prices  during 
the  coming  flush  months  of  May  and  June.  We  believe  that  these 
stories  are  fostered  by  interests  hoping  to  gain  by  buying  butter 
cheaply  in  the  spring,  creating  an  artificial  shortage,  and  selling  at 
high  prices  next  fall,  thereby  depriving  farmers  of  returns  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

We  further  believe  that  a  real  danger  of  such  manipulation  exists. 
The  experience  of  the  butter  market  during  January  illustrates  the 
great  danger  which  so  deeply  concerns  us.  Butter  prices  dropped  a 
total  of  17  cents  per  pound  from  January  8  to  January  22.  That  this 
was  a  wholly  unwarranted  decline  of  prices  is  evidenced  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  rapid  recovery  of  prices  and  their  relative  stability  during 
recent  weeks  at  the  level  which  prevailed  immediately  before  the 
break,  which  was  approximately  75  cents  per  pound. 
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However,  during  the  period  when  the  price  was  depressed,  cream¬ 
eries  produced  and  marketed  about  70  million  pounds  of  butter  on 
which  they  took  a  loss  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  danger  of  such 
manipulation  and  the  magnitude  of  the  possible  losses  to  producers 
will  be  multiplied  greatly  in  the  period  of  flush  production  when 
supplies  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  in  excess  of 
current  requirements  are  being  placed  in  storage  to  take  care  ol  next 
winter’s  requirements. 

It  is  not  only  the  loss  on  butter  alone  which  concerns  us,  even 
though  I  dwell  on  that  as  an  example  of  the  dangers  that  face  us. 
Butter  being  the  keynote  of  the  dairy  price  structure  would  set  a  tone 
of  stability  or  of  chaos  in  markets  for  all  dairy  products. 

On  January  3  our  executive  committee  met  at  Chicago  and,  fore¬ 
seeing  that  such  developments  as  the  January  break  in  butter  prices 
would  develop,  authorized  a  special  committee  to  draw  up  a  dairy 
price  stabilization  program. 

It  appeared  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter 
since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  made  no  announcement  of  dairy 
price  supports.  This  was  in  contrast  to  policies  adopted  for  other 
farm  products.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  announced  price 
supports  on  at  least  a  dozen  other  products  but  not  on  dairy  products. 
In  view  of  the  jittery  condition  of  dairy  products  markets  it  would  seem 
more  urgent  that  dairy  products  be  supported  than  such  commodities, 
for  example,  as  hogs,  wheat  and  flaxseed,  where  market  conditions  are 
naturally  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  in  that  con¬ 
nection. 

Mr.  Holman.  In  the  next  paragraph  I  state  that  we  have  appealed 
to  the  Secretary  to  stabilize  at  suggested  minimum  prices  which  I  will 
come  to  in  just  a  minute,  Senator. 

The  federation’s  emergency  price  stabilization  committee  met  on 
January  27  and  drafted  a  set  of  proposed  minimum  dairy  products 
prices.  We  felt  encouraged  to  do  this  because  in  the  interval  between 
January  3  and  January  27  the  Secretary  had  appeared  before  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  had  indicated 
that  he  was  willing  and  able  to  undertake  a  dairy  price-support 
program. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  January  23 
the  Secretary  parried  several  questions  oh  dairy  price  supports  by 
saying  that  he  preferred  to  reserve  a  statement  until  after  a  meeting 
with  the  Milk  Producers  Federation  which  had  been  arranged  for  the 
following  Tuesday. 

On  January  28  the  federation’s  emergency  price  stabilization  com¬ 
mittee  met  with  Undersecretary  N.  E.  Dodd,  and  other  members  of 
the  Secretary’s  staff  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  that  time  we  presented  our  schedule  of  proposed  minimum  dairy 
products  prices.  We  believe  that  these  prices  would,  if  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  prevent  the  development  of  chaotic 
dairy  market  conditions  and  would  permit  reasonable  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

We  asked  that  the  Secretary  undertake  to  support  the  price  of 
butter  at  65  cents  per  pound  for  92-score  butter  at  Chicago,  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  (spray  process)  at  13)£  cents  per  pound,  cheese  at  34 
cents  per  pound  on  the  Wisconsin  cheese  exchange  at  Plymouth,  and 
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prices  for  milk  delivered  by  producers  to  condenseries  at  $3.20  per 
hundredweight  for  3.5  milk. 

These  proposals  were  received  and  we  were  promised  that  they 
would  be  given  careful  consideration  and  that  the  Secretary  would 
give  us  his  opinion  within  a  short  time. 

We  again  met  with  the  Secretary  on  February  7.  At  this  meeting 
Secretary  Anderson  informed  the  federation’s  committee  that  study 
had  been  started  on  the  proposals  but  that  he  was  then  unprepared 
to  make  any  commitments.  He  promised  that  the  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  proceed  rapidly  and  indicated  that  an  early  answer  to  the 
proposals  would  be  made.  The  Government  since  has  authorized  the 
purchase  of  nonfat  dry -milk  solids  at  10  cents  per  pound,  rather  than 
the  13 %  cents  which  we  had  requested. 

We  believe  that  that  price  was  too  low ;  that  the  products  could  have 
been  just  as  easily  handled  at  around  13  or  13%  as  at  10. 

The  Secretary  has  suggested  that  premature  announcement  of  sup¬ 
port  prices  might  tend  to  depress  market  prices  to  the  support  level. 
Except  for  nonfat  dry  milk,  dairy  prices  are  now  substantially  above 
the  support  levels  which  we  think  are  necessary. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  support  announcement  would  have  a 
depressing  effect.  Hogs  recently  have  been  selling  for  $29  to  $30  per 
hundredweight,  although  hog-price  supports  average  only  $14.25  per 
hundredweight. 

As  no  depressing  effect  is  noticeable  on  hog  prices,  we  believe  the 
objection  to  an  immediate  announcement  of  dairy-price  supports  is 
not  well  founded. 

However,  the  Secretary  could  give  dairy  farmers  much  of  the 
assurance  they  want  merely  by  making  public  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  support  dairy  products  at  reasonable  levels  without 
specifying  exact  prices. 

Dairy  farmers  cannot  plan  their  activities  on  a  month-to-month 
schedule  and  they  need  to  know  in  advance  whether  the  Government 
will  offer  practicable  protection  against  disastrous  price  breaks. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  Secretary  to  announce  exact  support 
prices  and  to  put  a  support  program  into  effect  on  each  product  as 
the  price  reaches  a  danger  point.  However,  the  program  should 
avoid  allowing  some  prices  to  drop  so  far  that  the  support  program 
would  need  to  raise  them.  We  believe,  in  any  event,  that  the  support 
levels  which  we  have  recommended  are  sound  and  necessary  to 
avoid  losses  to  dairy  farmers  and  the  public  alike  through  flush  season 
chaos  in  dairy  markets. 

It  is  most  urgent  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  insure  the 
Secretary’s  power  to  carry  through  a  dairy  price-support  program. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  problem  which  we  have  had  in  attempting 
to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary  over  this  dairy  price-support  program 
there  is  the  matter  of  provision  for  implementing  the  Steagall  promise. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  dairy  farmers  were  assured  that  in  return  for 
all-out  efforts  to  increase  production  needed  for  the  war  effort  they 
would  be  protected  against  unreasonable  declines  in  the  price  of  their 
products  following  the  war.  The  termination  of  this  support  has 
been  fixed  at  December  31,  1948,  by  the  President’s  announcement 
that  hostilities  have  ended. 

Dairy  farmers  carried  out  their  part  of  the  job  by  raising  milk  pro¬ 
duction  from  109.5  billion  pounds  in  1940  to  121.5  billion  pounds  in 
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1945.  If  for  no  other  reason  it  is  imperative  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  be  kept  intact  in  order  to  insure  that  the  Steagall  com¬ 
mitment  can  be  carried  out. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  recommend  that  the  life  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  be  extended  to  June  30,  1949,  its  capital  restored 
and  its  borrowing  power  continued  at  $4,750,000,000. 

Senator  Thomas.  A  bill  before  the  committee  provides  for  the 
expiration  on  June  30,  1949.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  only 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  1  year  or 
until  June  30,  1948. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  would  feel,  Senator,  that  you  could  safely  extend 
it  to  June  30,  1949.  To  extend  it  only  to  June  30,  1948,  would  break 
off  the  activities  the  midst  of  a  possible  guarantee  period  provided 
for  by  the  Steagall  amendment  to  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  W’hat  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  Department  to 
that  suggestion?  Would  they  be  for  it? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  would  not  know,  Senator.  The  Under  Secretary, 
I  think,  is  still  here,  but  I  suspect  that  he  would  favor  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  I  would. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  life  of  this  organization  indefinitely  and  make  it  a  permanent  part 
of  the  farmer’s  programs? 

Mr.  Holman.  Senator,  our  people  have  not  made  any  resolution  on 
that  matter  but  knowing  the  problem  as  it  has  come  up  from  ’33  to 
date  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  times  in  the  next  25  years  when 
for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time,  or  maybe  2  months,  when  we  wall  have 
these  seasonal  flush  support,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  confident  that 
our  people  would  favor  making  Commodity  Credit  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  cannot  say  officially,  but  I  am  confident  that  I  know  their  position 
on  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  thank  the  committee. 

(WThereupon,  at  12:20  the  hearing  was  closed.) 
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•Mr.  Dodd  testified  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  calling  attention  first 
to  the  report  which  had  been  submitted,  indicating  that  the  Department  strongly 


favors  the  continuation  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  that,  the  Congress 


might  want  to  consider  the  adoption  at  this  time  of  a.  Federal  charter  for 
Commodity  Credit  in  lieu  of  further  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Corporation 
ulster  its  Delaware  charter  as  an  agency  of  the  TJ.  S.  Mr.  Dodd  a7.se  submitted 
for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  Bylaws  of  the  Corporation  amended  as  of 
January  31*  1947»  and  in  response  to  questions  from  Senator  Thomas,  called 
particular  attention  to  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Most  of  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Dodd* 5  testimony  consisted  of  the  presentation 
of  charts  portraying  the  operation j  of  CCC.  These  charts  brought  out  the 
volume  of  loan  operations  over  the  years,  the  wide  fluctuation  in  volume 
of  operations  from  year  to  year  and  from  commodity  to  commodity,  and  the 
tremendous  volume  of  purchases,  sales,  and  subsidies  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation  as  a  part  of  its  wartime  activities.  Particular  attention  was 
called  to  the  large  volume  of  business  on  wheat  and  cotton,  the  large  profits 
realised  on  cotton  operations  and  the  losses  being  incurred  on  wool  operations 

Coraultiee  members  seems d  extremely  interested  in  bringing  out  the  distinction 
between  the  subsidy  program;;,  on  the  one  hand,  which  were  generally 
characterized  as  consumer  subsidise  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prices  sup¬ 
porting  operational,  which  to  date  showed  a  profit  to  the  rovernmeat. 

Net  losses  under  subsidy  programs  were  reported  by  Mr.  Dodd,  as  of  December  31 
1946,  as  $2,136,4l4,395.g4  and  net  program  gains  on  other  programs,  as  of 
December  31»  1946,  were  reported  as  $1 32,867,059 •  $9 »  making  a  net  loss  on  all 
operations  of  $2, 003, 547, 335*95*  -A  ausaber  of  questions  were  asked  regarding 
the  83O  million  dollar  item  for  CCC  Included  in  the  President’s  budget .  It. 
was  brought  out  that  this  was  the  remaining  amount  needed  to  wipe  out  the 
subsidy  losses  during  the  war  period  and  restore  the  capital  of  CCC  as  of 
June  30,  1946,  previous  appropriations  and  cancellation  of  notes  having  been 
authorized  prior  to  this  time  totaling  in  excess  cf  $1,300,000,000. 

Mr.  Dodd  explained  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  net  profit  and  loss  figures 
by  programs  because  of  interest  payments  and  administrative  expenses  which 
have  not  been  allocated  among  the  programs  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  during  the  past  3  years  totaled 
22  million  dollars. 


Senator  Thomas  asked  questions  apparently  designed  to  bring  out  first  the 
tremendous  volume  of  operations  conducted  by  CCC  and  the  importance  of  these 
operations  to  agriculture  and  the  national  economy  and  second,  the  need  in 
his  judgment  of  Board  members  or  employees  of  the  Corporation  devoting  their 
time  exclusively  to  CCC  affairs. 


Senator  Thye*  of  Minnesota,  ceiled  attention  to  the  f&ct  that  ail  so  aba  re 
of  the  Board  are.  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  subject 
administratively  to  the  Secretary.  Pie  drew  the  conclusion*  therefore,  that 
the  Corporation  was  in  fact  administered  by  the  Secretary  sines  he  esmiaad 
that  no  Board  scessber  would  take  a  position  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
Secretary, 


The  comments  and  questions  of  Senators  Aiken,  Young,  end  ®X leader  were 
apparently  intended  to  focus  attention  on  the  value  of  the  Corporation  to 
agriculture  and  the  public  generally,  the  fact  that  losses  wars  occasioned 
by  consumer  subsidies  which  in  their  judgment  should  not  be  charged  up  to 
agriculture*  and  the  fact  that  the  regular  prise  supporting  operations  had 
resulted  in  a  profit  to  the  Government..  In  response  to  a  question  frosa 
Senator  ‘Ellens  «r  &n  to  whether  there  was  any  opposition  to  the  bill* 

Senator  Aiken  reported  that  telegrams  had  been  received  from  the  Boston 
Wool  Exchange  and  the  grain  trad©  asking  for  a  right  to  testify,  presumably 
in  opposition  to  tbs  Corporation. 


Representatives  of  the  farm  organizations  and  a  number  of  trade  associations 
mre  present  at  the  hearing  hut  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  at 
the  February  24  Easting.  The  tearing  was  recessed  until  10  A.M.  February  26 
at  which,  time  Mr.  I>odd  will  resume  his  testimony. 


C.  C.  Farrington1* 

Acting  PM  Administrator 


H'n  cooperation  with  the  Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section. 
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HEARINGS  BEKDSE  SENATE  AG  RICH  ITU  HE  AND  FORESTRY  COLLHT7EE  OH  S#  350,  TO  CON¬ 
TINUE  CCC,  FE3HCAIH  26,  1947 


As  the  hearing  opened  Senators  Kem  and  Thye  celled  attention  to  telegrams  •which 
had  been  received  from.  Frank  A*  Thais  end  Peswy  Heffelfinger  requesting  that 
the  tearing  be  postponed  or  ccntiimsd  until  the  week  of  March  10  to  provide  them 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  statements  ■which  they  desired  to  have  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  grain  trade  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  life  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation*  Senator  Thomas  expressed  his  uruierstending  that  the  grain 
trade  was  not  opposing  the  extension  of  the  life  of  CCC  but  had  in  mind  certain 
aiaendiaeirts  which  they  would  like  to  have  accepted  relating  to  the  operation  of 
Ooamodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  competitor  of  the  private  grain  trade*  It  was 
Bgreed  that  the  matter  of  delaying  or  continuing  the  heazirg  should  be  left  to 
the  Chairman  and  that  possibly  the  grain  trade  could  arrange  to  appear  sooner 
than  the  week  of  March  10*  At  the  end  of  the  hearing  v-oid  was  received  that  Mr* 
Woodworth  would  be  prepared  to  testify  for  the  grain  trade  Thursday,  February  27* 


Mr#  Dodd,  in  resuming  his  testimony*  inserted  in  the  record  a  statement  sussraids- 
ing  the  legislation  relating  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  its  charter  powers, 
methods  of  operation,  end  types  of  programs  carried  out*  He  then  presented  a 
number  of  charts  portraying  CCC  operations  with  respect  to  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
and  wool*  These  charts  showed  the  quantities  of  these  comraDditio s  placed  under 
[loan  as  compared  with  total  production  Qach  year,  the  extent  to  which  loans  were 
liquidated  by  repayments  on  the  one  hand  end  delivery  of  collateral  to  the 
Corporation,  on  the  other,  the  extent  of  the  inventory  of  those  consaoditie s  under 
the  control  of  CCC  by  calendar  quarters,  and  the  relationship  between  market 
prices  and  loan  rates*  He  also  presented  charts  showing  the  effect  on  possible 
losses  to  CCC  of  changes  in  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  and  the  extent  of 
|jfa  financial  resources  which  might  need  to  be  available  to  CCC  for  carrying  out 
'rice  supporting  operations  with  respect  to  whs  at  and  cotton,  for  examole^  in 
;ne  event  of  the  repetition  at  current  loan  rates  of  loan  programs  and*  inventory 
iceamnlatl  one  similar  to  those  which  occurred  from  194X3  to"  1943® 

’he  wool  program  cams  in  for  considerable  discussion,  and  Senators  Thy®  and  Ken 
uestioned  the  soundness  of  the  policies  which  had  been  followed  on  wool$  and 
hese  Senators,  together  with  Senator  Lucas,  sought  suggestions  for  correction® 
n  the  situation*  Hr#  Dodd  explained  that  the  program  was  started  as  a  war 
urgency,  that  a  year  ago  the  Department  had  supported  the  0»l&honsy  bill  which 
ould^hsve  provided  a  solution  to  the  problem  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  making 
©ports  on  bills  introduced  in  the  present  Congress  which  offer  possible  soli*- 
Lons*  Senator  K©m  commented  and  questioned  Mr*  Dodd  cm  the  effectiveness  of 

control.  He  wondered  whether  increases  in  yield©  and  the  shift  to  otter 
ijrops  did  not  largely  nullity  the  acreage  adjustments*  Hr*  Dodd,  while  recognis— 
pg  some  tendency  in  this  direction,  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  yield  increases 
i  «ua  have  occurred  regardless  of  whether  or  not  acreage  control  was  in  effect 


' 

■ 

. 


- 


and  acreage  adjust  a^nts  hfid  been  of  some  help  in  editing  production  to  demend* 


Senator  Thy©  expressed  his  views  on  the  desirability  of  developing  end  maintain¬ 
ing  export  markets  and  maintaining  full  domestic  producti  on  in' preference  to  {he 
policy  of  production  restriction.  Senator  Aiken  celled  attention  bo  undeveloped 
outlets  in  the  U.  S.,  particularly  among  low  income  families.  Senator  lucaa  kid 
Mr*  hodd  expressed  agreement  with  the  views  of  Senator  Thye  and  Senator  Aiken 
so.  long  as  burdensome  surpluses  did  not  develop  end  prices  to  growers  were  not 
reduced  below  a  reasonable  level.  They  indicated  that  while  expanded  markets 
should  be  the  first  objective,  production  control  was  preferable  to  burdensome 
surpluses  and  disastrously  lew  prices* 

The  entire  committee  was  obviously  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Dodd*s  testirory,  end 
many  of  them  expressed  appreciation  of  his  excellent  statement.  At  about  Hj50 
the  hearing  was  recessed  until  10  a.m.,  February  27,  when  representatives  of  the 
|  farm  organisations,  the  grain  trade  and  Hie  wool  trade  vail  be  heard. 

I  Q©  C*  Farrington# 

Assistant  H1A  Administrator 

Cooperation  with  the  Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section* 
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CCC,  FEBRUARY  £?,  1947 


®  first  witness  was  J,  T,  Sanders,  legislative  ^ouneel,  for  the  Grmge,.  Mr* 
iders  testified  that,  the  Grange  strongly  reconsaond3  the  extension  of  the  life 
CCC  until  at  least  December  31,  1948,  in  order  that  this  agency  would  be  a veil— 
>le  to  carry  out  price  support  comnitmGiTts  cade  to  farcers  under  the  Steagall 
_  mxfcent,  He  expressed  general  approval  of  the  activities  of  CCC  but  added  that 
ffche  Grange  does  not  support  on  a  long  tine  basis  any  program  which  tends  to  hold 
■he  price  of  the  export  portion  of  any  crop  above  a  world  pr3.ee  level  end  tend 
■o  cause  an  accumulation  of  burdensome  stocks*  He  indicated  that  the  Grange 
nvors  some  form  of  two-price  system  for  e sport  crops  with  no  individual  farm 
■tmducticii  restrictions* 

Hr*  Ed  0^ Heal  testified  on  behalf  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation*  lir* 
0»Heal  ealled  attention  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  their  recent  national  con¬ 
tention  which  reads  as  follows* 

• 

I  "We  insist  that  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be 
extended*  Sufficimt  funds  must  be  made  available  to  carry  out  the 
loan,  support  and  other  programs  authorised  by  law*  We  are  opposed 
to  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  other  public  funds 
for  consumer  subsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  prices  in  Hie  nnrket  place.” 

Be  also  presented  a  summary  of  existing  agricultural  hsgislati®,  activities  of 
^  *  an“  Brao  that  farmers  are  ’’looking  to  some  agency  such  as  CCC  to  play  a  lead- 
ing  role  in  ary  post-war  agricultural  program*"  Senator  Thoms  cue  aliened  Hr* 
O'Neal  on  the  organ!  sat?. on  seWp  of  CCC  and  called  his  attention  to  the  organic 
Jgfoon  chart  which  had  been  presented  to  farm  organizations  and  congressional 
■Leaa  at  a  meeting  held  February  8.  Senator  Thomas  expressed  the  view  that 
CCC  should  have  a  more  prominent  and  more  clearly  defined  place  in  the  Department 
®0ftnization  since  it  was  his  assumption,  concurred  in  by  Hr*  O'Neal.,  that  pr3.ee 
suppor!  should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  post-war  farm  program,  that  these 
pn.ee  supports  should  be  based  on  sen©  percentage  of  parity  and  that  CCC  would 
oe  a  pernanent  organization  to  carry  out  such  price  supports*  Hr.  O'Neal  stated 
^  the  Farm  Bureau  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  CCC  as  a  separate  bureau 

DTrtn!.nt  rportiing  directly  t0  the  Secretary  and  submitted  for  the  Record 
,'L  l°ni  U)e  Fam  Bureau  to  the  Secretary  regarding  this  matter*  He 
indicated,  however,  that  the  organisation  plana  discussed  with  the  Secretary  on 
■puazy  8  would  inprewe  the  situation  and  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction* 

of  Missouri  questioned  Hr.  O'Neal  on  the  soundness  of  acreage  and 
(SOduetion  controls  and  particularly  the  tendency  of  such  controls  to  hold  an 
»«Mella  over  foreign  producers.  Mr.  O'Neal  indicated  that  he  felt  production 
role  were  an  essential  part  of  a  sound  faxm  pregram  but  that  the  program 
fld  be  de  vised  so  as  not  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  foreign  producers*  He 
uated  this  could  be  done  by  participation  in  international  commodity  a gree- 
c  and  through  the  use  cf  import  quotas  and  export  subsidies* 
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After  sock  discussion  of  the  wool  program.  Senator  Thomas  remarked  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  wool  program  was  a  step  toward  socialization  which  i3  in 
effect  cocHEMniSRi  and  that  hs  would  not  support  imy  agency  or  program  which  put 
gorernmenb  in  competition  with  private  enterprise  whether  it  was  in  the  field 
of  electric  power  or  wool,  or  otherwise, 

Mr,  Keltic,  a  wool  merchant  from  Boston,  stated  that  the  Boston  wool  trade  is 
not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  life  of  CCC  but  that  its  powers  were  too 
broad  aad  definitely  should  be  restricted  with  respect  to  wool*  He  stated 
that  CCC  had  served  producers  well  in  buying  wool  at  prioes  ranging  from  130 
to  105  percent  of  parity  but  that  the  Corporation  has  done  them  a  disservice 
in  failing  to  merchandise  this  wool,  suggested  that  the  hearing  on  this  bill 
be  continued  until  a  report  which  he  understood  is  to  be  issued  by  GAO  is  avail¬ 
able  for  study.  He  stated  that  tin  parity  price  restriction  did  not  adversely 
affect  wool  sales  until  about  October  1946  and  that  between  V-J  day  and  October 
1946,  CCC  had  more  than  1  year  in  which  it  was  free  to  dispose  of  its  stocks 
of  wool  but  that  it  had  largely  flailed  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
until  a  period  from  July  to  October  1946,  He  stated  further  that  the  Boston 
wool  trade  had  served  producers  wellj  that  over  a  20-year  period  (1920-1940) 
wool  producers  had  received  prices  averaging  94  percent  of  parity  as  compared 
with  average  prices  of  30  percent  of  parity  for  other  producers.  He  suggested 
two  amendments:  (1)  Authorize  CCC  to  liquidate  its  wool  stocks  through  sales 
to  established  trade  at  competitive  prices  without  regard  to  parity,  and 
(2)  authorize  CCC  to  make  loans  on  wool  at  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of 
parity*  or  to  make  /purchases  of  wool  at  not  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  parity, 

Be  submitted  to  the  Cpasittee  a  chart  which  he  alleged  shaded  wool  production 
tended  to  be  lowest  when  prices  were  highest.  Senator  Thomas  suggested  that 
a  representative  of  CCC  come  before  the  Committee  to  explain  CCC  wool  operations 
and  give  its  recom^ndatians.  Mr*  Ealtie  submitted  to  the  Connittee  a  list 
of  questions  which  be  suggested  to  the  Committee  they  have  answered  by  CCC* 

(These  questions  have  been  submitted  to  the  livestock  Branch  and  arrangements 
made  for  a  representative  of  .that  Branch  to  appear  before  the  Committee  March  5») 

Mr,  J*  B.  Wilson  appearing  on  behalf  of  wool  producers  stated  that  producers 
are  pleased  with  the  present  CCC  program  and  want  it  continued.  He  said  that 
they  favored  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  O’Hahonay  will  or  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizing  continuation  of  the  wool  program.  He  further  stated  that  the 
parity  price  is  unfair  to  wool  producers  and  that  wool  producers  must  have  a 
comparable  price.  He  also  stated  that  wool  producers  ’mrored  higher  tariffs 
on  wool  and/or  import  quotas,  H©  alleged  that  wool  producers  were  now  losing 
10  cents  a  pound  on  wool  which  they  were  selling  at  approximately  40  cents  and 
that  wool  producers  of  this  country  could  not  compete  with  lower  cost  areas  .such 
as  Australia  and  South  America, 

/'■ 

Hr,  C,  J*  Faucett  representing  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Association,  a 
producer’s  cooperative,  strongly  supported  CCC  handling  of  the  wool  program*  H© 
stated  that  his  firm  had  prospered  during  the  period  of  CCC  operations  and  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  statements  that  the  wool  trade  had  been  put  cut  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  CCC  since  every  established  wool  dealer  had  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
handler  agreements  with  CCC  and  all  wool  had  been  handled  through  the  established 
trade*  He  further  pointed  out  that  any  wool  dealer  was  free  to  buy  all  the 
done etic  wool  ■  he-  •  wanted  to  and  that  the  reason  they  were  not  buying  it  was  be¬ 
cause  foreign  wool  was  available  at  lower  prices? 


i 


.  :* 

. 


~  3  - 

Mr*  R«  C.  Tbodwcrth  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Hauicnal  Grain  Trade  Council ♦ 

He  stated  tint  they  did  not  oppose  the  extension  of  the  life  of  CCC  but  proposed 
that  certain  assendatory  language  be  included  to  sore  closely  delimit  the  field 
of  activity  of  that  corporation  in  the  field  of  purchase  and  distribution  c£ 
grain*  Ha  stated  that  the  grain  trade  holds  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  staff  of  government  employees  for  the  task  of  carrying  a 
commodity  and  later  merchandising  it  -when  the  trade  itself  is  adequately  prepared 
to  carry  on  that  function*  They  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  limiting 
language  -which  -would  set  up  the  Corporation  as  a  lending  agency  patterned  after 
the  housing  adrairlstrstion  and  recommended  that*  at  tie  very  least*  Congress 
include  in  -the  bill  a  statement  that  t?it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Corporation 
generally  to  utilize  the  established  trade  facilities  and  services  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  operations  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  endangering 
the  effective  fulfillment  of  its  legal  responsibility  and  the  proper  management 
of  its  operations*” 

&r. .  Woodworth  was  the  last  witness  that  had  asked  to  be  heard  and  with  his 
testimony  the  hearings  were  concluded*  except  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  representatives  of  CCC  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Wednesday*  Uareh  5 
to  further  explain  the  organization  and  operations  of  CCC  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  with  respect  to  the  wool  program* 


C*  C*  Farrington# 

Assistant  PM  Administrator 


#in  cooperation  with  the  Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section* 
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omre.op  i am-.  .i  ahd  k  uoe- 

^'rielntWs  Ropor* »  ini  Sarvvir  ®ct  «■ 


M'><toL4:^'r  ,ii  -.  ^  '•,  ‘o. 

Mtnr&B :.  .  ■:  con  r  -  ::-  c^. 

flWJE  CO?-.  -  T  CRE3I-?  <T.  ?JiTI  tf,  rfA]  r, 

tn  spaaing  the  meeting  Sea.  Aiken  i*e&d  a  letter  from  the  Oogplroller  0*pcra\  . 

;o  8tm*  Copper  relative  to  ©ocfcimicg  the  life  of  the  Cow-ndUy  fcrSoit  •^aomtio?..  ?:  * 
.*00  gnir.ed  tb  *1-  l^giclatlo y  ?o5..  ;  r  vi  1  on  y  n 
aid  Senate  esfi  reccataen&oi  that  the  life  of  the  Caasodity*  Credit  Corocrction  Ic  exto  v 
i.t  this  tiiio  oiOy-  to  .fane  50,  2.9*^*  Is  extension  wild  *\21o u  r.iff  ..  t  ..;  i 
izro  the  proper  report o  on  Ce»*f»dity  Credit  Corporation  activities  and  to  develop  Tt:c— 
isndationa  for  a  asw  CoBsodity  Credit  Corporation  charier. 

IrJpflncr  wrr  then  called  on  for  general  eom^ntc  regarding  the  Con  .odlty  Credit  Ot»r- 

ga  and  ito  operations.  Kr.  Cilioer  explained  that  the  Corpomtio  op^ratoo 

of  Directors.  In  respr/iga  to  a  craetiion  by  Sea.  thorns,  Kr.  Gilmer  statod 
sinoss  operations  of  the  Coiimodity  Credit  Corporation  daring  tho  past  fivo  yee:  s 
about  30  billion  dollar*.  Eo  aloo  etatod  that  the  President  of  the  Goraoiity 
Corporation  is  the  asm©  person  as  the  ^Uiniatrator  for  E&iA  end  that  tho 
ivy  of  this  combination  position  ie  $10,000  a  year.  Sen.  Thomas  expressed  tho  x 
iiat  a  business  operation  e.cs  large  &o  this  should  be  headed  by  a  full  tine  omeentivo 
o«e  salary  should  exceed  the  prosont  limit. 

he  subject  cf  international  sllocations  and  export  and  fcnporfc  controls  vat  discussr  - 
t  soao  length.  Kr*  Barrington  eaplaincd  that  the  Bcpsrtnoxst  of  Agriculture  boliov 
t  deoirabl©  t©  continue  centre  la  on  the  foreign  trade  of  certain  coaxed! tioc  in  choi  t 
apply  through  the  next  crop  year.  Kr.  Barrington  also  discussed  briefly  certain  <  <•  V  .* 
bases  of  Ctom&o&ity  Credit  Corporation  activities,  pointing  out  that  the  policy  cf  '  1 

erpors.tion  hac  been  to  utilize  normal  trade  facilities  and  practices,  and  in  only 
'.nor  inaimicoa  have  there  been  deviations  from  thic  policy.  Tho  v&y  in  which  loan 
itog  are  determined  in  relation  to  parity  also  vas  explained. 

^  H&sd  presented  replies  to  five*  ejaestiono  oa  tho  Comryjdity  Credit  Corporation  r.-'ol 
bgrrsn  which  had  been  ashed  by  the  committee  relative  to  the  valutas  and  vsluo  of 
&ol  pur chasos,  sales,  clocks,  sto.  la  the  accompanying  dlocrasolon  Mr.  Roed  pointed 
i%  that  fch®  steady  advance  in  the  parity  index  in  recent  months  has  made  nocoseary 
zeomparyirv"  •up^sx-d  revisions  in  the  schedule  of  selling  prices  belov  which  tho  Go?.*- 
>iity  Cs*edit  Corporation  easnot  $*ell  vool.  Under  tnic  aituction  foreign  wools  have 
mad  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States,  and  only  when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
-on  is  ftllovod  to  soil  wool  at  Zests  than  ICO  percent  of  parity  will  it  bo  poesible 
>r  tJaited  States  wool  to  cowpeto  with  foreign  wool.. 

»8tis3ony  was  neact  hoard  from  Mr.  Chari  oa  Uolrjpn,  Soorotary  of  the  Kational  Mi23r  Pro¬ 
wers  Asooeietien,  t«ho  spoke  favorably  ofTfenrasdity  Credit  Corporation  actiritioo 
lth-  respset  to  price  support  activitiea  for  dairy  protota  and  ury'.l  pasy-Gga  of 
elation  extending  the  life  of  the  Coooodity  Credit  Coipor&tlon. 


J.  R.  Xvoe* 
Livegtook  Branch 
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TIGHLIGHTS:  SeSate  committee  reported  bill  to  continue  CCC  until  June  30,  1948.  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  reported  measure  to  provide  for  grain-bonus  payments^  Received  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  recommending  continuation  of  export-control  powep^  until  June  30, 

194s. 


1.  CCC  CONTINUATION.  ■  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
So  350,  to  continue  CCC  as  a  U.  S.  agency  ( S.  Rept.  5^)(p.  2298).  The  Committee 
agreed  to  an  amendment  to  continue'  CCC  until  June  30,  1948,  rather  than  until 
June  30,  1949. 


2.  GRAIN  BONUS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
S. .  669,  to  provide  for  payment  of  a/bonus  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  and 

corn  produced  and  sold  between  Jan.  1,  1945,  and  Apr.  18,  1946  (S.  Rept.  59) 

I  .  (v.  229s).  /  \ 

■  /  \ 

3.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Received  a  message  from  the  President  recommending  continuation 

of  the  Export  Control  Act  until  June  30,  1948  (pp.  2295~6).  To  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  a  copy  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 

’  '  jT  ■  X 

4.  FORESTRY.  Received  an  Oreg.  Legislature  memorial  favoring  restriction  of  acqui¬ 

sition  of  national— forest  lands  to  those  acquired  by  appropriations  (p.  2297)*' 

5.  PRICE  SUPPORTS,  y  Received  a  Clay  County,  S.  Pak.,  Farmers\*Wnion  petition  oppos¬ 

ing  the  USBA  Interpretation  of  the  Steagall  amendment  regarding  "average  annual 
.  price"  (p.  3298).  .  \ 

■  /  V 

6.  MYLIGHT-.i&VING  TIME.  Sen.  Capper,  Kans.,  inserted  a  letter  froni\the  Washington 

Board  of  Trade  favoring  S.  73^,  to  authorize,  daylight-saving  .time,  for  D.  C.  -(p. 

.  2298).  .  / 


7.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Capper,  Kans.,  submitted  an  amendment  which  he  intends  to  pro- 
.  /pose  to  H.  R.  2102,  continuing  the  farm-labor  program  (p«  2302). 

.  ..  ^  \  _  . 

8.  PURCHASING.'  During  debate  on  the  portal-to-portal  pay  bill,  there  was  discussion 

of  Government  contracts  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Bacon-Davig-  Act  CppV 

230^-52). 
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HOT  Ilf  SESSION.'  Next  meeting' Thurs.,  Mar.  20. 


9.  HAWAII.  The  Public  Lands  Committee  unanimously  voted  to  report  favorably  H, 
49,  providing  for  Statehood  for  Hawaii  (p.  D37)» 


BILLS  IMEBOHJ.OED 


10*  TRANSPORTATION.  S.  935 »  by  Sen.  Cordon,  Oreg.,  to.  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. so. ah  to  increase  from  2  to  3- years the- period  of  limitation  olfactions  for 
undercharges  and  overcharges  hv.  or  against,  railroad  carriers,  anpr  to  provide 
limitations ;■  on  the  time  within  which,  actions  may  be  brought  font recovery  of  un¬ 
dercharges  ■  arixi  overcharges  by  or ,  aga.inst ,  common  carriers  by  mttor  vehicle  and 
freight  forwarders,  T0  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  (p.  2299*) 


11.  FOREIGN  BELIEF.  S.\  93&,  by  Sen.  Vandenberg,  Mich,  (by  r^uest),  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  to  C~reeee  '%nd  Turkey.  To  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  (p.  2299*) 
Remarks  of  author  (p\2306). 


12.  PERSONNEL.  S,  942,  by  Spfa.  Baldwin,  Conn.,  to  -nroytde  for  increases  in  the  max¬ 
imum  amounts  of  monthly  cocroensation  nayable  unit  the  U.  S.  Employees1  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  and  for  recompu^ation  of  the  amount^  nayable  to  persons  now  receiv¬ 
ing  compensation  under  such  act.  To  Labor  ai^T  Public  Welfare  Committee,  (p.  22990 


13.  FLOOR  CONTROL.  Sen.  Myers',  Pa.,  in^ertat  a  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  editorial 
.  urging  the  completion,  of  flood-contrkjf  projects  in  Pa.  (p.  A117S). 


14.  BULGETING.  Sen.  Myers,  Pa.,  ins* 
ing  the  balancing  of  the  budget 


.ttsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  editorial  favor- 
fefore  tax  reductions  are  made  (p.  Al.183). 


15.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Various,  artic 
Al  179-80,  AllSO-l,  All 84-5), 


on  aid  to,  G^ece  and  Turkey  (pp.  AII78,  All79> 
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16.  RUBBER.  H.J .Res.  118 
dustry.  House  An 


17.  SELECTIVE!  SERVICE 
Services  Commi 


intenance  of  an  adequate  domestic  rubber-producing  in- 
S..  91S,  selective  service  records  offr^e.  Senate  Armed 


Ic,.  ”rATER  TRAN  SPORTATION.  H.J.Res.  Il4,  to  continue  authority  of  xS^e- Maritime  Com¬ 


mission  to/  operate  vessels  until  July  1,  1947.  House  Merchant  ^ferine  and  Fish¬ 


eries  Committee. 


19.  FORE  I  Gjf  AFFAIRS.  •  S..  J.Res.  77 »  International  Refugee  Organization.  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 


20.  EEt  CATION,.  Various  bills  to  increase  subsistence  allowances  of  veterans 
"education  and  training.  House  Veterans1  Affairs • Committee. 


21.  TRANSPORTATION.  S..  110,  regulation  of  rate  bureaus,  conferences ,' and  associa-'N^i 
tions.  oenate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  - 
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\he  payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
ceiling  price  on  flax  and  the  price  obtain¬ 
able  after  the  ceiling  had  been  lifted;  to  the 
Cominittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(Se£\concurrent  resolution  printed  In  full 
when  pfysented  by  Mr.  Young  on  March  17, 
1947,  p.  2^77,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  StateVpf  North  Dakota,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  maintain  a  floor 
of  not  less  thaltpo  percent  of  parity  on  all 
basic  farm  crops;  \o  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Foresl 

(See  concurrent  r dilution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  mK  Young  on  March  17, 
1947,  p.  2177,  CoNGRESsmNAL  Record.) 

A  concurrent  resolutiofkof  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Da  Beta,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen  pres¬ 
ent  sanitary  requirements  gowning  the  im¬ 
portation  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
and  to  appropriate  additional  funds  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Uni\d  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order  that 
border  Inspection  may  be  improved ^wid  a 
system  of  patrol  established  along  the  nBath- 
ern  boundary  of  Mexico  to  guard  againsttoe 
importation  of  people,  animals,  and  mat! 
rials  carrying  the  infection  of  foot-a&d- 
mouth  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Young  on  March  17, 
1947,  pp.  2176-2177,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
equal  rights  for  women;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  presented  by  Mr.  Young  on  March 
17,  1947,  p.  2174,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  extend  the  time 
for  availability  of  funds  under  the  Federal 
Aid  Act  of  1944;  to  thg  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Young  on  March  17, 
1947,  p.  2175,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  barring  all  forms 
of  liquor  advertising  from  interstate  mails, 
radio,  and  motion-picture  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Young  on  March  17,, 
1947,  p.  2175,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  favoring' the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  create  a  Roose¬ 
velt  Memorial  Park  in  the  Bad  Lands'  area  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 


on  Public  Lands. 


f 


(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Younjs'  on  March  17, 
1947,  p.  2176,  Congressional'"  Record . ) 

A  concurrent  resolution /m  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  House  bill' 11 13  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  authorizing"  the  removal  of  re¬ 
strictions  by  the  Government  on  land  and 
land  interests  of  -Indian  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Young  on  March  17, 
1947,  p.  2176,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Archdiocesan  Holy 
Name  -Union,  requesting  that  the  United 
State/  representatives  on  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  draft  an  inter¬ 
national  bill  of  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
?ureign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry: 

‘‘Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 

“We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

“Whereas  under  existing  general  law  all 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  national 
forest  lands  in  the  several  States  are  provided 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  such  acquisition  is  conditioned  upon 
the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  said  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  acquired  is  situated;  and 

“Whereas  in  the  year  1922  the  Congress 
further  provided  that  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  without  congressional  appro¬ 
priation  or  review,  has  the  right  to  appro¬ 
priate  so  much  of  the  annual  timber  crop 
from  the  national  forests  as  it  desires  to  use 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional  real 
property  through  the  method  of  granting 
timber-cutting  rights  in  the  national  for-^ 
»sts  in  exchange  for  deeds  to  private  prop^ 
jty  of  equal  value;  and 

Hhereas,  by  means  of  such  method,  xhe 
United  States  of  America,  acting  by/and 
through  the  Forest  Service,  has  acquired  in 
the  Stllte  of  Oregon  in  excess  of  /OOO.OOO 
acres  of  land,  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Congrtes  or  of  the  State,  wltich  method 
of  expending  the  public  wealthris  not  only 
against  the  public  interest,  bye  is  impairing 
the  tax  structures  of  the  unjxs  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the^ural  sections  of  the  State, 
in  that  every  suck  acquisition  defeats  the 
purpose  of  title  16^Jnifed  States  Code,  An¬ 
notated,  section  500f\mich  provides  that  25 
percent  of  the  gross/rtceipts  of  the  several 
national  forests  she'll  bffltpaid  to  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  units  ,6  lieu  Of  taxes,  and  that 
each  such  acquisition  also  induces  the  prop¬ 
erty-tax  base  one  or  morakunits  of  local 
government,  /nd  consequentl^mcreases  the 
taxes  necessarily  levied  by  the  Eyeing  agen¬ 
cies  therapy  affected:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  theSstate  of 
Gregory  {the  House  of  Representatives^eointly 
concurring  therein),  That  the  Cong^ss  of 
the/United  States  be  and  it  hereby  is\no- 
srialized,  and  this  forty-fourth  legislate 
ssembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  does  hereby 
'petition  the  Congress  to  repeal  title  16, 1 
United  States  Code,  Annotated,  section  485, 
and  so  much  of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
Annotated,  section  516,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  national  forest 
lands  solely  to  such  lands  as  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  appropriations  of  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  therein,  representing  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oregon.” 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  CLAY  COUNTY  (S.  DAK.) 

FARMERS’  UNION 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  present  for 
printing  in  the  Record  and  appropriate 
reference  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Clay  County  Farmers  Union  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
received,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 


To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foci 
eign  Commerce:  * 

“Resolution  1 
"Whereas  the  plight  of  landlocked/States 
became  further  aggravated  by  reason  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  brought  w/Ter-borne 
commerce  rates  into  competition  with 
transcontinental  rail  shipment'  as  a  result 
of  which  there  followed  reduced  transcon¬ 
tinental  rail  rates  and  increased  rail  rates 
from  either  coast  to  interior  points  and  be¬ 
tween  interior  points,  ^suiting  in  popula- 
ion  gains  along  the  seaboards  and  depop¬ 
ulation  of  landlocked/States  suffering  from 
high  freight  rates  y&nd  inadequate  trans¬ 
portation  service;  @Zd 

“Whereas  railroads  exacting  confiscatory 
rates  for  bad  service  are  resisting  Missouri 
River  navigation;  and 

“Whereas yxhe  Minneapolis  private  grain 
trade  fearing  diversion  of  grain  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  Jt 6  down-stream  markets  has  taken 
a  stan<L6gainst  navigation;  and 

"Wh/reas  South  Dakota  is  in  a  high-cost 
electric-power-producing  area  due  to  the 
loan  availability  of  neither  oil  nor  suitable 
5y  for  electric-power  production;  and 
“Whereas  private  electric-power  companies 
have  conducted  a  campaign  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  confusion,  and  obstruct  transmission 
of  electric  power  to  consumers  at  cost.  Con¬ 
tradictory  propaganda  calculated  to  throttle 
production  of  electricity  has  followed  these 
two  patterns:  (1)  Only  enough  electric 
power  can  be  generated  to  pump  water  out 
of  the  river  for  irrigation;  (2)  electric-power 
potentialities  are  so  enormous  as  to  make 
maximum  production  unnecessary  and  ex¬ 
travagantly  wasteful;  and 

“Whereas  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  designed  to 
impound  flood  waters  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Missouri  River  back  of  a  series  of  mud 
dams  without  lock  systems  for  navigation, 
holds  no  definite  assurance  of  electric- 
power  production  beyond  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  pump  water  out  of  the  river  for 
irrigation  to  which  it  grants  priority;  and 
“Whereas  the  Pick-Sloan  combination 
seeks  to  return  agriculture  to  prewar  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  by  solving  problems  which 
do  not  exist  and  by  ignoring  problems  which 
do  exist — by  emphasizing  irrigation  and  by 
excluding  navigation  and  by  producing  only 
an  undetermined  amount  of  electric  energy 
with  whatever  water  is  left  after  saturating 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  to  artificially  produce 
more  food  to  further  aggravate  an  already 
threatened  overproduction  before  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  projects;  and 

“Whereas  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
pqsver-generating  sites  on  the  main  stem  of 
thf^kMissouri  River  are  located  in  South 
Dakota;  from  which  points,  electric  power 
could  ne  successfully  transmitted  to  all  parts 
of  our  Stete,  and  long-distance  transmission 
lines  coulta  deliver  electricity  to  rural  and 
urban  consumers  in  other  valley  States  which 
would  requirk  maximum  production  to  the 
last  kilowatt;  ?ted 

“Whereas  the  yu-essing  need  in  landlocked 
raw-material  StaVs  is  navigation  plus  an 
abundance  of  lowVcost  electric  power  to 
diversify  our  econofl^,  promote  industry, 
create  a  home  market  Bor  farm  products  and 
to  conserve  coal  and  oil;Vnd 

"Whereas  this  Nation,  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  an  atomic  race  involving  all 
major  nations  necessitates  maximum  power 
generation  and  inland  navigimpn  to  serve 
defense  plants  located  in  tE8%  interior : 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  farmers  at  thi\county 
meeting  at  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  this  loth  day 
of  March  1947,  That  we  reject  irrigation 
priority;  denounce  Pick-Sloan  mud  effuns 
without  lock  systems;  and  disapprove  "(of 
electric  power  limitations;  be  it  further 
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" Resolved ,  That  we  propose  to  attain  our 
objective  by  unequivocally  supporting  im¬ 
poundment  of  flood  waters  bacx  of  a  series 
of  indestructible,  reinforced,  multipurpose, 
concrete  dams  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Missouri  River,  with  maximum  power  gen¬ 
erating  facilities;  lock  installations  for  navi¬ 
gation;  surplus  water  for  irrigation  where 
feasible;  and  transmission  of  current  to  all 
consumers  in  Valley  States  at  cost  with  de¬ 
centralized  adnfinistrative  authority;  be  it 
still  further  \ 

“Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  South  Dakota  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen.”  ' . 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  : 

“Resolution"! 

“Whereas  Congress  by  the  ^eagall  amend¬ 
ment  pledged  the  Government  to  support 
the  price  of  farm  products  at  n^t  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity  until  the  exjiiration  of 
the  2-year  period  beginning  with^the  first 
of  January  immediately  following^ifflcial 
termination  of  hostilities;  and 

“Whereas  the  Honorable  Clinton  Andekson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  nullified  this^i- 
cred  90  "percent  of  parity  pledge  relative 
the  support  price  on  eggs,  by  reading  intc 
the  pledge  a  double  rule  of  national  and 
annual  average  price  which  Is  foreign  to  the 
Steagall  amendment  and  has  the  effect  of 
allowing  10-cent  egg  prices  without  support 
if  the  national  or  annual  average  price  equals 
or  exceeds  90  percent  of  parity;  and 

“Whereas  application  of  the  Anderson  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Steagall  amendment  to 
other  supported  farm  commodities  would 
permit  2-cent  hog  prices  without  support  if 
the  average  national  or  average  annual  price 
were  equal  to  or  higher  than  90  percent  of 
parity:  Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  members  of  Clay  County 
Farmers  Union  in  attendance  at  this  county 
meeting  at  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  this  10th  day 
of  March  1947,  That  we  denounce  the  Ander¬ 
son  interpretation  of  the  Steagall  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  and 
urge  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  influence  to  compel  ihe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  abide  by  the  Steagall 
amendment  without  reading  something  into 
it  which  is  not  there;  be  it  further 
“ Resolved ,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Washington  delegation  consist¬ 
ing  of  Gurney,  Eushfield,  Mundt,  and 
Case.” 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COOPERATION 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  of  labor  and  management  relation¬ 
ship  discussions  within  and  without  \\ 
Senate,  in  these  times  when  we  face  sii 
ations  such  as  that  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Morse] 
day  afternoon,  it  is  refreshing/to  find 
here  and  there  throughout  tlj£  United 
States  active  cooperative  efforts  between 
management  and  labor  resuming  in  peace 
on  the  management-labors 
In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  which  has 
an  enviable  reputatiopf  for  cooperative 
action  between  labor/and  management, 
there  has  beert  established  for  some  time 
past  a  labor  management  committee 
which  has  functioned  in  a  most  successful 
manner  in  theyrettlement  of  labor-man¬ 
agement  disputes  in  that  area.  Recently 
that  commUitee  made  a  declaration  of 
policy  fooindustrial  peace,  which  I  de¬ 
sire  at  this  time  to  read  into  the  Record: 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

The  officers  and  board  of  directors  of  Port¬ 
land  Labor-Management  Committee  unani¬ 
mously  endorse  a  policy  of  labor  pid  man¬ 
agement  working  together  with  a  true  spirit 
.  of  cooperation  to  preserve  industrial  peace 


and  the  American  way  of  life  and  hereby 
declare — 

That  the  basic  principle  of  free  enterprise 
supported  by  collective  bargaining  must  be 
the  determining  factor  to  guide  labor  and 
management  to  a  full  understanding  of  their 
responsibility; 

That  equitable  wages  and  fair  profits  are 
essential  to  a  stable  economy  and  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  establishing  confidence  and 
mutual  understanding  between  labor  and 
management; 

That  maintaining  agreements  Is  a  sacred 
trust  of  labor  and  management; 

That  labor  and  management  pledge  to  their 
community  and  State  help  and  assistance  to 
meet  the  human  and  economic  needs  of  its 
people  and  also  their  social,  educational, 
moral,  and  spiritual  problems; 

That  we  pledge  to  labor  and  industry  and 
the  public  who  wish  to  locate  in  our  area  this 
program  to  insure  continuous  production  by 
maintaining  industrial  peace. 

Portland  Labor-Management 
Committee 

(By  its  officers  and  board  of  directors) . 

Dated  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  this  5th  day  of 
March  1947. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  this  declara¬ 
tion  may  well  be  adopted  as  a  charted 
^tween  labor  and  management  througl  " 
oulthe  Nation:  I  am  sure  such  action 
wouid  conduce  in  great  degree  to  general 
industrial  peace. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  CaKPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  1 
received  a  Better  from  Williftm  H.  Press,  j 
executive  secretary  of  tlw  Washington  \ 
Board  of  Trathy  appealing  to  me  to  sup-  j 
port  S.  736,  whicW  sets  up  a  daylight-sav-  j 
ing  program  for  tne  District  of  Columbia.- 
I  am  in  favor  of  Q|is  legislation  and  I 
ask  unanimous  con^eftt  to  present  the  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Wa^fiingtVi  Board  of  Trade 
and  request  that  it  betjirinted  in  the 
Record  and  ^ppropriatel^eferred. 

There  being  no  objecting  the  letter 
was  received,  referred  to  theScommittee 
on  the  restrict  of  Columbia,  and  ordered 
to  be  pointed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
Washington  Board  of  Trad: 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  15,  f%47. 

Iy  Dear  Senator:  A  favorable  repor\.on 
jf.  736  will  be  placed  before  the  Senate  so: 
'time  next  week.  I  believe  you  will  apprecia 
the  following  information  about  the  bill 

In  voting  for  Senator  McGrath's  bill  you 
will  not  cast  a  vote  for  daylight  saving  time. 
It  merely  empowers  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish  day¬ 
light-saving  time  in  the  District  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1947  if  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  demonstrates  that  local  citizens  want  it. 
We  believe  that  the  Commissioners  should 
have  the  power  that  this  bUl  will  grant. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  we 
are  convinced  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  organizations  and  citizens,  want  daylight- 
saving  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
year.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  principal 
civic  and  business  organizations  polled  by 
the  junior  board  of  commerce  favor  it.  Four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  out  of 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  citizens 
favored  it  in  a  straw  ballot  conducted  by  the 
Times-Herald.  A  substantial  majority  of 
citizens  favored  daylight-saving  time  in  a 
sample  survey  conducted  by  the  Washington 
Post.  The  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veter¬ 
ans’  and  the  American  Veterans’  Committee 
also  want  daylight-saving  time.  Notices  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  public  press  have  clearly  shown 
an  extraordinarily  vigorous  local  desire  for 
summer  daylight-saving  time. 


Business  clearly  wants  daylight-saving 
time.  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  other  com¬ 
munities  in  Maryland  this  year  will  mdve 
their  clocks  back.  This  means  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  principal  communities  and 
some  entire  States  north  of  Washington  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  west  to  Chicago  will 
change  their  time.  This  is  the^area  with 
which  we  maintain  closest  business  ties.  If 
we  stay  on  standard  time  that  means  there 
will  be  confusion  for  travelaft  and  lost  time 
in  the  length  of  the  business  day  of  banks, 
financial  institutions,  andra.ll  business  houses 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Since  the 
principal  radio  netwares  and  news  services 
change  their  clocks, iwe  would  have  disloca- 
cation,  lost  time,  added  expense  in  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  adjustments. 

The  great  m|*s  of  people  in  Washington, 
including  Federal  workers,  know  that  day- 
light-savingrtime  will  permit  an  extra  hour 
of  daylighf  for  recreation,  gardening,  and 
other  healthful,  body-building  activities. 

We  h<5pe  you  will  vote  for  S.  736  and  there- 
Washingtonians  an  opportunity  to 
face  the  Commissioners  that  they  want 
daylight-saving  time,  with  the  knowledge 
)t  the  Commissioners  can  carry  out  their 
vishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Press, 
Executive  Secretary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
-were  submitted:  _ _ 

By  Mr.  CAPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

S.  350.  A  bill  to  continue  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  until  June  30,  1948;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  58);  and 
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of  a  bonus  of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
and  corn  produced  and  sold  between  January 
1,  1945,  and  April  18,  1946;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  59).' 

By  Mr.  VANDENBERG,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  874.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  A.  Smith  as  alter¬ 
nate  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Interim  Council  of  the  Provisional  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization  or  its 
successor,  and  as  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Air  Navigation  Committee  of 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization,  without  affecting  his  status  and 
perquisites  as  an  officer  of  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
>); 

3.  875.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter  as 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
InteriV  Council  of  the  Provisional  Inter- 
nationaiycivil  Aviation  Organization  or  its 
successo^t  without  affecting  his  military 
status  ancPcerquisites;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  6m;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  86VTolnt  resolution  to  authorize 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  United  Stakes  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Natrwis,  to  be  reappointed  to 
the  Foreign  Service^  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  62). 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  sessior 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teftjpore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  John  Wesley  Thompson 
Falkner  IV,  of  Mississippi,  to  be'TJnited 
States  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  Mississippi,  vice  Ira  Lamar  Morgan, 
term  expired,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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March  19  (legislative  day,  February  19),  1947. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Capper,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 


REPORT 


[To  accompany  S.  350] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  350)  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  30,  1949,  having  considered 
same  report  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  that  part  which  reads  “June  30,  1949”  is  amended 
to  read  “June  30,  1948.”  The  title  is  amended  to  read: 

To  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  until  June  30,  1948 

to  conform  with  the  amendment  made  to  the  text  of  the  bill. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  continuation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
is  essential  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  out  the 
commitments  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  farm  .price  support 
program.  However,  in  order  to  prevent  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  of  1945,  the  hill  is 
amended  to  continue  the  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  June  30,  1948,  only.  The  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  of  1945  would  require  the  reincorporation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  an  act  of  Congress  if  it  is  to  be  continued  as  an  agency 
of  the  Government  beyond  June  30,  1948. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  dated  February  24,  1947,  signed  by  Mr.  N.  E. 
Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  attached  hereto  and  made  a 
part  of  said  report. 
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CONTINUING  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  February  24,  1947. 


Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  F orestry, 

United  States  Senate. 


Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  January  25  requesting  a  report  on  S.  350,  which 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  until  June  30,  1949,  has  been  received. 

The  life  of  the  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  Government  expires  under 
present  legislation  on  June  30,  1947.  This  Department  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
continuation  of  the  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  Government. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  provides  that  all  wholly  owned  Government  corporations  operating  under 
State  charters  shall  obtain  Federal  charters  by  not  later  than  June  30,  1948.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  it  is  planned  to  submit  shortly  a  proposed  Federal  charter  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

Although  the  passage  of  the  above  bill  would  provide  the  desired  continued 
authority  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  it  would  be  our  preference  that 
consideration  first  be  given  to  a  Federal  charter  for  the  Corporation  to  enable 
long-range  planning  as  to  methods  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  agricultural 
programs  now  conducted  through  the  Corporation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  informally  advised  us  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely, 


N.  E.  Dodd,  Acting  Secretary. 
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S.  350 

[Report  No.  58] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  24  (legislative  day,  January  15),  1947 

Mr.  Bushfield  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Young)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

March  19  (legislative  day,  February  19),  1947 
Reported  by  Mr.  Capper,  with  amendments 

[Omit  tlie  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  until  June  30,  1949. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 

4  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4) ,  as  amended, 

5  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in 

6  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1940  1948”. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  continue  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  until  June  30,  1948.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  connVtee  reported  $9,000,000  appropriation  for  combatting  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  Pot-Houses  received  State  Department’^  proposed  "foreign  inter¬ 
change  and  information"  b?\l.  Senate  passed  bill  to  continue  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gran.  Rep.  Hope  introduced— avis ed  wool  price-support  bill. 

■  V  •  X 


1.  ANIMAL  DISEASES.  The  Appropriation  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  J. 
Res.  154,  to  appropriate  $9 , 000, 00—jfor  combatting  foot— and— mouth  disease  and 
rinderpest  (S.  Rept.  65) (p.  2507). 


:y  Cc" 


e  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
ng  purchase  of  Government  securi- 


2.  BANKING.  _  The  Banking, and  Currency  Commit' 

2413,  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
.  ties  (S.  Rept.  70)(p.  2507). 

X 

3.  TRA1T SP0RTAT ION •  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  CcnnVrce  Committee  reported  without 


amendment  E.  R.  124c  and  E.  J.  Res.  76,  to  suspe 
laws  for  an  additional  phriod  (s.  Repts.  71,  72 


navigation  and  inspection 
(p\  2507-S). 

X 

4.  DAYLIGHT-SAVING  TIME. -  Passed,  56— 17 ,  without  amendmentNG.  736,  autho  rizing  the 
D.  C.  Commissioner^ to  establish  daylight-saving  tine  in\£.  C.  (pp.  2519-26). 

5*  PERSONNEL.  Received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  proves  ed  bill  to  amend 
the  act  providing  for  payment  of  Government  employees  for  ac— grulate&  or  accrued 
annual  leave;  to  Civil  Service  Committee  (p*  2503). 

- 

o.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  Received  from  the  State  Department  proposed  legislation  re¬ 
lating  to  promotion  of  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  betxveen 


the  IT.  S.  and  other  countries  ana  public  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
.  about  the  U.  S«;  to.Eoreign  Relations  Committee  (p.  2503). 

IB  /  ...  \ 

7.  SUGAR  CONTROLS.  Sen.  Wherry,  Nebr. ,  submitted  an  amendment  which  he  intends '  to 
/'propose  to  S.  J.  Res.  56,  to  extend  sugar  controls,  that  would  increase  the 
hone -consumption  allowance  to  45  pounds  per  person  annually  (p.  2506). 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  .  March  24 


1»  lieu  of  his  military  pay  and  allowances 
shall  receive  such  compensation  and  allow- 
anbes  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  from  appropriations  made  by  law  for 
the  Department  of  State. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Interim  Council  of  the  Provisional  Interna¬ 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organization  or  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  Major  General  Kuter  shall  be  subject 
to  no  supervision,  control,  restriction,  or 
prohibition  (military  or  otherwise)  other 
than  would  be  operative  with  respect  to  him 
if  he  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
War  Department,  the  Military  Establishment, 
or  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
component  thereof. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  whether  the  three  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  the  last  three  measures  are 
the  ones  who  took  part  in  the  civil^.via- 
tion  conference  held  at  Chicago  about  2 
years  ago? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  unable  to 
tell  the  Senator,  since  I  do  not  have  the 
file  here,  whether  they  served  that  par¬ 
ticular  function.  I  can  tell  him  they  are 
the  best  available  experts  at  the  present 
time  to  deal  with  the  particular  func¬ 
tions  which  are  described,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  services  are 
highly  essential.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  legislation  really  is  to  permit  them 
to  return  to  their  Army  status  when 
their  tasks  are  finished. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2535),  to  amend  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  PRODUCTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  118),  to 
strengthen  the  common  defense  by 
maintaining  an  adequate  domestic  rub¬ 
ber-producing  industry,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Barr¬ 
ing  and  Currency  with  amendments/ 

The  amendments  were,  on  page  1, 
line  4,  before  the  word  “rubbefr”,  to 
strike  out  “Crude”  and  insert  “Natural”; 
on  line  11,  to  strike  out  “Crude”  and 
insert  “Natural”;  on  page  £  line  2,  to 
strike  out  “crude”  and  insert  “natural”; 
on  line  10,  to  strike  out  “crude”  and  insert 
“natural”;  on  line  13,  to  strike  out 
“crude”  and  insert  “natural”;  on  line  2?, 
to  strike  out  “crude’''  and  insert  “natu¬ 
ral”;  on  page  3,  line  2,  before  “expand- 
ible”,  to  strike  out  “rapid”  and  insert 
“rapidly”;  on  line  16,  to  strike  out 
“crude”  and  insert  “natural”;  on  page 
3,  line  23,  after  “notwithstanding,”  to 
strike  out  “any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  of  the  act 
of  June  28,  1940,  entitled  “An  act  to 
expedite  national  defense  and  for  other 
purposes”  (54  Stat.  676),  as  amended, 
shall  continue,”  and  insert  “the  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  XV  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended,  title  III 


of  such  act  and  the  amendments  to  ex¬ 
isting  law  made  by  such  title,  shall  re¬ 
main”;  on  page  4,  line  9,  to  strike  out 
“crude”  and  insert  “natural,”  and  to 
strike  out  “crude”  and  insert  “natu¬ 
ral-”;  on  page  4,  line  10,  to  strike  out, 
in  the  parenthesis,  “except,”  and  insert 
“including  import  control  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  natural-  and  synthetic-rub¬ 
ber  products,  but  excluding”;  on  page  4, 
line  12,  to  strike  out  “crude”' and  insert 
“natural”;  on  page  4,  line  13,  after  “that” 
to  insert  “to  the  extent  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  joint  res¬ 
olution”;  on  page  4,  line  18,  to  strike 
out  “crude”  and  insert  “natural”;  on 
page  4,  line  19,  to  strike  out  “crude”  and 
insert  “natural”;  on  page  4,  line  19, 
after  “products”  to  insert  “and  import 
control  of  synthetic  rubber  and  natural- 
and  synthetic-rubber  products”;  on  page 
4,  line  23,  to  strike  out  “crude”  and  insert 
“natural”;  and  on  page  4,  line  24,  to 
strike  out  “(b)  The  powers,  functions, 
duties,  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  and  sell  synthetic 
rubber  shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
effective  date  of  permanent  legislation 
enacted  to  accomplish  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  1  (b)  hereof,  but  in.no 
evertt  beyond  March  31,  1948,  and  as  so 
continued  it  is  hereby  directed  that  they 
shall  bk  exercised  and  performed' by  the 
Reconstruction  .  Finance  Corporation 
while  that  Corporation  has  Succession, 
and  thereafter  by  such  officpf ,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  designate”  and  in¬ 
sert  “(b)  The  powers, functions,  duties, 
and  authority  of  Nthpr  United  States  to 
manufacture  (inclining  the  conduct  of 
research  essential -.to  the.  development  of 
the  synthetic-rubber  industry)  and  sell 
synthetic  rubber  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  effective  date  "fef  permanent 
legislation  enacted  to  accomplish  the 
policy  set.  forth  in  section  1  \b)  hereof, 
but  in  nd  event  beyond  March’  31,  1948. 
There  .Shall  not  be  declared  as\urplus 
nor  /hall  War  Assets  Administration 
dispbse  of  any  synthetic-rubber  p^ant 
and  facilities  costing  the  Government' in 
jtx. cess  of  $5,000,000,  until  the  effectiv/ 
date  of  permanent  legislation  enacted  to 
accomplish  the  policy  set  forth  *in  sec¬ 
tion  1  (b)  hereof:  Provided,  That  there 
shall  be  exempt  from  such  disposal  limi- 
tions  the  neoprene  plant,  styrene  plants, 
the  petroleum  butadiene  plant  located  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  not  to  exceed  two  alcohol 
butadiene  plants,  and  butadiene-styrene 
type  copolymer  plants  to  the  extent  that 
the  aggregate  actual  capacity  of  such 
copolymer  plants  remaining  in  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  shall  not  be  less  than 
600,000  long  tons  per  year.  It  is  hereby 
directed  that  the  aforesaid  powers,  func¬ 
tions,  duties,  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  so  manufacture  and  sell  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  shall  be  exercised  and  per¬ 
formed  by  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  while  that  Corporation  has  suc¬ 
cession  and  thereafter  by  such  officer, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  may  designate: 
Provided  further ,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  precluding  any 
other  agency  of  Government  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  research  authorized  by  law.” 

!The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  purpose  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  is  to  extend  Government  controls 
on  crude  and  synthetic  rubber  beyond 
the  present  expiration  date  of  March  31, 

1947,  until  such  time  as  permanent  legis¬ 
lation  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  synthetic-rubber  program  is  en¬ 
acted,  but  in  no  event  beyond  March  31, 

1948. 

The  measure  had  extensive  hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker]  was  chairman,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  was  an  active,  interested 
member. ,  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  to  explain 
the  joilit  resolution. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
joiiit  resolution  will  discontinue  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchase  of  crude  rubber  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  and  will  continue 
the  Government  controls  over  synthetic 
rubber.  That  includes  the  controls  of, 
the  end-product  formula,  and  the  alloca¬ 
tion,  but  permits  private  companies  to 
purchase  on  their  own  account  natural 
rubber  in  the  foreign  market. 

There  was  considerable  difference 
among  the  manufacturers  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  latter  provision  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Most  of  them,  I  think,  were  in 
favor  of  a  continuance  of  Government 
purchase  after  March  31  for  a  period  of 
5  or  6  months.  A  great  majority  of  the 
committee,  along  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  and  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Agency  of  the  Goverment 
departments  interested  in  rubber,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  it  be  discontinued  as  of 
March  31.  In  substance  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  takes  the  Government  out  of  the 
purchase  of  natural  rubber  on  the  31st 
day  of  March,  and  continues  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  complete  control,  as  it  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  the  syn¬ 
thetic  program,  of  the  manufacture  and 
utilization  of  synthetic  rubber. 

It  does  so  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  national  defense  that 
^he  synthetic  program  be  continued, 
and  that  the  Government  have  complete 
coftlrol  over  that  program,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  to  require  the  utilization  of  syn- 
theticVproducts  until  such  time  as  we 
are  no  Ifimger  dependent  completely  upon 
natural  xubber.  The  last  amendment 
provides  fot  the  sale  of  certain  synthetic 
plants  which,  the  Government  feels  are 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  synthetic-rhbber  program.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  synthetic  plants  will  be 
retained  pending  permanent  legislation 
which  may  be  enacted  at  this  and  the 
coming  sessions.  v 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  p\sident,  I  would 
merely  add,  in  amplifyingdhe  views  just 
expressed  by  the  Senator,  from  Ohio, 
that  when  the  war  came  onNis,  we  were 
caught  with  a  very  scant  supNy  of  rub¬ 
ber;  the  stock  pile  was  increasedras  much 
as  possible;  but  we  came  through  suc¬ 
cessfully  because  the  science  and  ability 
and  productive  capacity  of  this  country 
brought  about  the  construction  of  great 
synthetic-rubber  plants,  with  marvelous 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  Mil  to  continue  CCC  until  June  30,  194g. 
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SENATE 


1.  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Passed,  as  reported  and  without  dehate,  S.  350, 

to  continue  CCC  as  a  U„  S.  agency  until,  June  30,  19'dg  (p.  33lC). 

2.  FARM  LABOR.  Passed  with  amendments  H*  R,  2102,  tp/ continue  the  farm- labor 

supply  program  for  6  months  (pp.  3300-15)  a  Sens.  Aiken,  Bushfield,  Young, 

Thomas  of  Okla., ,  .  and  Ellender  '^ere  appointed  conferees  (p.  3315)*  Agreed  to 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Knowland,  C^lif.,  permitting  Mexican  farm  laborers  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  U»  S,  as  long, as  the  program  is  in  effect  but  not  later  than  Dec* 

31,  19^7  (p.  3306)  e  (Otherwise  theNxlll,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  is  the  same 
as  reported  to  the  Senate-.)  Re  jectedVn  amendment  by  Sen.  Kem,  Mo.,  to  require 
employers  to  reimburse  the  Government  fot:  recruitment  and  transportation  of  off¬ 
shore  employees  •  (pp.  3306— l4),  and  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Ball,  Minn.,  to.  require 
that  this  program  shall  not  be/construed  toNinterfere  with  the  functions  of 
USES  or  State  employment  services  regarding  aNfarm  placement  service  (p.  33l4). 


3.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Recons^clered  the  passage  of  H.  2535>  to  authorize  REC  to 
purchase  surplus  propezuy  for  resale  to  small  business,  and  returned  it  to  the 
calendar  (p.  3299)  »y/^n  asking  for  reconsideration,  0M1.  White  stated  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  Object  to  passage  but  had  not  been  aoie  to  do  so. 

continuation  ef 


.cance  of 


4.  REMOUNT  SERVICE/"  Received  a  Calif.  Legislature  memorial  ur) 
this  pro jec^/ppp.  3293“4). 


5*  ARBOR  DA' 
Arbor 


Sen,  Butler,  Nebr.,  s-poke  on  the  background  and  signiq 
Apr,  10  (pp.  3294—5)  * 


RELIEF.  Began  debate  on  S.  93^>  to  provide  assistance  for  Gre^e  and 
^-.rkey  (pp.  32-9f>~9>  331^).  As  reported,  S.  93 S  authorizes  appropr iatuen  of 
$400,000,000  to  -provide  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey;  authorizes  the  detail  <Nf 
Government  employees  to  those  countries;  provides  for  the  transfer  to,  and 
procurement  for  (by  manufacture  or  otherwise),  those  countries  of  any  article! 


01 
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services,  and  information;  authorizes  RFC  to  make  advances  up  to  $100 , 000, 0(X 
lintil  an  appropriation  is  made,  and  to  make  allocations  from  such  advances^/to 
any  Gove rnm-ent  agency  or  department;  and  specifies  certain  conditions  precedent 
to  the,  receipt  of  an y  assistance  "by  these  countries,  including  free  access  of 
Government  officials  and  the  press* 


HOUSE 


NOT  IN  SESSION.  NexKgieet  ing  Wed.,  Apr.  9. 

BILL  INTRODUCED 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  S.  106K  hy  Sail,' Thomas,  Okla.^ 
peditious  disposal  of  suroJN^s  personal  property 
3294.) 


;o  provide  for  the  more  ex- 
To  Armed  Services  Committee. 
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Vs  a  result  of  the  last  5  or  6  years  of 
importations  of  foreign  labor  from  the 
Bahamas,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico,  it 
will  be  found  more  and  more  trouble¬ 
some  fol;  those  who  produce  sugar  beets 
in  the  Wd^ern  States  and  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  other 'and  different  perishable  crops 
in  this  countsy,  to  get  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  agricultural  worker  to  go  intb  the 
fields  and  do  the  stoop  labor. 

I  hope  that  thoge  who  are  responsible 
for  the  production  of  these  perishable 
crops  and  who  are  compelled  to  employ 
this  kind  and  type  of  labor  will  begin 
now  to  adjust  themseWes  to  the  time 
when  sooner  or  later  thi$-kind  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  must  by  neceskjty  be  denied. 
In  my  judgment  now  is  the  time  for  those 
people  to  begin  to  set  their  h\juse  in  or¬ 
der,  for  sooner  or  later  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  cease,  to  ap¬ 
propriate  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  bring  to  this  country  these  migratory 
workers.  That  is  especially  true  if  we 
have  heavy  unemployment  in  this  com 
try. 

I  merely  mention  this  in  passing  be¬ 
cause  as  I  said  before  I  am  going  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill.  While  this  may  be  in  vain, 
I  do  hope  that  at  the  end  of  6  months  we 
will  not  be  faced  again  with  a  similar 
measure  for  a  continuance  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  labor  of  the  kind  we  have 
been  discussing,  necessitating  an  appro¬ 
priation  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  dollars. 

,  I  appreciate  that  this  is  still  a  part  of 
the  war  program  and  in  this  reconstruc¬ 
tion  era  I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any 
one  in  appropriating  the  necessary  funds 
to  produce  sugar  and  the  other  perish¬ 
able  crops  which  are  vital  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  way  of  life.  But  I  repeat  what 
I  said  before,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  great  industry  throughout  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  finding  their  own  labor  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time,  because  this 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of.  the  committee,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the, 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be«n- 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a/ third 
time.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  now  is,  Shall  the  billisass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2102)  was  Massed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ment,  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  ttt at  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  confereesyOn  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  jtempore  appointed  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Bush  field,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Ellender 
conferees  ojb  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
INVESTIGATION  OF  POSTMASTER 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr/LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  Order  No.  78,  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  81,  authorizing  the  Committee  on 


Civil  Service  to  investigate  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  first-,  second-,  or  third-class 
postmasters. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  of 
the  committee. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was,  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 
“investigation”,  to  strike  out  “as  to  why 
few  if  any  Republicans  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  offices  of  first-,  second-, 
or  third-class  postmasters  for  the  last 
14  years,  how  many  Republicans  have 
been  removed”  and  to  insert  “as  to 
political  activities  in  the  civil  service  in 
the  appointment  of  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  postmasters.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 


quiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  the  Senate  in  execu¬ 
tive  session? 

\The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  . 
enate  is  in  legislative  session. 

>gvir.  ■  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  before  we 
vote  oh  the  amendment.  / 

The  'PRESIDENT  pro  tempore:  The 
Senator  uom  North  Dakota /has  the 
floor.  Does  he  yield?  / 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  shoulddike  to  make 
inquiry  with  rfe^pect  to  the  budget  the 
Senator  has  submitted./  Through  inad¬ 
vertence,  the  budget  was  not  printed  in 
the  report.  I  am  Wre  that  was  unin¬ 
tentional  on  the  parlhsOf  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  because 
my  understanding  is  thkf  when  an  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  asks  for  money 
from  the  contingent  fund  a  budget  must 
be  submitted  and  the  budget  is  to  be 
included  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rule's  and  Administration..,  That 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Brewster],  and  it  has  been  done 
a  number  of  times.  Through  inad¬ 
vertence,  the  budget  was  not  included/, 
in  the  report  on  the  pending  resolution, 
and  therefore  the  Senate  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  that. 

I  am  not  blaming  anyone.  The  budget 
provides  for  an  expenditure  of  $35,000. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  A  chief  counsel  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  a  year,  a  chief  investi¬ 
gator  at  $7,628,  three  investigators  at 
$5,695,  four  assistant  investigators  at 
$5,116.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator,  because  I  have  made  some  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  committee,  whether  this 
budget  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  and  approved  by  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  No;  they  simply  told 
us  to  go  ahead  and  prepare  it  and  submit 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Then  I  make  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  President.  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Chair  to  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  77,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]  on  February  15, 
1945,  and  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  without  amend¬ 
ment,  considered,  and  agreed  to,  on  June 


28,  1945.  It  is  now  a  standing  rule  of 
the  Senate.  It  reads; 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  shall  not  (1) 
authorize  the  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  of  the  expenses,  in  excess 
of  $5,000,  of  any  inquiry  or  investigation 
hereafter  authorized,  or  (2)  increase  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized /to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  any  inquiry  or  investiga¬ 
tion,  unless,  prior  to  adoption  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  authorizing  such  payment  or  providing 
for  such  increase,  the  cqrhmittee  or  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof  authorized  to  conduct  such 
inquiry  or  investigation  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Con¬ 
trol  the  Contingent!  Expenses  of  the  Senate — 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  that 
jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration — 
a  budget,  In  such  form  as  the  committee 
may  reqyjfre — 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  form — 
setting  forth  its  estimates  of  expenses  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  incurred  for  personal  services, 
hearings,  and  travel,  and  such  other  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  committee  may  require. 


So  it  is  provided  that  the  Senate  shall 
not  consider  a  measure  appropriating 
money  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  unless  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  prescribed.  My  contention  is  that 
the  Senate  is  prohibited  unless  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Service  has  approved 
this  budget;  and  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  has  not  approved  the  budget. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  subcommittee 
has. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  inquired  of  every 
member  of  the  committee  I  could  reach, 
and  none  of  them  said  he  had  even  seen 
the  budget. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  subcommittee 
consisted  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Del¬ 
aware  [Mr.  Buck]  and  myself,  and  at 
the  time  the  matter  was  agreed  on  it 
was  said  we  could  go  ahead  and  submit 
whatever  the  budget  was  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Brooks]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry],  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  is  a  member,  and  we  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up. 

k  Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  true,  and  I 
assumed  the  necessary  action  had  been 
taken,  but  actually  the  budget  was  never 
subletted  to  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Servicis 

Mr.  fe&NGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  None  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  ever  saw  it - 

Mi’.  LANGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Prior  to  the  time  the 
Senator  took  it/,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Nffhe  subcommittee 
saw  it.  \ 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  until  the  cOjnmittee  meets 
and  approves  this  budget  the  Senate 
cannot  appropriate  any  money  under 
the  pending  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair’s  ruling  turns,  of  course,  on  the 
question  of  fact.  Is  the  Chair  correct 
in  his  understanding  that  the  Senators 
agree  on  the  facts? 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  agree  on  the  facts. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  the  point  of  or¬ 
der  is  sustained. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  is  this  rule  of  the 
Senate?  Is  it  a  rule  of  the  Senate  to¬ 
day? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Was  it  not  superseded  by 
the  La  Follett’e-Monroney  Act,  section 
134  (b) ?  \ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  understanding  df,  the  Chair  that  the 
resolution  is  still  in  fttfce. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  shall  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Committee\n  Civil  Service 
tomorrow.  \ 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  was  the  next 
point  I  wanted  to  make - -  \ 

Mr.  LANGER.  So  long  as  tlifc  point  of 
order  has  been  raised,  I  think\that  is 
right. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  desire  to  suggesf^hat 
the  budget  be  reexamined.  In  my  op 
ion  $35,000  is  not  needed  to  get  the  a 
swer  as  to  why  so  few  Republicans  havi 
been  appointed  postmasters  in  the  past 
14  years.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  so 
few  Democrats  were  appointed  postmas¬ 
ters  from  1921  to  1933.  There  were  Re¬ 
publican  administrations  in  those  years. 
There  have  been  Democratic  administra¬ 
tions  from  1933  to  this  time,  and  natu¬ 
rally,  of  course,  a  majority  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  Democratic. 

I  suggest  further  to  the  Senator  that 
there  are  now  pending  before  his  com¬ 
mittee  some  639  postmaster  nominations. 

I  ar.  sure  that  there  would  be  no  occasion 
whatever  to  investigate  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them.  By  mere  inquiry  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  it  can  be  as¬ 
certained  in  how  many  instances  there 
was  but  one  examination,  and  in  what 
cases  the  high  man  was  appointed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  ■  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask, 
for  the  record,  at  what  time  were  post¬ 
masters  put  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  history  of  that 
action  very  briefly  is  this:  They  were  first 
put  under  civil  service  by  Executive  order 
issued  by  President  Wilson  in  1917.  Prior/ 
to  that  time,  in  the  McKinley,  Roosevel; 
and  Taft  administrations,  and  in  the  first 
4  years  of  the  Wilson  administration, 
they  were  considered  political  patrp^age. 

I  know  that,  because  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  appointed  about 
300  of  them.  I  picked  out /friends  of 
mine  in  the  various  towns  ap'd  appointed 
them.  But  Mr.  Wilson  greto  tired  of  the 
postmaster  controversy./  After  his  re- 
election  he  issued  an  Executive  order  pro¬ 
viding  that  thereafter  all  postmasters 
should  be  appointed  as  the  result  of  a 
civil-service  exanphation,  and  that  the 
high  man  shoulp'be  appointed.  During 
the  last  4  years  df  his  administration  that 
is  exactly  the  way  it  was  done.  No  Rep 
resentative  was  consulted.  No  Senator 
was  consulted.  No  Democratic  national 
committeeman  was  consulted. 

When  Mr.  Harding  became  President 
he  issued  an  Executive  order  changing  it, 
retaining  the  civil-service  examination, 
but  providing  that,  as  in  all  other  in¬ 
stances,  any  one  of  the  three  highest  per- 
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sons  certified  as  qualified  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  effect  of  that  worried  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  greatly.  • 

They  pointed  out  in  a  report  that,  under 
4  years  of  the  Wilson  administration,  in  > 
the  2,000  post  offices  they  had  checked 
over  in  the  Northern  States,  800  Repub-  i 
licans  had  been  appointed,  whereas  only  { 

609  Democrats  had  retained  office.  That 
was  in  the  section  where  the  Republicans  j 
predominated.  It  really  was  done  on  the 
square,  but  they  greatly  feared  that  this 
method  of  allowing  the  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  three  highest  on  the  list  would  re¬ 
sult  in  politics  entering  into  the  selection 
of  postmasters.  A  few  years  later  their 
fears  were  realized,  according  to  a  sub¬ 
sequent  report,  which  shows  that  thei 
Post  Office  Department,  when  the  three ! 
names  came  over  from  the  Civil  Service  j 
Commission,  immediately  notified  the ; 
Republican  Representative,  or,  if  there1 
was  no  Republican  Representative  from 
the  district,  the  Senator;  if  not,  the  na¬ 
tional  committeeman;  and  he  made  a 
t  recommendation  as  to  which  of  the  three 
lould  be  selected. 

That  was  carried  on  through  the 
HaSding  administration;  the' Executive 
orders  issued  by  Coolidge  carried  on  the 
sameWan;  and  Hoover  carried  ij/also. 

When  F&mklin  Roosevelt  became 'Presi¬ 
dent,  he  issued  an  order  of  the  same  kind, 
which  wasHn  effect  until  1936;  at  which 
time  he  revetted  to  the  original  Wilson 
idea  and  provided  that  there  should  be  a 
civil-service  exEnginatioiy'  the  high  man 
to  be  selected. 

That  did  not  sui' 
sentatives,  and  a 
introduced  to  provide 
handling  it.  That  bill 
Senate  and  became  a  law1? 
time  in  1938.  /Since  that 
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House  of  Repre- 
was  immediately 
e  present  way  of 
s  passed  by  the 
think,  some- 
e  postmas¬ 


ter  appointments  have  beWi  handled 
just  the  sgfne  as  any  other  cndl-service 
appointments;  that  is,  one  of  rlje  three 
highest/ names  is  selected. 

Of  Course,  in  the  meantime,  an  E^ecu- 
tive/Drder  has  been  issued  giving  prefer - 
eq/e  to  veterans.  That  preferenceVs 
dw  conferred  by  law,  and  in  the  case  o 
■  the  639  nominations  now  pending,  about 
250  of  them  are  veterans.  That  is  why 
I  want  the  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
look  into  this  matter  very  carefully.  I 
am  sure  if  they  will  go  through  the  639 
names  they  will  find  comparatively  few 
that  are  questioned.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  will  require  $35,000  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  those  few  cases  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
committee  and  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 
That  is  .my.,  judgment  .abnut. It , 

CONTINUANCE  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 

CORPORATION  UNTIL  JUNE  30,  1948 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  350. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  350)  to  continue  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  until  June  30,  1949,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
“June  30”,  to  strike  out  “1949”  and  in¬ 
sert  “1948”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there'of  "June 
30,  1948.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  until  June  30,  1948.” 

’ATT)  T7TUMEUE  J5MU  TURKU! — “ — 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  legislative  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  suggests  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Senate  recur  to  the  unfinished  business, 
which  was  displaced  temporarily  so  that 
other  matters  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  follow  with  that  suggestion.  I 
know  of  no  further  legislative  business  to 
be  taken  up  at  this  time.  I  was  about 
to  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  938  was  temporarily  displaced. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Chair  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  938. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Trfrkey. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Megill,  one  of.  its 
erks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
amKed  his  signature  to  the  following  en¬ 
rolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore” 

H.  R.  ft27.  An  act  to  amend  existing  law 
to  provide*mrivilege  of  renewing  expiring  5- 
year  level -premium -term  policies  for  an¬ 
other  5-year  period; 

H.  R.  1621.  act  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Vo  lend  War  Department 
equipment  and  provide  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  Vi  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Bov  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
France,  1947;  and  to  aVhorize  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  provide  ex¬ 
emption  from  transportahpn  tax;  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  authorize  the  Secratary  of  State  to 
issue  passports  to  bona  fiqe  Scouts  and 
Scouters  without  fee  for  the  application  cr 
the  issuance  of  said  passports; 

H.  R.  1713.  An  act  to  provide  f5r  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  substitute  employees  in  rape  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  ana 

H.  R.  1943.  An  act  to  establish  a  ptoma- 
nent  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Nkvy 
and  to  establish  a  Women’s  Medical  Special¬ 
ist  Corps  in  the  Army. 


80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  350 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  15, 1947 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


AN  ACT 

To  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  until  June  30,  1948. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represented 

2  tives  of  the  United,  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  first  sentence  ot  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 

4  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Slat.  4) ,  as  amended, 

5  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting 

6  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1948”. 

Passed  the  Senate  April  8  (legislative  day,  March  24) , 

1947. 

Attest:  CARL  A.  LOEFFLER, 

Secretary. 
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(5)  explains  that  the  Committee  reduced  Legislative  Reference  Service  to 
$300,000  (Budget  estimate,  $650,000;  1947  appropriation,  $475,000)  on  the  oasis 
that  the  committee  staffs  would  he  increased,  that  many  of  the  commit  tec sVare 
ot  utilizing  the  LRS  specialists  to  any  great  extent,  and  that 'the  Housed  Coor- 
nator  of  Information  is  in  the  same  general  field  of  work;  (6)  statesr  that 
th\ Library  of  Congress  project  for  storing  and  distributing  Government  motion- 
e  films  "will  cost  an  amount  of  money  out  of  all  proportion  tor  its  value" 
and  rMsed  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Library  .was  the  appropriate  agency  for 
this  function  in  any  event;  (7)  partially  explained  a  $10 , OOP , OOOr cut • in  GPO 1 s 
working jfrind  by  stating  that  "there  is  some  difficulty  in  sccumjuig  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  by  departments  and  agencies,"  that  the  Committee  "secs. no/valid* reason  why 
department ^ind  agencies  should  not  pay  their  printing  billuA.dthin  30  days," 
and  that  GPOVcould  undoubtedly  shorten  the  collection  per  Led  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  renting  to  accept  requisitions  for  printing  unless  the  department 
or  agency  conceited  pays  its  bills  promptly";  and  (S)  qiiGstior'ed  the  advisabil¬ 


ity  of  spending  3Vdpra.l  funds  for  the  Library  of  Congrj 
reference  scrvice,\p.  State  legislation. 

~  HOUSE  


;s’  current  legislative 


17.  C.C.C.  C  OUT IUU  AT  1 0  IT .  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  rcuorted  without  amend- 
'rnent  S.  350,  to  continue  CCC  as  a  U.S.  agency  until  June  30,  194S  (H.Rcpt.  719) 

.  (p.  7929). 


IS.  EXPORT  CONTROLS.  The  Rules  Committee  reposed  a  resolution  for.  the  consideraticn 
of  E.R.  3049,  to  continue  the  Export  Control  Act  and  direct  the  .President  to 
ascertain  on  or  before  Dec.  31,  £047,  ynether  export  controls  should  or  should 
not  be  continued,  such  determination JCo  be  certified  to  Congress;  to  provide 
that  upon  the  President's  determination  to  discontinue,,  such  controls  should 
terminate  within  15.  days  from  the  /a.™  of  determination,  except  as  to  offences 
committed  or  rights  or  liabilities  incurred;  and  to  provide  that  in  no  event 
should  controls  extend  beyond  J^ne  J>0,  pQ4S  (p..  7929% 

19.  UAH  POWERS;  TRA1TSP0RTAT I01T.  jjTho  Interstate'Vnd  Foreign 'Commerce 'Committee  re¬ 

ported  vrith  amendment  H.R.  to  extend  rto  June  30»  19  4S,  title.  HI  of  the 

Second  War  Powers  Act  relating  to  the  allocation  of  transportation  equipment' 
(H.Rcpt.  710)  (pp*  7S33^^929)* 

20.  SOCIAL  SECURITY ;  FARM  J&SOR .  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  1072,  iro  extend  until  July  1,  1949,  tl\  period  during  which  income 
from  agricultural  Zobov  "may  be  disregarded  by  States\in  making  old-age  assis¬ 
tance  payments  w^hout  prejudicing  their  rights  to  grafcts-in— aid  under  the 
Social  Securit^Act  (H.Rcpt .  713)  (p»  7929)* 

2lo  COi IMU1TI CAT IGTjf.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Conmii^o  reported  without 
amendment  S;  S>l6,  to  repeal  the  -mandatory  special  ra,te  for  Government  tele¬ 
grams;  auimorize  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  under Gjhe  Communicationr 
Act  of  1034,  to  proscribe  charges,  classifications,  regulations^  and  practices, 
including  priorities,  applicable  to  Government  telegrams;  the  effective  date 
beings  the  10th  day  following  the  date  of  enactment  (H.Rept.  715)  7929)* 

RECMTSTRU'OPIOlf  FIKA1TCE  'CORPORATION.  Received  the  conference  report  Jk  S.  j.Res. 

)5,  to  continue  RFC  (pp.  7915~8).  The  conferees  adopted  the  1-year  extension, 
fa s  provided  in  the  Senate  version,,  but  retained  in  general  the  House  prVvi- 
sions  extending  only  certain  lending  powers  and  functions  of  RFC.  The  Reuse 
version  contained  several  provisions  regarding  FCA;  and  conference  report  Vas 
explained  by  the  House  conferees),  "in  lieu  of  repealing  those  provisions  oJ 
law  in  their  entirety,  modifies  them  to  eliminate  their  amplication  to  the 


-  4- 


\ Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  "but  to  retain  their  application  to  the  Fs 
Credit  Adninistratipn. 11 


23- 


W.  POUERS.  Passed  with  amendment  H.R.  j6bj ,  to  extend  certain  powers  und/h* 
Title  Illof  the  Second  liar  Powers  Act  (including  priorities,  allocation^  and  \ 
certain  export  controls  (pp»  7889~90l).  Poring  the  delate  there  was  consider¬ 
able 'discussion  on  the  need  for  the  export  controls  provided  for'  in  this  hill 
and,  ih  addition,  the  continuation  of  the  Export  Control  Act  as  pro/ided  for  i 
H.R.  30 A9.  Rop„  .  Murray,  li is . ,  offered  and  withdrew  an  amendment  to  authorize 
inrport  am  export  control  for  wheat ,  flour „  corn,  oats ,  and  har Isfy  (pp. 7900-1) 
Reps.  Springer  (ind.)  and  Michencr  (Mich. )  discussed  Mr.  Do dd 1  s' test inony  h e- 
fer  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  Controls  on  fibre 
and  cordage  (\p.  7^90-1). 


24. 

25. 


SXECUT ITS  0RGA1T I  ENTICE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.R.  775^  to  establish  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organisation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  (pp. 7918-21) 


ALASKA  SETTLEMENT .  T\e  u Daily  Digest”  states  that  a  sTubcomit tee  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  ordered*  reported  H.R.  868,  to  provide  for  homesteading  in 
Alaska  by  veterans  (p.^D446). 

*  Copies  of  the  billVuid  report  will  not  be  Available  until  the  bill  is  ac¬ 
tually  reported,  when  thi\ Digest  will  include Jk  statement  to  that  effect.  • 


26, 


LANDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered*  reported  H.H.  2511,  to  authorize  the 
Department  to  quitclaim  2  acrek  of  land  ne^r  Muirkirk,  Md. ,  to  the  Queens  Chape 
Methodist  Church  (p*  D445). 

*Cooies  of  the  bill  and  reoott  wiljr  not  be  available  until  the  bill  is  ac¬ 


tually  reported,  when  this  Digest  \ily include  a  statement  to  that  effect. 


27- 


FOREIGN  RELIEF;  FOOD  PURCHASES.  Ren*Varrison,  Va.r  criticized  USDA’s  policy  or 
the  purchase  of  food  for  foreign  tfelieaL  referring  particularly  to  surplus 
canned  poultry  and.  other  canned /pods,  stating,  ,rI  was  not  able  to  interest 
Government  authorities  in -the  purchase  ojVany  of  this  surplus  for  foreign  re¬ 
lief”  (up.  7SS6-7). 


28. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROP^MATI ON  BILL,  1948 .^‘Received  the  conference  report 
on  this  bill,  H.R.  243b  CPp.  79 21-2). 


29 < 


FORE  I  GIT  AFFAIRS.  Pas  sou  with  amendments  S.  j.  Res^77 »  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  bj^uhe  U.S.  in  the  Inter  national  'Refugee:  Organization  and  au¬ 
thorizing  an  appropriation  therefor  (pp.  7901—15')  •  passed'  the  measure  con¬ 
tains  the  language  of  the' House  measure,  H.J.Res.  207  \pp.  7915-5). 


30. 


RECIuP'IATIOIT.  He^.  Phillips,  Calif.,  discussed  the  appropriations  for  reclamation 
projects,  staging  that  he  hoped  the  House  ”would  help  thei^nferees  work  out  a 
final  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of"  the  Intorioi\hich  will  permit 
the  economy,  of  the  T'Test  to  be  developed"  (pp.  7923-8). 


31. 

32. 


RUBBER.  /Rep.  Crawford,- Mich. ,  spoke  in  f avo r  of  retaining  the  siathet ic  rubber 
industry  (p.  78 86).  '  ^ 


U00L.  Daring  the  debate  on  H.J.Res.  207  >  Hep.  Rerston,  Mis. ,  criticiifed  the 


President's  veto  of  S.  gl4,  the  wool  price-support  bill  (pp.  7912-3). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


33. 


PL00D  CONTROL;  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  S.  by  Sen.  Aiken,  Vt.  (for  himself  cS 

others),,  to  make  surplus  property  available  for  the  alleviation  of  damage 


1947 
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H.  R.  2276.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  pay  certain  expenses  incident 
to  training,  attendance,  and  participation 
of  personnel  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  naval  service,  respectively, 
in  the  sCTwnth  winter  sports  Olympic  games 
and  the  fourteenth  Olympic  games  and  for 
future  Olympic  games. ' 

1JOURNMENT 

Mr.  COLE  oKMissouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the%ouse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wasVgreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  lVminutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  untiVdomorrow,  Friday, 
June  27,  1947,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  x!xiV,  execu¬ 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Sectary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  a 
proposed  bill  to  transfer  certain  transr: 
sion  lines,  substations,  appurtenances,  ar 
equipment  in  connection  with  the  sale  and 
disposition  of  electric  energy  generated  at 
the  Fort  Peck  project,  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands. 

853.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  supple¬ 
mental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947  in  the  amount  of  $1,336,000 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  (H.  Doc.  No. 
364) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  list  of  institutions  and 
organizations  which  have  requested  dona¬ 
tions  from  the  Navy  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
A.  Koleser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
G.  Nelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act 
to  accord  free  entry  to  bona  fide  gifts  from 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  duty  abroad,”  approved  December 
5,  1942;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  rqiforts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  ifie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to/£he  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  260.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  Sr  J.  Res.  125,  Joint 
resolution  to  strengthernfhe  common  defense 
and  to  meet  industriaVneeds  for  tin  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  maintenance  of  a  domestic 
tin-smelting  industry;  without  amendment^- 
(Rept.  No.  706)  J  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN  qflllinois :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  261.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  3049,  a  bill  to 
continue  ifi  effect  section  6  of  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940  4  Stat.  714) ,  as  amended,  relating 

to  the^xportation  of  certain  commodities; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  707).  Re- 
fer^fti  to  the  House  Calendar. 

(»Jr.  ALLEN  of  Hlinois:  Committee  on  Rules. 
JHouse  Resolution  262.  Resolution  providing 


for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  3951,  a  bill  to 
provide  increases  in  the  rates  of  pension  pay¬ 
able  to  Spanish-American  War  and  Civil 
War  veterans  and  their  dependents;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  708).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CORBETT:  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration.  House  Resolution  251.  Res¬ 
olution  to  provide  that  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  officers  shall, 
for  their  convenience,  be  furnished  with 
identification  cards;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  709).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal¬ 
endar.  - 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.  R. 
3152.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  powers  of  the 
President  under  title  III  of  the  -Second  War 
Powers  Act;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
710) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  S.  1072.  An  act  to  extend 
until  July  1,  1949,  the  period  during  which 
income  from  agricultural  labor  and  nursing 
services  may  be  disregarded  by  the  States  in 
making  old-age  assistance  payments  without 
prejudicing  their  rights  to  grants-in-aid  un¬ 
der  the  Social  Security  Act;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  713).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
littee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
)e  Union. 

[rs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts:  Commit 
teeVn  Veterans’  Affairs.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  54.  Concurrent  resolutions  to 
providatfor  the  use  of  Schick  GeneraVTIos- 
pital  atXSlinton,  Iowa,  for  the  Veterans ’  Ad¬ 
ministrator!;  without  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  714) .  Ktoerred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL:  Committee  on 
Interstate  ana.  Foreign  Commpce.  S.  816. 

.  An  act  to  repea^he  Post  Ro.yJs  Act  of  1866, 
as  amended,  and\pr  other  muposes,  without 
amendment  (RepffivNo.  ,Lf5) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  t%p  Wflole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiso&^sin:  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  S.  1005\  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  28/1935,  entitled  ‘,An  act  to 
authorize  participation  by  tSe  United  States 
in  thq,  Interparliamentary  Uffton”;  without 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  716) .  RWerred  to  the 
Committee  qjr  the  Whole  House  oft  the  State 
of  the  Unic 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana:  ComriVttee  on 
Appropriations.  H.  R.  3993.  A  bill  leaking 
approbations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  anchor 
othdr  purposes;  without  amendment  (Re% 
Nar  717).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tla% 
Thole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.  R.  2313.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565),  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  May  14,  1935  (49  Stat, 
218),  and  of  October  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  763), 
providing  for  the  detail  of  United  States  mil¬ 
itary  and  naval  missions  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  718). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

TTmi«.  m  1-hp  SLt-a.tg  nf  fha  Union - - 


Mr.  WOLCOTT:  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  S.  350.  An  act  to  continue 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  30, 
1948;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  719). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows^ 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ruston  Jamsetji  Patell;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  711).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  928.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Riyoko  Patell;  with  an  amendment  (Ra6t. 
No.  712).  Referred  to  the  Committee  oj^the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HOPE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  2511.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  .secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  quitclaim  2  ac yfe  of-  land 
near  Muirkirk,  Md.,  to -the  Queens  Chapel 
Methodist  Church;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  720).  Referred  to/uie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  ANj3  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  A  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IMlVENNER: 

H.  R.  3986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Naval 
Marine  Musafim  on  Treasure  Island;  to  the 
Committee^on  Armed  Services. 

Byi&r.  MILLS: 

H.  R.jje87.  A  bill  to  amend  section  51  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  equalize  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  upon  married  persons;  to 
the/Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  3988.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of 
Paxon  Field,  Duval  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De¬ 
partments. 

By  Mr.  REED  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  3989.  A  bill  to  amend  section  51  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  equalize  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  upon  married  persons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

H.  R.  3990.  A  bill  to  provide  for  water-pol¬ 
lution-control  activities  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  in 
the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SUNDSTROM: 

H.  R.  3991.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  and  survey  of  the  Rahway 
River  and  its  tributaries,  New  Jersey,  for 
flood  control,  for  run-off  and  water-flow  re¬ 
tardation,  and  for  soil-erosion  prevention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SASSCER: 

H.  R.  3992.  A  bill  to  provide  special  pen¬ 
sions  for  certain  persons  awarded  medals  for 
extraordinary  heroism  in  combat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana: 

H.  R.  3993.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland: 

.  R.  3994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  of  1938  so  as-to  require  the  in¬ 
surance,  registration,  and  instruction  in  the 
use  di  safety  devices,  of  passengers  trans¬ 
ported  lu  interstate  air  transportation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

By  M\BARTLETT: 

"  H.R.3995.  X  bill  to  provide  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  orte,  national  cemetery  at  Jun¬ 
eau,  Territory  o^Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands 

By  Mr.  FAR1&NGTON : 

H.  R.  3996.  A  bill  provide  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  national  cemetery  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T.  H.;  to  the  Coftimittee  on  Public 
'-Lands. 

By  Mr.  GEARHART: 

H.  R.  3997.  A  bill  to  excluJIe  certain  ven¬ 
dors  of  newspapers  or  magazines  from  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  Nfche  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois:  \ 

H.  R.  3998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  rela¬ 
tion  of  certain  insurance  rates  in  the  JDis- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum\ 
bia. 
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By  Mr.  MICHENER  (by  request)  : 

3999.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Gene^Lto  adjudicate  certain  claims  result¬ 
ing  fromS£vacuation  of  certain  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  under  military  orders; 
to  the  Commiftsg  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITItoof  Wisconsin;  ' 

H.  J.  Res.  223.  JointS^esolUtion  providing 
for  membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the. Car ibb?&*L  Commission 
and-  authorizing  an  appropriatRsa  therefor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair? 

H.  J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  proTOn^ng 
for  membership  and  participation  by 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commis¬ 
sion  and  authorizing  an  appropriation  there¬ 
for;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALLE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Include  all  general  appropriation  bills  in  one 
consolidated  general  appropriation  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SHAFER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit  exports  of  petroleum  and  pe-trolei, 
supplies  outside  the  continental  limits^fxhe 
United  States  or  its  possessions;  tp/CfTe  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

MEJiGRlALS 

Under  claysO  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
By'fhe  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
re  of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorializing 


the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  commending  the  United  States  For¬ 
est  Service  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
activated  and  maintained  the  Apalachicola 
National  Forest  in  Liberty  County,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  exempt  employers  from 
the  payment  of  the  Federal  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  unemployment  tax  and  to  permit 
each  State  to  collect  such  tax,  in  addition 
to  contributions  now  collected  by  it,  an^Pfo 
tuse  such  sums  to  finance  its  emgjejunent 
curity  program  without  FedppffT  restric- 
tiOTKto  the  Committee  on  s  and  Means. 

P R I V AT®-'HiL "AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clarrisesi,  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  apd  resolutio&3«were  introduced  and 
seyefally  referred  as ^follows: 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

H.  R.  4000.  A  bill  for  the  relie* 

Jackson;  to  the  Committee  on  the'" 

By  Mr.  RICHARDS: 

H.  R.  4001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  Av? 
Hollis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.' 


John  K. 
hciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

-Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 


685.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Salem  Square  Congregational  Churcl 
titioning  consideration  of  their  rgadfution 
with  reference  to  opposing  pass^geof  a  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  bill  to  education,  ipefuding  the  sup¬ 
port  of  parochial  schools 'In  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Edu»ffnon  and  Labor. 

686.  Also,  jidmion  of  Miss  Clementine 
Lenta,  apdsundry  other  citizens  of  Duluth, 
Mim*!T  petitioning  consideration  of  their 

^solution  with  reference  to  endorsement  of 
House  bill  2910;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

687.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  S.  L.  Apgar,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Clearwater,  Fla.,  pe¬ 
titioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  endorsement  of  the 
Townsend  plan,  House  bill  16;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

688.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Gurt- 
ler,  and  sundry  other  citizens,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  .th^ir  reso¬ 
lution  with  reference  to  endorsement  of  the 
Townsend  plan.  House  bill  16;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

,689.  Also,  petition  of  various  citizens  of 
theNjJifth  Congressional  District,  State  of 
Washington,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resoltKton  with  reference  to  endorse¬ 
ment  of  House*%jll  2716;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans’  Affair?* 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  EXTENSION 

•  \ 


June  26,  1947.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Wolcott,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  350) 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  350)  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  30,  1948,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  continuation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
is  essential  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  out  the  com¬ 
mitments  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  farm  price-support 
program.  At  the  present  time  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  terminate  on  June  30,  1947,  and  the  bill  would 
provide  for  an  extension  of  the  Corporation  until  June  30,  1948. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  a 
State-chartered  corporation,  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States,  it 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  The  latter  act  requires  that  all  wholly  owned  State-chartered 
Government  corporations  shall  obtain  Federal  charters  prior  to  June 
30,  1948,  or  go  out  of  existence.  The  1-year  extension  provided  in  the 
bill  would  merely  continue  the  Corporation  to  June  30,  1948,  and 
prior  to  such  date  the  Congress  would  have  to  fully  review  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  provide  for  its  Federal  incorporation  if  it  should  desire  to 
continue  the  Corporation  after  June  30,  1948. 

changes  in  existing  law 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 


2 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  EXTENSION 


Section  7  (a)  of  the  act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  Supp.  Ill,  713,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  28, 
1944,  Public  Law  240,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.): 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Executive  order  of  the  President 
of  October  16,  1933,  shall  continue,  until  the  close  of  business  on  [June  30,  1947] 
June  SO,  1948,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  President  by  Executive 
order,  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States.  During  the  continuance  of  such 
agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  authorized  and  directed  to  continue,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States,  the  present  investment  in  the  capital  stock  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  all  its  assets, 
including  capital  and  net  earnings  therefrom,  and  all  moneys  which  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  allocated  to  or  borrowed  by  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
as  such  agency,  including  the  making  of  loans  on  agricultural  commodities: 
Provided,  however ,  That  the  Corporation  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  books  of  account  and  shall  determine  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
the  transaction  of  the  corporate  business. 


o 


Union  Calendar  No.  365 


80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  350 

[Report  No.  719] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  15, 1947 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

June  26, 1947 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AN  ACT 

To  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  until  June  30,  1948. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 

4  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended, 

5  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting 

6  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1948”. 

Passed  the  Senate  April  8  (legislative  day,  March  24) , 

1947. 

Attest:  CARL  A.  LOEEELER, 

Secretary. 
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office  o?  :>u^iiev  aw 

Division  of  legislative  Deports 


(For  adralnistratiTre  information  only) 


IIE/U-IIDS  BEFORE  HOUSE  UAiJIOHG  AIJD  GURpHTGI  CCHS-TTSE  ON  0*  3*0*  TO  GOIJTr.IIUE  GSa 
FOj  All  ADDITIONAL  MS,  JUNE  26,  1947 


G!ia:‘,?x'iari..TJblcQti  said  there  lias  bee 


en  a  "controversy"  between  hio  Committee  and 
the  Agriculture  Gcr^ittGs  on  jurisdiction  over  COO  maters  but  that  ltep*  Hope 
had  agreed  for  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  consider  the  bill  -ending 
disposition  pi  the  Jurisdiction  question*.  "  .  =  . 


upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  questioned  whetlier  that  oculd  be 
considered  a  true  profit©  lie  also  asked  whether  the  war  "baled  cut”  G GO,  and* 

'ife*  Dodd  said  no,  with  certain  exceptions*  Rep*  Spence  asked  about  the  possibility 
)of  developing  an  export  market  for  tobacco,  end  Hr*  Dead  ©plained  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  such  a  project  but  said  the  De^rtnent  id  11  try  to  work  something  out  on 
this  (ho  reviewed  this  arrangement  with  Japan  regarding  cotton  and  the  cotton- 
rubber  barber  which  v.tis  made  a  few  years  ago)*  Rep®  Gamble  said  GCG  is  competing 
with  private  exporters,  and  Ur#  Dodd  denied  this.  Rep®  IfelUllen  a&ed  for  data  to 
indicate  whether  GOG  purchases  of  com  (particularly),  wheat,  and  soybeans  has 
caused  price  increases®  Hr*  Dodd  denied  that  exports  wore  an  important  reason  .';' 
for  such  increases,  discussing  other  reasons?  and  Hep*  FcHUXon  said  the  Depart!  . 
merit  should  give  the  public  information  as  a  basic  to  decide  the  question® 

Rep*  Hci; alien  also  ashed  who  tier  exported  grain  lie  s  been  used  to  feed  livestock! 
and  Hr*  Dodd  answered  no® 


Bv«  Sanders.  Grange,  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the  bill* 


The  Committee  then  went  into  executive  session* 


« 

Hr®  0 si-leal*  Farm  Bureau,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill®  He  said  COG  is  a  "foundation" 
of  the  farm  program,  that  it  has  bed  "marvelous  results",  and  that  the  Farm  .  ft 
Bureau  favors  its  continuation  on  a  permanent  basis  when  the  right  tine  cornea* 
lie  said  he  hoped  RFC  could  make  as  good  a  financir,  l  report  as  CGG#  lie  also  said 
phe  believed  the  AAA  and  CCG  programs  "should  go  together*" 

Rep*  Garble  (acting  as  Chairman;  at  the  t  mq)  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  tine 
situation*  "the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  continue"  CCC* 


Carl  R»  Sapp,  BoF 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
Division  of  Legislative  Repo? 
(For  Department  staff  only) 


June  30,  1947 
June  27  ,  1947 
-1st,  No.  123 


Issued 
For  actions  of 


d journnent ... 
per our iat ions 


succession. .  azJ1 

^  . ..  ...9,15 ^29 


1.  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  350 »-  .to  .continue  CCC 
as  a  U.  S.  agency,  without  change,  through  June  30 »  194$"  (p.  ,6000).  .This  hill 
will  now  he  sent  to  the  President.  Rep.  Brown,  Ga. ,  spoke  in  favor*,  of  contin¬ 
uation  of  this  agency. 


3.  SUGAR  RATIONING  Affl  INI  STRATI  ON.  Received  from  the  President  a  revi^d  estimate 
of  $1^0,000;  to 'provide  funds  for  price  control  and  industrial  rationing  of 
sugsur  from  July  1,  1947*  to  Oct„  31 »  1947 >  and  to  provide  for  liquidation  of 
thVprogram  (H.  Doc0  3G-7)>  to  Appropriations  Committee  (p.  2>015)*»  .-  k  • 


WRAL  REHABILITATION.  Received  from  this  Department  proposed  legislation-  to 
vide  for  liquidation  of  the  trusts  under  the  transfer  agreements  with  State 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations;  to"  Agriculture  Committee  (p»  S015)o 


..DIGEST 

CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF.  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


5.  RECOHSTKUCTlOR- FIMHCE  C0RP0RATI01T.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  reporj 
on  S.  J.  Res.  l35>  "to  continue  RFC.  on  a  limited  basis  until  June  30,  1948  (] 
1999r  7962-9),  This  measure  will  now  he  sent  to  the  President, 


6,  WAR  DEPARTMENT  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION  B ILL,  H»  R.  4002,  was  reported  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  (H.  Kept,  723).  This  hill  contains  appropriations  jff 
$132\4l,gOO  for  flood  control  by  the  War  Department,  The  committee  bp port 
states\  "In  keeping  with  its  policy  that  provisions  constituting  p.eufaanent 
substantive  legislation  should  not  appear  in  appropriation  bills*-  tfle  commit  too 
has-  avoided-  the  inclusion  of  items'  of  that' nature,  "  . •  '  j 


7,  FARM  LABOR,  ^sscd  without .  amendment ,  S*.  1072-j  •  to  extend’  until ’Tbly  1,  19^9 »  the 
period  duringVhich  income- from.' agricultural  labor  and  nursing  services  nay  he 
disregarded  by  \hc  States  ;  in- makirg  oldr-age  assistance  payments  without  preju¬ 
dicing. their  rigofcs  to  grants- in-aid  under  the  Social  Sgcuf ity , Act  - (pp,  7985- 
6)  ...This  hill  wi.]\.  nox\r  he  sent  to  "the  President. 


8.  CIVIL-' SERVICE  'RETIREM3 
with  amendments  H.  R, 

726) (p.  8016). 


The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  *reported( 
^72,  the  omnibus  civil-service  retirement  hill  (H,  Rcpt 


( 


9. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILLo  Both'Mses  agreed  to  flic  conference 
report  on  this  hill,  H.  R,  2S06  (pp.  7957“6li^^89-9°) *  This  hill  will' now  he 
sent  to  the  President.  The  Senate  receded  oja  its  amendment  to  permit  higher 
■prices  to  he  paid  by  the  G-overnSent  for  typewriters, 


10.  FISHERIES,  The  Merchant  Marine  _  an^LFish^rie  s  Committee  reported  with,  amendment 
H.  R.  1693*  to  provide  for  U.  S.  ai^  jro  States  in  fish-restoration  and  manage- 
ment  projects  (H.  Rept.  728) (p.  80i( 


11.  WOOL-PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.  Rich,  F^u ,  criticized  the  President’s  veto  of  S,  Bli¬ 
the  wool  hill,  defending  the  ■  tayof f  pro viSci 0 n  (p,  79^7) • 


12.  PERSONNEL.  LOYALTY.  -Rep.  Holijdeld,  Calif.,  'Stooke  in' favor  of  "preservation  of  j 
civil  liberties'^  in  connection  with  the  -oersomnel-loyalty 'program  (pp. 
8006-10).  .  /  ^  •  \  "  . 


13.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Rep.  Shafer,  Mich.,  asked  for  co.nTdderation  of  H.  R.  30%,  to, 
continue  ,the  Export  Control  Act,  hut  after  discus’ sx^n  Rep.  Rizley,  Okla., 
ohge'ct ed  (p.  :S006)./ 


14.  ADJOURNED  until  Moft, ,  'June  30  (p*  S015).  Legislative  pi^jran  for  this  week, 

a,s  announced  by^lajority  Leader  Hal lock:  ["'Mon. ,  hills  unccter  suspension  of 
rules,  Hawaii,, statehood;  Tues.,  private  calendar,  War  Department  civil  appro¬ 
priation  hil^;.  Wed. ,  D.  C.  appropriation;  hill;  Thurs. ,  continuation  of  above- 
mentioned  hills;  urgent  rules  at  any  time;  adjournment  2?ri»  though  Sun.  (p. 

.  8000). 

15.  FOREIG-F  AFFAIRS;  PURCKASlITG.  The  "Dolly  Digest"  states  that,  the  siifecomnittee 

of  th 6  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ordered*favorahly  reported  H.R. ’3^3-,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organizations  Procurement  Act  of  1947  (pp.  D452-3). 


T°*  MINERALS;  WILDLIFE.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  •  the  subcommittee  of  ^ae  Pu 
lie  Lands- Committee  ordered*  reported  with  amendment  H.R.  2S67,  permittin^T-iin- 
K?  D?53'fi0nS  in  th°  Stat°  Pai>lc  fexic  Sanctuary  of  Harney  Rational  Forest, sy  j 


Copies  of  the  hills  and  reports  will  -not  ho  available  until  the  hills 
arc  actually  report  ed,  when  this  Digest  willTnclude  statements  to  that  effect. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
id  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tih^o,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RAMEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  CTL  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  anck  include  an  address  on  the 
subject  SecuVtty  for  the  Masses  and  Not 
Just  Classes,  Sflivered  at  Uline  Arena, 
June  26,  1947. 

Mr.  CANNON  \and  Mr.  DIRKSEN 
asked  and  were  giv^P  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  theinremarks. 


RECONSTRUCTION  Fit 
TION  ACT— CONFER! 


<TCE  CORPORA¬ 
TE  REPORT 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Steaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135,  to  extend  the  succession, 
lending  powers,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  tlu\  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report: 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection.' 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
26,  1947.) 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  agreed  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  House  language.  The 
only  material  change  is  in  the  date.  The 
Senate  provided  a  continuance  of  RFC 
for  1  year.  The  Senate  has  a  companion 
resolution  to  authorize,  I  believe,  $50,000 
for  a  complete  investigation  of  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  activities 
from  its  inception.  Because  of  that  sit¬ 
uation  and  also  the  fact  that  the  U.  S. 
Commercial  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
is  continued  in  the  House  bill  for  only 
1  year  it  would  obviously  be  necessary 
for  us  to  have'  hearings  on  the  U.  S. 
Commercial  Corporation  within  the  year 
and  might  well  have  hearings  at  the 
same  time  on  any  further  continuance 
of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
The  House  yielded  in  that  respect. 

The  changes  which  were  made  in/he 
House  language  are  so  minor  pejnaps 
as  to  not  have  to  be  discussed. /They 
are  changes  of  a  typographical/nature, 
changes  in  grammar,  and  some  other 
very  minor  changes.  The  ball  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  almost  in  its  entj/ety  as  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  confei/es  is  the  bill 
which  the  House  passed 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield"  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gynleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Spence? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  hm  passed  by  the  House 
with  the  exception  that  the  limitation 
date  was  changed  from  2  years  to  1  year. 
It  is  the  unanimous  report  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve/the  conference  report. 
Mn/JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
cer,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  ask  this  question:  Under  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  can  GI  loans  be  accepted  by 
the  RFC  any  longer? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Under  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  and  under  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
will  not  be  authorized  to  purchase  those 
loans  guaranteed  by  banks  or  other  lend¬ 
ing  institutions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  What 
about  the  paper  they  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  already? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Any  commitments 
made  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this 
law  will^be  honored  by  the  RFC  under 
definite  language  in  tt  V  bill.  It  is  very 
definitely  stated  in  the  bill  that  any  com¬ 
mitments  made  in  any  of  these  respects 
will  be  honored. 

I  call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  sec¬ 
tion  201,  title  II,  on  page  7  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  which  reads  as  follows. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  definite  answer  to 
the  gentleman’s  question: 

Sec.  201.  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  . 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  Corporatioj 
am  disbursing  funds  on  purchases  of  serai’ 
ritses  and  obligations,  on  loans  made,  05/on 
conueitments  or  agreements  to  make^ 
purchases  or  loans,  or  on  liabilities  incurred, 
pursuant  to  law,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  ao 

All  of  tPte  commitments  ihaife  previous 
to  the  enacrinent  of  this  biljiaor  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  montages  guaij^teed  by  the 
Veterans’  Adxmnistratioj^  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  under  the  p^ovisiMis  which  I  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Noi*J{i  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLCOTTT  Mr^peaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on^the  conference 
report.  Jr 

The  previous  question  waV ordered. 

Tfhe  conference  report  was\greed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laikon  the 
table.  /  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

fr.  VAN  ZANDT  (at  the  requestN^f 
Graham)  was  given  permission 
Attend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and1' 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT  asked  and  "was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  statement. 

Mr.  GILLIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  short  article. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  following  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SUSPENSION  OF  ANNUAL  ASSESSMENT 
WORK  ON  MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  until 


rencor 


midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer, 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  H 
2369. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia?  / 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

The  conference  report  and/statement 
follows: 

CONFERENCE  REE£ 

Tire  committee  of  confp/ence  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  tgtio  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2369)  providing  for  VnM  suspension  of  annual 
assessment  work  obtaining  claims  held  by 
location  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  having 
met,  after  full  ^rnd  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respectivpHouses  as  follows : 

That  the  jSenate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment. 

Richard  J.  Welch, 

F.,  L,  Crawford, 

Andrew  L.  Somers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

/<  Hugh  Butler, 

ff  Guy  Cordon, 

ff  Carl  A.  Hatch, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  cm  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  hill  (H.  R.  2369)  providing  for 
the  suspension  of  annual  assessment  work 
on  mining  claims  held  by  location  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate  that  this 
bill  should  also  apply  to  mining  claims  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Alaska.  The 
House  disagreed  to  the  inclusion  of  this 
amendment,  however,  and  after  discussion 
in  conference  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  recede  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate,  and  accept  the  bill  as  originally 
passed  by  the  House. 

Richard  J.  Welch, 

F.  L.  Crawford, 

Andrew  L.  Somers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
?n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ty  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
re&rt  on;  the  bill  H.  R.  3150. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana?' 

Theresas  no  objection. 

SPE^fAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

.  Mr.  BUCH5ANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  following 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
may  be  permittecK^to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  l\there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection^ 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  tyHE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speater,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  t\e  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  rfcpm 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  NEItT  WEEK 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tak^ 
this  opportunity  to  announce  the 
gram  for  next  week.  On  Monday  it/is 
proposed  that  the  Speaker  may  permit 
somk  measures  to  be  called  up  for 
sage  \mder  suspension  of  the  rules?  Of 
course^  any  conference  reports  tlj&t  are 
ready  whll  be  in  order.  Then  we  i>ropose 
to  take  Up  House  Resolution  213/provid¬ 
ing  for  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  call  the  Private 
Calendar,  arid  we  also  hopa/to  take  up 
the  civil  functions  V,7ar  Department  ap¬ 
propriation 

On  Wednesday  we  hop^  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  ColumB^a  appropriation  bill  will 
be  ready. 

Thursday  ther\  will/be  a  continuation 
of  the  above  billsj 

Friday,  being  thV/4th  of  July,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  adjourn  pier  from  Thursday 
until  Monday.  Qr  course,  urgent  rules 
may  be  called  un/at  aVy  time.'  It  occurs 
to  me  also  that  if  mighfoe  well  to  suggest 
that  in  all  piybabilityViatters  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  wry  be  called  on 
Monday,  July  7. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr^peaker,  will 
the  gentleunan  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to\£he  gentle¬ 
man  frofti  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AlcCORMACK.  The  \ majority 
leadeiypossibly  cannot,  I  understand,  but 
if  he /an,  in  connection  with  suspensions 
on  Monday,  will  he  advise  the  House  as 
to  /ny  that  he  has  in  mind? 

Ir.  HALLECK.  I  cannot  anndVince 
‘lat  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  realize  that, 
cause  I  have  been  in  the  same  predict 
ment  myself.  That  is  why  I  made 

— guaMf^iafliiiia 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  .the  bill  (S.  350)  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until 
June  30,  1948. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June 
30,  1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1948.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  merely  extends  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  for  a  period  of  1  year.  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  some  time  ago  to  make  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  a  permanent 
agency.  This  Corporation  should  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  Government  agency. 
Its  contribution  to  agriculture,  to  the 
farmer,  and  to  the  economic  stability  of 
our  country  is  beyond  reproach.  Legis¬ 
lation  next  year  must  make  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  a  permanent 
agency  of  the  Government. 


A  short  time  ago  the  Senate  passed 
S.  350  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  for  a  period  of  1  year.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  by  June  30, 
1948,  a  new  Federal  charter  is  required  in 
lieu  of  the  present  Delaware  charter, 
gives  some  justification  for  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Corporation  for  but  1  year, 
or  until  Congress  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enact  a  new  Federal  charter. 
We  did  not  have  time  this  session  to  have  ’ 
a.  full  hearing  on  my  bill,  so  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  law  be  extended 
by  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  created  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  pursuant  to  an  Executive 
Order  of  the  President  October  16,  1933. 
A  congressional  act  in  1935  directed  that 
the  Corporation  should  “continue  until 
April  1,  1937,”  and  by  successive  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  act  the  Corporation  has 
been  continued  until  June  30,  1947. 

The  charter  powers  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  authorize  this  Agen¬ 
cy,  among  other  things,  to  engage  in 
buying,  selling,  lending,  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  products  thereof,  and  related 
facilities.  These  powers  have  enabled 
the  Corporation  to  engage  in  extensive 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
production,  stabilizing  prices,  assuring 
adequate  supplies,  and  facilitating  the 
efficient  distribution  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  foods,  feeds,  and  fibers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  war  emergency.  For 
more  than  a  decade  those  interested  in 
agriculture  have  pressed  for  enactment 
of  certain  basic  agricultural  laws  which 
now  stand  as  a  cornerstone — especially 
during  this  postwar  period.  Extension 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  to 
the  farm  program. 

The  Corporation’s  function  has  imple¬ 
mented  many  of  the  other  basic  farm 
programs.  For  example,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  price-support  operation  has  re¬ 
sulted  largely  from  legislation  making  it 
mandatory  for  the  Corporation  to  pro¬ 
vide  price  support  for  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  and  other  operations.  This  price 
support  operation  includes  loans  to  pro¬ 
ducers  upon  any  crop  of  the  basic  com¬ 
modities — cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  peanuts — and  at  the  present 
time  the  support  rate  is  90  percent  of 
parity  in  the  case  of  all  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  other  than  cotton,  and  92  y2  per¬ 
cent  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  commodities, 
there  are  the  so-called  Steagall  com¬ 
modities  which  are  supported  in  price 
through  the  operation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  These  Steagall  com¬ 
modities  are:  Hogs,  eggs,  chickens  and 
turkeys,  milk  and  butterfat,  dry  peas  of 
certain  varieties,  soybeans  for  oil,  pea¬ 
nuts  for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  potatoes,  and 
sweetpotatoes. 

Measured  by  commodities,  the  acre¬ 
ages  farmed,  the  individuals  producing, 
and  the  dollar  income  from  agricultural 
production  during  the  coming  years,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  observe  the  scope  of  the 
solemn  obligation  accruing  to  nearly 
every  American  farmer  as  a  result  of 
basic  agricultural  legislation.  The  re¬ 


sponsibility  of  implementing  many  of 
these  programs  is  made  possible  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  has  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,000  and  is  authorized  to  borrow 
$4,750,000,000  in  conducting  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  budget  estimates  show  that 
its  purchase  activities  during  the  fiscal 
year  1947  will  approximate  $1,500,000,000, 
that  sales  will  exceed  $2,000,000,000,  that 
new  loans  will  be  made  approximating 
$735,000,000. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  except  for 
the  subsidy  payments  authorized  by  the 
Congress  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  its  entire  life  has 
made  several  million  dollars  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  aided  the  American  farmer  and 
the  general  public  beyond  measurement. 

The  activities  of  CCC  over  the  past  14 
years  have,  in  my  opinion,  contributed 
more  to  the  lot  of  the  farmers  than  any 
other  phase  of  the  farm  program. 

Now,  let  me  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  describe  the  basic  functions  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  price-support  activity,  through 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  see  that 
farmers  receive  an  income  commensurate 
with  their  contribution  to  the  Nation’s 
economy,  is  the  heart  of  our  agricultural 
program. 

You  know  what  this  program  has 
meant — both  to  the  farmers  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  You  know  how  the  cotton 
loans  saved  our  cotton  farmers  from  ruin 
while  at  the  same  time  building  up  a 
cotton  backlog  which  meant  much  to  us 
during  the  war.  You  know  the  ever- 
normal  granary  and  its  value  to  the 
Nation  during  the  war  and  since.  You 
know  how  tobacco  loans  have  saved 
those  producers  when  sudden  termina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  markets  threatened  to 
drive  tobacco  prices  to  ruinous  levels. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  price- 
support  function  of  the  Corporation  to¬ 
day.  It  is  the  agency  which  carries  out 
the  promises  made  by  the  Congress  to 
support  the  priae  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  through  the  calendar  year  1948. 

During  the  war  and  since  it  has  made 
purchases  for  our  Army  and  Navy,  for 
foreign  governments,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  other  similar  agencies.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  Monday, 
this  Nation  will  have  shipped  more  than 
550,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  grain 
products  to  foreign  countries  for  emer¬ 
gency  feeding.  That  is  more  grain  than 
has  been  shipped  by  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  in  any  previous  year. 
Most  of  that  grain  was  bought  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
bought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  least  possible  strain  on  our  domestic 
market. 

Another  major  function  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  to  purchase  for  the  American 
consumer  certain  scarce  'agricultural 
commodities  in  the  foreign  market.  Such 
purchases  include  sugar,  fats  and  oils, 
and  rice.  The  world  supply  of  most  of 
these  commodities  is  allocated  to  each 
country  by  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council.  The  Corporation  buys  our 
portions  which  are  then  divided  among 
the  various  claimants  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  need 
foj.  a  flexible  organization  such  as  CCC 
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was  seen  in  this  connection  in  the  work 
it  did  in  reviving  the  Philippine  copra  in¬ 
dustry.  Through  the  use  of  CCC  and 
other  funds  a  quasi-governmental  agency 
was  set  up  which  got  that  industry  back 
to  prewar  production  within  half  the 
time  which  the  industry  experts  thought 
possible.  This  gave  great  relief  to  the 
world  oil  shortage  and  incidentally  net¬ 
ted  this  Government  a  profit. 

Another  function  is  to  export  certain 
agricultural  commodities.  This  work  is 
well  known  to  you.  Because  world  prices 
are  generally  lower  than  prices  here  at 
home,  the  Corporation  is  authorized,  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances,  to  subsidize 
the  exportation  of  surplus  quantities  of 
the  basic  agricultural  commodities.  Cur¬ 
rently,  this  program  applies  only  to  the 
remaining  stocks  of  low-grade  cotton 
which  we  have  accumulated  over  a  period 
of  14  years.  Practically  all  of  that  cot¬ 
ton  has  now  been  sold.  The  Government 
had  a  profit  at  one  time  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  on  cotton  it  held. 

Another  function  is  the  payment  of 
subsidies.  During  the  emergency  period 
producers’  costs  were  frequently  too  high 
to  maintain  adequate  production  under 
ceilings.  So  CCC  was  directed  to  mqke 
up  the  difference  between  the  ceiling  and 
production  costs.  Since  this  has  been 
the  major  function  which  put  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  the  red,  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
all  subsidies,  except  the  one  on  sugar, 
have  now  been  removed. 

Some  of  these  functions  are  becoming 
less  important  as  we  move  back  toward 
normal  conditions,  but  the  price-support 
program — which  is  its  major  job — is  still 
in  full  swing. 

If  we  exclude  the  subsidy  program, 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  actually  showed  a  profit  of 
$228,000,000  for  the  period  October  1933 
through  December  1946,  after  deducting 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  administrative  expenses  and  in¬ 
terest  prqperly  chargeable  to  the  subsidy 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  price-support  func¬ 
tions,  the  charter  of  the  Corporation 
makes  possible  an  export  program. 
Whenever  surpluses  approach  unman¬ 
ageable  proportions,  it  is  imperative  that 
farmers  have  necessary  machinery  to 
control  and  adjust  these  supplies  to  total 
demands  of  markets  so  as  to  prevent 
wrecking  of  farm  prices,  destruction  of 
farm  purchasing  power,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  unbalanced  national  economy. 

Under  the  commodity-export  program 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Corporation  exports  or  causes  to  be 
exported,  agricultural  commodities  and 
products.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  obtain  foreign  markets  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  products  thereof 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  aid 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

Since  so  much  of  our  present  farm  leg¬ 
islation  is  tied  into  the  existence  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  continue  that  Corporation  would 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  Qut  our  whole 
price  support  program  and  defaulting 
on  our  solemn  promise  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation 


Department  op  labor,  the  federal 

SECURITY  AGENCY,  AND  RELATED  IN¬ 
DEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION 
]  BILL,  1948 

Mr;,  BROWN  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com¬ 
mitted,  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  263,  Rept. 
No.  73 1 ) ^yvhich  was  referred  to  the  House 
nd  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,\ hat  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  K.  4003)  making  appropriations 
;  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal 
*  Security  Agen&y,  and  related  independent 
agencies,  for  th&  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

J  1948,  and  for  otfyer  purposes,  all  points  gf 
I  order  against  the  "bill  or  any  provisions  con- 
\  tained  therein  are  hereby  waived. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  ACT 
OF\947 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report \n  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3737)  to  provide  revenufe  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  othW  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  mat  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  managers  on  tae  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  olthe  bill* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  vom  Illi¬ 
nois? 

Therewas  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Jur\25, 
1947.) 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mak 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not^ 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\ 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  th? 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  tq 
names: 

[Roll  No. 


Allen,  Ill. 
Andrews,  N.  Y. 
Barden 
;  Beall 
Blackney 
Bland 
Bloom 
|  Boykin 
'  Brooks 
Buckley 
Bui  winkle 
Byrne,  N.  Y. 
Case,  N.  J. 
Celler 
i  Chadwick 
|  Chiperfield 
|  Clark 
iClason 
J  Clements 
|  Clippinger 
|  Colmer 
l  Cooley 
S  Corbett 

iCoudert 
Courtney 
Cox 
Crow 
S  Dague 
5  Dawson,  I>‘ 
j  Dawson, , 

;  Delaney 
j  D’Ewai; 
j  Drewr 
■  Eatojl 
n 

FaUon 
Fyfller 
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Gallagher 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gifford 
Gore 
Granger 
Hall. 

Edwin  Arthv 
Hartley 
Hays 

Heffernan 
Herter 
Javits 

Jenkins  ,/a. 

Jennina 
Johnson,  Okla.  Rivers 
Jones/ Ala.  Robsion 


Morgi 
Mormson 
Murray,  Tenn 
Ngflar 
P/ce 
itterson 
Pfeifer 
'Phllbin 
Poulson 
Powell 
Rabin 
Rayburn 
Rayfiel 
Redden 
Rich 


Utah 


?  Elst 


Jonkfnan 
Kearney 
Ke/rns 
ley 
Kennedy 
:eogh 
Kilburn 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Lane 
Latham 
Love 
Lusk 
Lynch 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
Macy 
Madden 


Sanborn 

Scoblick 

Seely-Brown 

Sheppard 

Short 

Sikes 

Smathers 

Smith,  Ohio 

Snyder 

Stanley 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Twyman 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Walter 


Mansfield,  Tex.  West 
Miller,  Nebr.  Wilson,  Ind. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  316 
/Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro-^ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispense? 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  was  g/ven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  m  the 
Record  in  two  instances;  to  inclijme  in 
one  an  address  he  delivered,  andpin  the 
other  an  editorial. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  ACT 
OF  1947 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlem^  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Bates], 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  matter  pi^ently  before  us 
is  the  conference  repo|£  on  the  so-called 
District  of  Columbia ^revenue  bill.  This 
entire  subject  matte/of  District  revenues 
has  been  gone  int/  very  thoroughly  by 
the  Subcommittee?  on  Fiscal  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  oj/ the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  of  which  /  happen  to  have  the 
privilege  of  baang  chairman  ever  since 
the  early  part^if  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  this 
Committee  ion  the  District  of  Columbia, 
serving  wfim  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dir^sen],  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  for  /he  last  10  years,  I  want  to  say 
franklwthat  during  that  period  of  time 
no  mister  has  given  us  so  much  concern 
or  haft  taken  so  much  of  our  time  as  the 
fiscan  relations  confronting  the  District 
of  ^Columbia  for  not  only  the  year  1948 
t}pt  lies  ahead  of  us,  but  the  several 
pars  that  we  must  necessarily  plan  lor 
!f  we  are  going  to  have  sound  admin¬ 
istration  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  District 
jmmissioners  were  confronted  with  a 
$18,000,000  deficit  for  the  year  1948,  an 
estimated  deficit  of  over  $12,000,000  In 
194i\and  a  further  estimated  deficit  in 
195o\  of  approximately  $20,000,000. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  adjust  the 
financial  program  of  this  District  so 
that  we  Yould  bring  the  revenues  of  the 
District  uta  to  meet  the  operating  costs. 
During  tl\  early  part  of  the  year  the 
District  Coinmissioners  recommended  9 
different  typ^s  of  legislation  in  the  form 
of  revenue  bills.  One  was  the  income 
tax,  a  matter  which  we  are  presently  go¬ 
ing  to  discuss  l^ere  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Second, Uhe  sales  tax.  Third, 
an  alcoholic-bev\age  tax.  Fourth,  a 
motor  vehicles  excise  tax.  Fifth,  an  in¬ 
spection  fee  on  motor  vehicles  and  trail¬ 
ers.  Sixth,  an  excis\  tax  on  cigarettes. 
Seventh,  an  amusement  tax.  Eighth, 
an  excise  tax  on  gas,  electricity,  and  tele¬ 
phone  bills.  Ninth,  tnte  payment  for 
water  that  is  used  by  th\  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Over  a  period  of  many  wekks  this  com¬ 
mittee  labored  at  great  length,  and  this 
volume  of  nearly  1,100  pagesVill  testify 
to  the  extent  of  the  study  we  Have  given 
it.  It  is  a  very  thorough  stucfy  of  the 
finances  of  this  district  over  th^.  period 
of  10  years  past,  and  also  the  difficulties 
the  District  is  facing  at  the  present‘\time. 
After  many,  many  weeks  of  very  thorough 
study  on  the  part  of  this  committee^we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we 
sorted  to  the  most  basic  of  all  taxe 
namely,  the  real-estate  tax,  together  with', 
the  income  tax  and  the  revenue  coming' 
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'trom  the  Federal  payment,  we  would  not 
oHdy  be  able  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
thiri  District  during  the  fiscal  year  1948 
but  tee  would  have  a  sizable  surplus  at 
the  ehd  of  the  year,  but  we  programed 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  District  so  that 
we  coulcryneet  the  obligations  over  a 
period  of  2teears,  ending  with  a  surplus 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1949  with¬ 
out  the  innov^Uon  of  the  multiplicity  of 
new  taxes  reco&jnended  by  the  District 
Commissioners. 

The  question  primarily  today  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conference  report  we  recom¬ 
mended.  We  were  ante  to  reconcile  the 
revenue  picture  here  iftethe  District  so 
that  by  increasing  the  rail-estate  tax, 
that  has  not  been  increasecLin  11  years, 
25  cents,  making  it  $2  on\  Mundred- 
dollar  valuation  or  $20  on  a^housand 
dollars,  with  an  increase  in  th^dfederal 
payment  from  eight  to  twelve  Itoillion 
dollars,  and  an  increase  in  the  \ater 
rates  of  25  percent  in  order  to  put^Uie 
water  system  on  a  pay-as-you-go  bas 
we  would  save  $10,000,000  in  interes’ 
charges  that  would  be  necessary  if  the 
program  that  we  recommended  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Congress. 

We  recommended  also  a  1-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gasoline  tax.  In  addition, 
we  thought  it  would  be  imperative,  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  and  equity,  to 
make  a  readjustment  of  the  income-tax 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
that  people  who  get  the  benefit  of  the 
municipal  services  here  would  make  a 
contribution  to  that  end. 

We  therefore  brought  to  the  House  a 
bill  which  embraced  a  tax  on  those  who 
were  domiciled  in  the  District  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  and  every  other 
individual  who  maintains  a  place  of 
abode  within  the  District  for  more  than 
7  months  of  the  taxable  year,  whether 
domiciled  in  the  District  or  not. 

The  House  adopted  in  place  of  our  rec¬ 
ommendations  the  O’Hara  amendment, 
which  retained  precisely  the  same  pro¬ 
visions  except  that  it  made  certain  ex¬ 
emptions  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  which  will  be  thoroughly  explained 
when  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  O’Hara]  takes  the  floor,  together 
with  other  members  of  the  committee.  / 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  j/he 
Senate  struck  out  the  O’Hara  am^efid- 
ment  and  substituted  the  original  bill 
that  was  recommended  by  th^'House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  we  reported  it  out  a  shor/time  ago. 

This  matter  is  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  not  only  to  the  people  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  who  have  to  pay  these  bills  in  the 
form  of  real-estate  taxes  and  income 
taxes,  but  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  approved^  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $8, 000,000/up  to  last  year  and 
$12,000,000  in  tl}£  bill  we  recommended 
only  a  short  time  ago. 

The  deteripuiation  of  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  fhe  District  to  meet  our  obli¬ 
gations  hag'  been  a  very  serious  question, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  we  can  adjust  the  income  tax  on  a  fair 
1  that  those  who  live  here  the  year 
aroyfid  or  who  live  here  7  months  of  the 
ye/r  and  pay  no  income  or  intangible  tax 
"fsewhere  and  get  the  benefit  of  all  the 
/services  that  are  rendered  by  the  District 


will  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  those 
services,  then  together  with  the  real- 
estate  tax  and  the  Federal  contribution 
we  will  meet  all  the  obligations  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949. 

The  question  of  income  tax  is  one  that 
has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  my  memory,  ever  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  original  income  tax 
back  in  1939.  It  was  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  by  the  Congress  of 
that  year.  We  specifically  set  out  then 
as  we  do  today,  to  achieve  a  fair  and 
equitable  method  so  that  everyone  who 
benefits  from  the  municipal  services  of 
the  District  will  pay  his  just  share  of  the 
cost  of  government.  The  income  tax 
would  not  be  in  excess  of  $25  or  $30  on 
a  net  income,  let  us  say  $5,000  to  $7,000 
a  year.  Through  that  means  he  would 
be  paying  less  than  what  he  would 
through  the  alternative,  which  is  the 
sales  tax. 

We  must  have  in  mind  that  31  States 
in  the  Union  have  income  taxes.  We 
provide  in  this  bill  that  those  domi¬ 
ciled  in  States  having  an  income  tax  wilL 
^ay  the  tax  back  home  and  will  be  ei 
tltely  exempt  from  payment  of  income 
ta&in  the  District  of  Columbia.  .$he 
reason  they  would  not  be  compelled  to 
pay  anyncome  tax  in  the  Districts  that 
the  rate^of  income  tax  in  the'’  District 
under  the  present  law — wh#h  is  not 
changed  byrthis  bill — is  so  ,fnuch  lower 
than  what  nk  is  in  any  qf  those  other 
States  that  onte  a  payment  is  made  in 
those  other  StaWs  the^'do  not  have  to 
pay  a  tax  here. 

There  is  a  provisIVr in  the  bill  also  that 
in  the  other  States!5,'  ri  in  number,  which 
have  an  intan§#ble  personal  property 
tax,  and  they^ay  tha^ntangible  per¬ 
sonal-proper^  tax,  the  arteunt  they  pay 
in  tax  will  tye  deducted  froh^the  amount 
they  would''  have  to  pay  in  interne  tax  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  very  limited  time 
that tee  have  at  our  disposal  I  wknt  to 
sayathat  we  have  given  a  great  dote  of 
thought  arid  study  to  this  whole  Tfctx 
ructure  over  a  period  of  many  weeT 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  year}) 
and  we  sincerely  hope  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  will  be  adopted  by 
the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  O’Hara]. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  time  that  the  principle  of  the  so- 
called  O’Hara  amendment  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  It  was  adopted  as  gen¬ 
eral  legislation  in  1944.  It  was  adopted 
again  in  1945  after  full  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House,  which  unanimously  reported  out 
the  measure,  and  after  there  were  full' 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  also  reported  it 
out  unanimously.  It  came  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  which  was 
placed  on  it  in  the  Senate.  As  I  stated 
to  you  before,  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Smith]  objected  to  it  going 
to  conference,  and  it  was  thereafter 


locked  up  in  the  Committee  on  Rule^ 
until  we  now  have  it  before  us  in 
form  of  the  District  tax  bill. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Ifbuse 
I  share  with  the  gentleman  fronr  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  gentleman  f^m  Illi¬ 
nois  the  same  keen  interest  hi  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  that  they'  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  problems  of  fcne  District.  I 
volunteered  for  service  oft  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  worked 
very  hard  and  I  thjnk  I  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  Di^rict  at  heart  as  well 
as  anyone  else.  Bht  I  say  to  you  that  we 
have  many  prqmems  confronting  us  in 
this  tax  bill./5' We  are  legislating  with 
reference  tcpmiany  temporary  residents 
of  the  Disject  of  Columbia  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  htff'e. 

This  Js  an  important  matter,  and  I  do 
not  vyamt  to  impose  upon  the  membership 
at  ajtfy  great  length,  because  I  feel  that 
it  $  unnecessary.  But  the  situation  sim- 
is  that  the  House  adopted  the  O’Hara 
amendment  when  it  was  before  us  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  30  on  June  9,  1947.  The 
so-called  O’Hara  amendment  included  in 
the  bill  provides  for  an  exemption  to 
Federal  employees  who  have  a  bona  fide 
domicile  in  some  other  State. 

The  language  of  the  bill  as  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  as  originally  reported 
yby  the  District  Committee,  made  this 
exemption,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
to  you  so  there  will  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing:  It  exempts  Members  of  tne 
Senate  and  Members  of  Congress,  elec¬ 
tive  officers  and  officers  appointed  by  the 
President,  namely  the  ambassadors  and 
other  high  appointive  officers.  Then  it 
puts  everybody  else  who  lives  here  7 
months  into  the  class  of  taxpayers,  after 
we  have  taken  care  of  the  top  brackets, 
I  say  in  the  interest  of  simple  equity  and 
justice  that  is  not  right,  it  is  not  right 
to  our  loyal  and  efficient  office  staffs 
and  Government  employees  who  come 
here  from  our  own  State  who  pay  an  in¬ 
come  tax  if  it  is  an  income-tax  State, 
because  they  must  maintain  their  resi¬ 
dence. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  fur¬ 
ther0  significant  thing,  under  the  civil- 
^rvice  system  Government  employees 
rst  maintain  a  State  residence  when 
it  Opines  to  the  matter  of  apportion¬ 
ment  That  is  the  civil-service  law. 

I  wstet  to  say  to  the  membership  of 
the  Houte  that  this  is  the  fanciest  little 
income  tak  collecting  bill  that  was  ever 
conceived  any  time  or  any  place.  It 
has  been  wonted  out  by  experts  who  have 
been  in  courftJoo  many  times  on  tax 
bills.  They  put^i  this  proposition  that 
anyone  who  is  ntee. — that  means  your 
secretary  and  you*  office  staff — more 
than  7  months  and  it  day  must  pay  an 
income  tax  in  the  DiS^rict  of  Columbia. 
Now,  my  dear  and  beldted  friend  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  loing  to  follow 
me  and  say  that  they  sHteild  pay  an 
income  tax  here  if  they  livkhere  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  So  should  we  as  Meutoers  of 
Congress.  I  repeat,  it  is  an  eqratable 
situation  when  we  go  back  to  our\ffice 
staff  and  say,  “Well,  I  voted  to  exefimt 
myself  but  you,  my  office  staff,  you  aY 
going  to  pay.” 
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AN  ACT 

To  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States 

until  June  30,  1948. 

Be  it  enacted  lay  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31, 
1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 
1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, ‘1948”. 

Approved  June  30,  1947. 


